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The  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage  Itinerary.  i 

Starting,  with  Church  flusic  Tour,  on  American  Line  S.S.  “  Berlin,”  Wednesday,  June  36th,  at  4  p.  m.,  from 
Pier  i4.  North  River  (foot  of  Fulton  St.),  New  York  City.  Frequent  litera^  and  musical 
entertainments  on  board.  Due  Queenstown,  Friday  morning,  July  5th. 


July  5,  by  special  train  to  Dublin  and  Droftheda 
( Eiattleneld  of  the  Boyne).  Description  of  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  ground,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  of  Drog¬ 
heda. 

Jaly  6,  Saturday,  to  Belfast.  Informal  reception 
in  the  evening.  Appropriate  services  on  Sun¬ 
day.  July  7t  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 

f  ublished  later.  .The  party  will  be  met  in 
reland  or  at  Wigtown  by  Mr.  W^m.  Carruth- 
•  ers,  F.R.S.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

July  8,  Monday,  Leave  Belfast  at  7  a.m.,  reaching 
Stranrear'at  11  a.m.,  and  Wigtown  at  noon. 
At  Wigtown  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen  (Church  of 
Scotland)  and  J.  Reid  (Free  Church)  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  party  and  show  tbem  the  graves  of 
Margnret  Wilson  and  Margaret  M’Lauchlan, 
the  “Wigtown  Martyrs.”  the  cell  in  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  the  place  where  they 
were  drowned,  and  the  monument  erected  to 
their  memory.  The  party  will  also  be  ioine'l 
here  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Todd,  the  author  of  “The 
Homes,  Haunts  and  Battlefields  of  Mte  Cove¬ 
nanters.”  At  3  p.m.  proceed  to  Dumfrl<qk.  In¬ 
spect  Msrtyrs’  Monument,  erected  to  Grierson, 
Welsh,  Kirk,  etc.;  also  visit  home  and  grave 
of  Bums. 

July  9,  Tuesday,  to  Sanquhar,  where  R.  Cameron 

Eublished  his  Declaration,  1680,  and  Renwick 
is  Declaration.  1684.  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
(Church  of  Scotland).  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  (U.  P. 
Church),  and  Rev.  J.  Fleming  (Free  Church), 
will  receive  the  party.  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Wood  have  collections  of  communion  tokens 
'  which  they  will  exhibit.  Thence  to  Cumnock 
(graves  of  Alex.  Peden  and  six  others). 
A  short  stay  here  with  local  friends.  To 
Muirkirk,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Dundas  (U.  P. 
t'hurch)  and  others  will  receive  the  party. 
Visits  to  site  of  house  of  John  Brown  and 
place  where  he  was  shot  and  buried.  Airds- 
moss,  where  a  Conventicle  was  attacked  by 
troopers  and  Richard  Cameron  and  eight  oth¬ 
ers  killed;  their  graves  and  tombstones 
Drives  and  walks  over  the  moors — a  day  of 
unique  experiences.  To  Glasgow. 

July  10,  Wednesday,  Morning  in  Glasgow.  Visit 
to  the  Cathedral,  graves  of  Buntine.  Hart, 
Scott,  Paton,  Richmond,  etc.  Monument  to 
Knox,  under  guidance  of  local  Presbyterians. 
At  noon  leave  for  Stirling,  where  Rev.  J.  T. 


Gowanlock  (U.  P.  Church)  and  others  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  party.  Church  of  James  Guthrie, 
his  monument,  etc.  Castle.  Proceed  to  St. 
Andrews. 

July  11,  Thur-iday,  St.  Andrews  Castle  where  Knox 
was  ordained,  graves  of  Rutherford,  and  Haly- 
burton.  Scenes  of  Mar^rdom  of  Hamilton, 
■Wishart,  etc.  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  (Professor  in 
St.  Andrews  University)  and  others  will  receive 
the  party  and  show  sights  of  interest.  To 
Eklinburgh. 

July  13-14,  EklinbuT^h.  A  visit  rich  in  sight¬ 
seeing  and  hospitalities.  The  program  in 
eludes  the  f'astle,  St.  Giles  and  Tomb  of 
Knox,  High  Street  (home  of  Knox),  Holyrood. 
Greyfriars  Church  and  Churchyard  (Martyrs 
Monument).  St.  Andrew’s  (scene  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption),  Museum.  University,  Scott’s  Monu¬ 
ment,  etc;  communion  service  st  St.  Giles ; 
Reception  at  New  College  Library  by  F^fes- 
sors  and  others.  Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock,  the 
authority  on  Ancient  Edinburgh,  has  offered 
to  guide  the  party  through  the  old  city.  Mr. 
Samuel  Neil  (an  elder  in  Greyfriars  Church) 
will  take  the  party  through  that  historic 
church  and  church  yard. 

July  15.  Monday,  to  Chester,  tia  Melrose.  Cathe¬ 
dral:  associations  of  Matthew  Henry.  Welsh 
Presbyterianism.  Optional  excursion  to  Man¬ 
chester. 

July  16,  Tuesday,  to  Oxford,  via  Stafford.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  ('olleges  and  meetings  with  English 
and  American  friends.  Those  who  prefer  can 
vary  the  routes  going  via  Stafford  and  Bedfortl 
(one  hour  to  visit  jau,  etc.)  to  Cambridge. 

July  17,  Wednesday,  Oxford  and  vicinity. 

July  18-23,  In  Ixindon.  Another  memorable 
group  of  visits  and  hospitalitie-s.  Westminster 
Abbey  (visit  to  Jerusalem  Chamber).  British 
Museum  (special  alcove  of  Presbyterian  liter¬ 
ature),  the  Tower,  Williams  College  (early 
Presbyterian  archives),  Wandsworth  (first  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbytery),  public  services  and  rec^tion. 
A  reception  by  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
is  spoken  of  and  preparations  to  that  end  are 
now  making.  Opportunity  for  meeting  lead¬ 
ing  ministers  and  elders  in  attendance  on  Syn- 
cdical  Committees  then  in  session  at  Ixmdon. 


July  23,  Tuesday,  to  Paris,  via  Canterbury,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Catnedral  (Presbyterian  services  in 
Crypt),  Dover-Calais  route  to  Paris,  reaching 
that  city  at  7  p.m. 

July  23-27,  In  Paris.  Visits  to  memorable  .scenes 
in  Huguenot  history,  under  guidance  of  French 
Protestants.  Rev.  H.  Weiss,  librarian  of  the 
Huguenot  Library,  will  receive  the  party, 
show  places  of  interest  and  deliver  an  widress 
on  the  B'rench  Reformed  Church  in  the  hall  of 
the  Library,  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 
He  will  exhibit  MSS.  of  Farel,  CaUin  and 
others,  also  original  portraits  of  Colifpiy,  etc. 
In  Paris  the  party  will  have  every  facility  for 
examining  the  work  of  the  McAll  Mission,  in¬ 
cluding  excursion  on  the  Seine  in  the  new 
river  boat,  as  ^ests  of  the  Mission.  Dr.  Greig 
will  be  in  Paris  to  receive  the  party  on  behalf 
of  the  McAll  Mis.sion.  M.  D’Aubime  (son  of 
the  historian)  who  is  connected  with  the  Mis¬ 
sion  also  expats  to  be  in  Paris. 

July  27,  Saturday,  Paris  to  Geneva. 

July  27-Aug.  4,  A  week  in  Switzerland.  At  Gen¬ 
eva  Rev.  Eugene  Choisy,  w'ho  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  or  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church,  and 
is  Librarian  of  the  Calvinian  library,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  p<rty,  give  an  address  on  the  Swiss. 
Reformation  in  connection  particularly  with 
Geneva,  show  original  manuscripts,  etc.,  of 
the  Reformers,  and  escort  the  party  to  the  sites 
associated  with  iheir  lives.  After  leaving 
Geneva,  the  party  will  visit  Grindelwald  (re¬ 
ception  by  Madam  D’Aubigne),  Interlaken, 
Brienz,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  etc. 

Aug.  5,  Monday,  to  Heidelberg. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  to  Cologne. 

Aug.  7,  Wednesday,  Amsterdam,  “Committee  of 
Welcome,”  or^nized  to  take  charge  of  party 
in  Holland.  Under  their  aitspices  visit  I)elft, 
Ijeyden  and  other  historic  scenes.  Rev.  Dr, 
Griffis  expects  to  meet  party  in  Holland. 

Aug.  10,  Saturday,  sail  from  Antwerp. 

Aug.  20,  Arrive  in  New  York. 


Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary  will  relate  only 
to  minor  details. 

Eight  Weeks,  $400. 


The  Evangelist’s  Church  Music  Tour  Itinerary. 

starting,  with  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  on  American  Line  S.S.  *<Berlin,”  Wednesday,  June  26th,  at  4  P.M.,  from  Pier  14, 
North  River,  (foot  of  Fulton  Street),  New  York  City.  Frequent  literary  and  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  on  board.  Due  Southampton,  Saturday  morning,  July  6th. 

The  music  in  the  Cathedrals,  etc.,  in  the  services  far  the  days  of  the  visits,  as  noted  below,  selected  specially  for  the  party. 


July  6,  Saturday,  to  Salisbury.  Special  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Cathedral,  10:80  a.m., 
Charles  F.  South,  organist.  To  Oxford. 

July  7»  Sunday,  in  Oxford.  Special  services 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Sir  John  Stainer. 

July  8,  Monday,  to  Worcester.  Special  service 
in  the  Cathedral,  Hugh  Blair,  organist. 
To  Chester. 

July  9,  Tuesday,  in  Chester.  Special  services 
in  the  Cathedral,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge, 
organist.  Excursion  to  Eaton  Hall. 
Musicals  and  re-union  in  evening. 

July  10,  Wednesday,  to  Liverpool.  Organ  Re¬ 
cital  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  To  Man¬ 
chester;  Organ  Recital  in  Town  Hall 
by  J.  K.  Pyne.  To  York. 

July  i I,  Tuesday.  Special  Service  (morning) 
in  York  Minster,  Dr.  J.  Naylor, 
Organist.  To  Lincoln.  Special  Service 
(afternoon)  in  the  Cathedral.  J.  M. 
W.  Young,  Organist.  To  Peterborough. 

July  13,  Friday,  Special  Service  (morning)  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  To  Ely  and 
Cambridge.  Organ  Recitals  at  St. 
John’s  College  (Dr.  Garrett)  and  Trinity 
College  (Dr.  Gray).  Afternoon  Service 
in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Dr.  Mann, 
Organist.  Inspection  of  the  Gardens, 
Museums,  etc.  To  London,  evening. 


July  13,  Saturday,  Morning  Prayer  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  Dr.  Martin. 
Organist.  Excursion  to  Windsor  Castle 
as  guests  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians. 

July  14,  Sunday,  Special  Services  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  W.  S.  Hoyte,  Organist,  and 
Temple  Church.  Dr.  Hopkins,  Organ¬ 
ist,  London.  Evening  Service  in  Union 
Chapel  (congregational  singing).  Foun¬ 
tain  Meen,  Organist. 

July  15-18,  In  london.  Special  Service  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Organist.  Receptions  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  and  the  Musical 
Association,  Concert  by  J.  S  Curwen’s 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  chorus.  Organ  Recital  in 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  Visits  to  the  Guild¬ 
hall  School  of  Music,  Crystal  Palace, 
Organ  Works  of  Willis  and  others,  etc. 

July  19,  Friday,  To  Paris. 

July  30-33,  In  Paris.  Organ  Recital  in  Troca- 
dero  bj  M.  Guilmant,  Services  in  Ste. 
Trinite,  Madeleine,  (M.  Dubois),  St. 
Sulpice,  (M.  Widor),  and  Russian 
Church,  etc. 

July  33,  Tuesday,  to  Brussels  and  Rotterdam. 

July  34,  Wednesday,  in  Rotterdam.  Inspect 
the  Cathedral  and  Octagon  Church 
Organs. 


July  35,  Thursday,  to  Amsterdam.  Ins)iect. 
the  Old  Church  and  New  Church  or¬ 
gans.  Amsterdam.  To  Haarlem.  In¬ 
spect  the  Cathedral  organ. 

July  36,  Friday,  to  Antwerp.  Inspect  the- 
Cathedral  and  St.  Paul’s  Church  or¬ 
gans,  museums,  etc. 

July ’37,  Saturday,  embark  at  Antwerp  for- 
New  York  in  Red  Star  (American) 
Line  steamer. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  arrive  in  New  York. 

Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary' will  re¬ 
late  only  to  minor  details. 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon, 

Yesterday,  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  sailed  for  Europe  for  his  usual  summer 
rest  among  the  snow  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  upon  the  heights  where  lies  repose. 
The  good  wishes,  the  warm  admiration  of  the 
vast  majority  in  this  great  city  and  all  over 
our  land  go  with  him.  And  why?  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  has  achieved  success  in  everything 
he  undertook  to  do  for  this  community,  for  he 
has  not,  but  because  from  one  end  of  this 
great  country  to  the  other  he  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  man  who  in  his  work  for  re¬ 
form  has  sought  nothing  for  himself ;  a  man 
to  whom  nothing  can  be  given  except  coopera¬ 
tion  ;  a  man  for  whom  nothing  can  be  done 
except  cooperation ;  a  man  who  wants  of  his 
fellow  citizens  absolutely  nothing  but  that 
they  shall  be  good  citizens.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  the  credit  of  this  nation  that  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  single-eyed  public  spirit  should  be 
unique;  but  it  is  something  that  the  public  is 
competent  to  recognize  that  Dr.  Parkhurst’s 
public  action  has  been  and  is  entirely  without 
flaw  of  self-seeking ;  it  is  something  that  the  I 


public  is  competent  to  admire  this  pure,  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  to  the  public  service.  It 
shows  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  by  no  means 
so  far  given  over  to  corruption  as  some  critics 
would  have  us  suppose. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  hiniself  supposes  no  such 
thing.  His  confidence  in  the  people  has  been 
thorough  from  the  first — from  a  period  when 
such  confidence  was  fairly  sublime  in  view  of 
the  obstacles  persistently  placed  in  his  way, 
and  in  view  of  warnings  from  high  places, 
that  his  life  was  not  safe  so  long  as  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  course.  It  was  perhaps  because 
he  believed  in  the  people  then,  that  he  had 
courage  to  go  forward  nothing  daunted  by 
such  warnings ;  and  almost  his  last  words  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  country  show  that  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
“The  heart  of  the  people  beats  true  and  is 
always  responsive  to  good,”  he  said,  including 
among  the  people  even  those  who  have  but 
a  short  time  been  of  us.  “When  I  say  the 
people  I  mean  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  even  those  who  come  from  far  off 
homes  on  the  other  side.”  He  recognizes 
that  not  only  our  own  citizens  but  those  of 
other  cities  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
principles  of  reform.  “When  in  the  course  of 
an  address  in  Philadelphia  I  turned  to  the 
Mayor,  who  was  on  the  platform,  and  said 
that  we  should  not  have  clean  government  in 
New  York  until  State  and  municipal  politics 
were  separated,  and  that  the  same  truth  ap¬ 
plied  to  Philadelphia,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
warmth  of  applause.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
responded  tumultuously  to  it.”  Yes,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  are  now  responding  to  the 
appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  them,  but  it 
needed  a  man  like  Dr.  Parkhurst,  pure  of 
heart,  single  of  eye,  utterly  indifferent  to 
fame  or  fortune,  so  long  as  the  cause  of  right 
was  carried  forward — it  needed  such  a  man  to 
make  the  public  conscious  of  the  best  that 
was  in  them,  and  ready,  like  their  leader,  to 
stand  up  for  the  right.  No  reward  that  this 
country  could  possibly  give  to  Dr.  Parkhurst 
would  be  worth  so  much  as  the  consciousness 
that  as  he  sails  away  from  these  shores  he  car¬ 
ries  with  him  the  affectionate  respect  of  the 
American  people,  and  leaves  behind  him  mul¬ 
titudes  who  ate  determined  to  do  the  duty  as 
citizens  which  he  has  shown  to  be  theirs. 

If  the  changed  feeling  toward  reform  is  full 
of  hope  for  our  city  and  our  country,  not  lees 
significant  is  the  change  of  feeling  manifested 
last  Monday  when  the  Salvation  Army  dedi¬ 
cated  its  new  building  on  Fourteenth  Street. 
Never,  perhaps,  except  in  the  case  of  Dr.. 
Parkhurst,  has  there  been  a  more  signal  tri¬ 
umph  of  single-hearted  devotion  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  people — a  triumph  all  the 
more  impressive  because  it  is  gained  over  the 
prejudices,  not  of  the  worst  people,  but  of  the 
best.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Salvation 


Army  first  came  to  this  country— a  small 
branch  of  it  indeed,  consisting  of  one  oilicer 
and  seven  women — it  was  met  with  contempt, 
with  suspicion,  with  active  opposition.  Even 
those  who  respected  the  motives  of  the  Salva¬ 
tionists  (and  they  were  fewer  than  we  now 
realize),  were  convinced  that  their  methods 
were  wrong,  or,  at  best,  not  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  America ;  the  rest  of  the  community 
frankly  and  somewhat  loudly  disavowed  the 
Salvation  Army  and  all  its  works.  And  last 
Monday,  as  the  procession  moved  through  the 
streets  in  the  broiling  heat,  with  flags  and 
banners  and  music,  officers  in  their  uniforms, 
the  “slum  brigade”  in  their  white  aprons,  the 
hospital  staff  in  white  jackets,  the  Hallelujah 
lassies  in  the  ugly  bonnets  which  have  come 
to  shelter  so  many  refined  and  lovely  faces, 
there  was  not  one  spectator  so  indifferent  as 
not  to  wish  them  well,  few  who  did  not  fol¬ 
low  them  with  hearty  sympathy  and  thorough 
respect.  It  is  the  victory  of  perfect  unselfish¬ 
ness,  of  thorough  devotion  to  the  good  of 
men.  It  is  the  victory  of  reality — of  real  love, 
real  conviction,  real  self-sacrifice. 

There  is  no  reason  for  either  surprise  or  dis¬ 
couragement  in  the  reversal  of  Captain 
Devery’s  sentence  and  his  reinstatement  in 
the  police  force.  True,  he  is  without  question 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  men  on  the  force,  the 
protector  of  crime,  and  the  unabashed  receiver 
of  bribes;  but  under  our  present  police  admin¬ 
istration  he  can  do  little  harm,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  be  much  more  anxious  to 
retain  his  position  than  the  public  will  be  to 
have  him  keep  it.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  trial  under 
which  he  was  condemned,  it  is  far  better,  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  good  order,  that  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubi;  there 
has  long  been  no  question  of  his  guilt,  nor 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  all 
the  opponents  of  reform  with  whom  Dr.  Park¬ 
hurst  came  in  contact.  And  public  opinion 
has  power  in  these  days ;  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  Deverys  and  their  kind,  that 
the  public  has  no  doubt  of  their  guilt. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  done 
themselves  credit  in  the  method  they  have 
chosen  for  showing  their  appreciation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Low’s  munificent  gift.  They  have  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  Seth  Low  Professorship  of 
American  History,  the  professorship  being 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  large  and 
intelligent  interest  which  President  Low  has 
shown  in  public  affairs,  and  the  important  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered  in  this  sphere.  And  it 
is  good  that  in  the  great  university  which 
Columbia  will  soon  be,  there  should  be  a  chair 
especially  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  and  to  the  inculcation  of 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  secured 
to  the  individual  citizen  and  to  all  classes  of 
society  under  American  institutions. 
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Another  scholastic  building  will  soon  crown 
the  beautiful  Cathedral  Heights  where  the 
Teacher’s  College  now  stands  and  Columbia 
soon  will  be.  The  Trustees  of  Barnard  have 
definitely  settled  upon  a  block  of  ground  there, 
though  after  paying  the  $60,000  which  they 
now  have  in  hand  they  will  be  $100,000  in 
debt.  But  the  friends  of  Barnard,  especially 
its  women  friends,  have  shown  such  pluck 
and  energy  so  far  that  they  will  surely  find 
friends  of  woman’s  education  to  give  them  the 
amount  needed,  the  more  surely  that  they 
already  have  $200,000  in  hand  for  buildings, 
and  that  work  upon  them  is  to  begin  before 
long.  _ 

The  ocean  tragedy  that  occurred  last  week 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Colima  does  not  perhaps 
come  home  to  us  with  the  thrill  of  sympathy 
that  we  should  feel  had  it  occurred  in  the 
Atlantic  instead  of  the  Pacific.  But  it  was 
none  the  less  tragical  for  that,  and  the  fact 
that  no  one  on  board  of  the  vessel  appears  to 
have  been  in  fault,  that  the  violence  of  the 
storm  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  most 
heroic  efforts  to  avail  for  her  safety,  makes 
the  event  the  more  darkly  tragical.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the 
method  of  loading  the  cargo,  and  as  all  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  are  loaded 
in  the  same  way,  measures  will  be  taken  by 
the  Mexican  Government  that  no  further  risk 
of  this  kind  be  run.  Nearly  a  hundred  and 
seventy  lives  were  lost,  and  $160,000  of  treas¬ 
ure,  not  to  be  recovered  because  of  the  great 
depth  of  the  water  where  the  vessel  sank. 
All  accounts  of  survivors  bear  witness  to  the 
heroism  of  the  ship’s  officers,  especially  of  the 
captain,  who  went  down  with  his  ship. 


Promises  are  made  in  Constantinople  that 
the  administration  of  government  in  Armenia 
shall  be  reformed  ;  this  in  answer  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France. 
It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Vizier,  General 
Djooad  Pacha,  has  resigned  in  consequence 
of  these  demands.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  rea¬ 
son  to  assume  that  the  Turkish  Government 
is  not  acting  in  good  faith  in  this  matter,  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  changes  promised 
will  bear  watching, so  that  promises  made  to  the 
ear  be  not  broken  to  the  hope.  Armenia  has 
suffered  too  long  and  too  terribly  not  to  be 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  peoples. 


The  chief  interest  of  Germany  during  the 
early  part  of  this  month  will  be  the  opening 
of  the  Baltic  Ship  Canal.  In  this  interest  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  share  so  far  as  to 
send  three  war-ships  to  take  part  in  the  festivi¬ 
ties.  Just  at  present  these  ships  are  at 
Southampton,  where  the  officers  are  receiving 
all  sorts  of  honors  and  kindnesses.  It  is  said 
that  the  German  Government  is  making  most 
lavish  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of  for¬ 
eign  guests,  understanding  by  the  word  “enter¬ 
tainment”  what  Mr.  Samuel  Weller’s  friends  un¬ 
derstood  by  a  “  swarry.  ”  There  are  to  be  twenty 
thousand  foreign  soldiers  attached  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  war-ships, our  own  among  the  number,  and 
for  them,  in  addition  to  their  regular  rations, 
the  German  Government  has  made  a  daily  pro¬ 
vision  of  eatables  and  of  drinkables ;  the 
latter,  wine,  milk,  beer,  and  spirits,  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  twenty  thousand  gallons  in  all  I 
Even  in  hot  weather  a  daily  gallon  of  fluid 
per  head  seems  over  hospitable. 


It  appears  that  Japan  is  not  to  have  the 
fruits  of  victory  without  valiant  fighting  for 
them.  Formosa  resists  the  transfer  of  J apanese 
authority,  and  it  has  proved  necessary  to  send 
troope  to  take  forcible  possession.  There  has 
been  an  engagement,  with  victory  on  the  side 


of  Japan  ;  and  the  final  result  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  Japan  has  so  distinguished  herself  by 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  that  she 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  disinterested  peoples 
in  her  purpose  to  yield  nothing  that  is  hers  by 
the  treaty  of  peace. 


The  report  that  Marti,  the  leader  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionists,  is  not  dead,  as  has  been 
believed,  has  stirred  the  people  of  that  island 
and  their  friends  in  this  country  to  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  renewed  the  courage  of  the 
army.  It  is  still  impossible  to  place  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  reports  of  the  situation,  whether 
they  emanate  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
Spain  is  still  inclined  to  minify  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  insurrection,  and  Cuba  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  the  victories  it 
achieves.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
islanders  are  showing  a  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance  greater  than  was  expected  of  them.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  Cuba  has  much  to 
complain  of  in  Spanish  methods  of  government. 


Last  year  Protestant  missions  in  Korea 
passed  their  tenth  milestone.  No  missionary 
now  in  that  country  has  had  more  than  eight 
years  of  actual  service,  yet  at  a  public  meeting 
held  last  October,  described  in  the  recently 
issued  report  of  the  Korea  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  50,000  cos/i  (small  coins)  were  subscribed 
by  the  Koreans  themselves  for  the  printing  of 
religious  literature.  This  is  certainly  a  strik¬ 
ing  witness  both  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  that  “hermit”  people,  and  to  the  fine 
quality  of  the  material  upon  which  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  able  to  work.  It  is  not 
all  Christian  converts  who  are  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  religious  literature.  In  the 
highly  difficult  task  of  creating  a  Christian 
literature  the  Korean  missionaries  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  Chinese  classics  have  been 
for  centuries  the  basis  of  Korean  education, 
and  therefore  tracts  which  have  proved  useful 
in  China  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  Korea. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far 
a  readiness  to  read  religious  tracts  proves  the 
hopefulness  of  religious  work  among  any  class 
or  people.  We  know,  for  example,  that  tract 
distribution  in  this  country  and  England  can 
no  longer  be  carried  on  with  profit  on  the 
method  of  broadcast  distribution  so  useful 
half  a  century  ago.  Though  tracts  still  have 
their  use  in  religious  work,  they  need  to  be 
used  with  discrimination.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found  on  the  frontier,  or  among 
persons  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  famine  of  reading  matter  in  one 
case,  and  the  joy  of  seeing  anything  printed 
in  one’s  native  language  in  the  other,  which 
gains  a  welcome  for  tracts  in  these  two  cases. 


Singularly  enough,  the  one  Christian  country 
in  which  religious  tracts  receive  the  warmest 
welcome,  is  that  which  we  are  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  the  most  irreligious  of  them  all — France. 
A  lady  now  in  this  country  who  has  worked 
for  many  years  as  a  missionary  among  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  girls  in  Paris,  lately  said  that 
she  had  yet  to  see  the  first  Frenchman  or  wo¬ 
man,  gentle  or  simple,  treat  a  tract  with  con¬ 
tempt.  The  offer  is  always  thankfully  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception,  to  see  the  tract  at  once  read.  Often 
a  second  careful  reading  follows  the  first,  and 
not  infrequently  the  reader  comes  back  with 
the  request  for  another  “little  book.”  The 
same  thing  has  been  remarked  by  the  workers 
in  the  McAll  Mission  from  the  very  beginning 
of  that  work,  which  was  indeed  called  into 
being  by  the  distribution  of  tracts.  During 
the  twenty-three  years  of  this  mission  millions 
of  tracts,  and  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thou¬ 


sands  of  portions  of  Scripture,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  Tracts  are  therefore  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  Paris,  yet  they  are  received  with 
the  same  respect,  and  as  carefully  read  and 
treasured  as  at  the  beginning.  And  this  in  a 
city  where  reading  matter  is  cheap  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  among  men  of  intelligence,  even  of 
learning,  no  less  than  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant. 

Perhaps  the  tendency  which  M.  Paul  Bour- 
get  discovered  in  Americans— of  desiring  to 
excel  in  everything,  even  though  the  thing 
itself  be  not  good — has  helped  some  of  us  to 
endure  the  “record-breaking”  heat  of  the 
past  week.  Such  comfort  and  coolness  as  any 
of  us  were  able  to  extract  from  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  weather  bureau  that  no 
record  exists  of  so  warm  a  last  day  of  May, 
or  a  first  and  second  of  June,  were  for  a  time 
all  the  comfort  and  coolness  anybody  had, 
for  not  only  were  these  days  warm  be¬ 
yond  precedent,  they  followed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  a  period  that  was  cold  beyond 
precedent.  We  have  the  name  of  being  an 
“adaptable”  people,”  and  so  we  are;  but  he 
must  be  a  genius  in  that  line  who  can  adapt 
himself  to  a  fall  of  sixty  degrees  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  supper  and  bedtime,  as  occurred 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  to  be  followed  by  a  rise 
from  freezing  into  the  nineties  within  a  few 
days.  And  as  we  write  the  temperature  is 
falling  again— fourteen  degrees  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes  is  the  record  so  far.  The  record  of  deaths 
and  prostrations  from  heat  during  the  last 
few  days  is  so  long  as  to  be  fairly  startling, 
but  apparently  there  is  now  to  be  a  respite. 


This  month — on  the  26th— our  Pilgrims  will 
set  forth  for  their  journey  over  sea.  They 
have  become  two  bands,  the  one  to  visit  the 
shrines  of  sacred  song,  the  other  the  hallowed 
places  where  Presbyterianism  was  born  and 
reared,  where  it  passed  through  its  time  of 
storm  and  stress,  and  by  witnessing  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom  and  sore  struggle  of  many  kinds  be¬ 
came  the  power  for  righteousness  it  has  for 
centuries  been  in  the  world.  It  is  a  beautiful 
opportunity  for  foreign  travel  that  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  our  friends,  but  this 
pilgrimage  may  prove  to  be  far  more  than 
this.  For  visiting  these  sacred  shrines,  dwell¬ 
ing  anew  in  spirit  upon  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  our  own  branch  of 
Christ’s  Church,  recalling  to  mind  the  tre¬ 
mendous  issues  that  have  been  at  stake  in 
times  past,  perceiving,  too,  in  the  true  per¬ 
spective  of  distance,  how  some  issues  that 
seemed  all  important,  were,  in  fact,  of  minor 
moment,  and  how  the  great  truths  to  which 
our  Church  was  raised  up  to  witness  have, 
after  all,  impresed  themselves  upon  the  world 
silently,  imperceptibly,  we  know  not  how,  as 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  our  travellers  will 
gain  a  new  and  more  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
real  nature  of  Truth,  of  its  wideness  and  free¬ 
ness,  the  largeness  of  its  horizon,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  comprehending  or  caging  it  within 
narrow  limits.  So  they  will  bring  back  with 
them  a  new  spirit  of  freedom,  of  tolerance,  of 
charity  to  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  with  a  deeper  love  of  all  that  truly 
distinguishes  us  as  one  family  in  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord. 


The  speaking  likenesses  which  we  give  of 
Mr.  Tousley  and  Mr.  Pardee  on  our  first  page 
will  give  pleasure  to  all  readers  who  once 
knew  them  and  were  cognizant  of  their  great 
and  life-long  usefulness.  Principal  Clark  of 
SoduB  writes  of  them  pleasantly  elsewhere. 
We  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate  for 
Children’s  Day  than  the  recalling  of  their 
devoted  labors  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  SUBMISSION  IS  RIGHT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Our  Divine  Master  once  said  “except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” 
The  best  trait  of  the  best  child  is  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  to  parental  authority.  And  the  clearest 
test  of  conversion  is  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  trouble  with  us  is 
that  we  so  often  pick  and  choose  just  what  we 
will  obey,  and  how  much  we  will  obey,  and 
whom  we  will  obey.  All  the  most  striking 
cases  of  obedience  mentioned  in  the  Bible— 
Abraham  laying  his  son  on  the  altar.  Daniel 
braving  the  king’s  lions,  Naaman  going 
straight  to  the  Jordan,  the  leper  hastening  to 
the  priest  end  being  healed  as  he  went,  the 
paralytic  stretching  out  his  withered  arm — all 
these  have  the  quality  of  promptness  to  do 
just  as  they  were  directed.  Issues  and  results 
are  left  with  God.  The  negro  preacher  hit 
the  idea  exactly  in  that  oft-quoted  assertion 
“if  God  tells  me  to  jump  troo  dat  atone  wall. 
I’m  goin’  to  jump  at  it.  Goin’  troo  it  belongs 
to  God;  jumpin’  at  it  belongs  to  me.”  That 
was  the  grotesque  way  of  putting  the  same 
sublime  truth  as  is  conveyed  in  the  command 
“speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward !”  To  march  into  the  Red  Sea  be¬ 
longed  to  Moses  ;  to  divide  the  Red  Sea  and 
make  a  dry  pathway  for  his  people  was  God’s 
prerogative. 

If  there  be  any  one  beautiful  trait  in  healthy- 
hearted  childhood  it  is  the  trait  of  cheerful 
submission  to  the  will  of  father  and  mother. 
Submission  to  the  clearly  ascertained  will  of 
God,  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  or  however  it 
may  cross  us,  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  evi¬ 
dences  of  true  conversion.  I  doubt  if  there 
be  any  higher  attainment  in  the  Christian  life 
than  for  any  of  us  to  be  able  to  say  honestly, 
“I  pray  God  that  I  may  never  find  my  own 
will  again  as  long  as  I  live.”  Let  us  under¬ 
stand,  however,  just  what  kind  of  submission 
we  are  to  practice.  We  are  bound  to  submit 
to  God’s  distinct  orderings,  and  to  such  trials 
as  He  lays  upon  us  for  our  spiritual  discipline. 
Dr.  Payson  of  Portland  wisely  said  that  “no 
man  is  fit  to  rise  up  from  a  bed  of  sufifering 
and  labor  again  for  Christ  until  he  is  made 
willing  to  lie  still  and  suffer  as  Jong  as  his 
Master  pleases.”  There  are  some  things  which 
He  has  placed  in  our  way  and  woe  be  to  us  if 
we  strive  to  displace  them. 

But  there  are  obstacles  often  found  in  our 
pathway  that  are  just  to  test  our  faith,  our 
courage,  and  our  loyalty  to  the  Right.  Many 
a  Hill  Difficulty  is  encountered  on  our  road  to 
heaven,  to  sinew  our  strength  by  the  tough 
climb.  Apollyon  is  allowed  sometimes  to 
stride  right  across  our  path  with  the  defiant 
threat  “thou  sbalt  go  no  farther,  and  here  will 
I  spill  thy  soul  I”  He  is  a  puny  Christian  who 
has  no  such  set-tos  with  the  Devil.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  puts  some  things  in  our  way 
as  prohibitions ;  and  we  do  ourselves  deadly 
harm  if  we  try  to  remove  them  or  get  around 
them.  Other  things  are  placed  there  to  test 
our  spiritual  force  and  our  loyalty ;  the  only 
right  course  is  for  us  to  lay  hold  of  them  and 
hurl  them  out  of  our  way.  When  the  youth¬ 
ful  David  discovered  the  lion  and  the  bear  at¬ 
tacking  his  flocks  he  did  not  say  “Providence 
sent  these  animals,  and  I  must  submit  to 
them.”  If  there  were  any  Providence  in  it 
the  object  might  rather  be  to  develop  his  grit. 
Pastors  often  submit  tamely  to  conditions  in 
their  church  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  young  shepherd  dealt  with  those  beasts  of 
prey.  Good  people  in  every  community  sub¬ 
mit  to  intolerable  evils,  nuisances,  and  public 
curses  just  as  New  York’s  citizens  submitted 
to  Tammany  despotisms  until  the  heroic  Park- 
hurst  fairly  shamed  them  into  revolt. 


In  this  whole  great  matter  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  God  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
discriminate  wisely.  God  may  sometimes 
seem  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  prayers.  His 
silence  or  failure  to  answer  should  teach  us 
“  to  pray  and  not  to  faint.  ”  That  earnest  wo¬ 
man  in  the  coasts  of  Canaan  would  have  made 
an  awful  mistake  if  she  had  given  over  her 
praying  simply  because  Christ  kept  her  for 
awhile  at  arm’s  length.  Her  persistence  car 
ried  the  day— just  as  the  Master  meant  that  it 
should.  God  often  says  “no”  to  little  faith 
and  lazy  hands;  He  loves  to  say  “yes”  to 
sturdy  faith  and  hard  work.  Sometimes  my 
Heavenly  Father  lays  heavy  afflictions  on  me, 
and  tells  me  all  the  while,  “whom  I  love  I 
chasten.”  Then  let  me  submit.  At  other 
times  He  lays,  or  permits  to  be  laid,  great  ob¬ 
stacles  in  my  path,  and  then  the  voice  to  me 
is,  “if  thou  bast  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  this  mountain  shall  be  removed.”  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  The  line  of  cor¬ 
rect  distinction  between  two  opposite  errors 
seems  to  be  just  about  in  this  fashion.  A 
sinner  submits  to  unrighteous  demands ;  the 
true  Christian  never  does.  The  sinner  refuses 
to  submit  to  God’s  just  and  holy  demands,  and 
to  His  orderings  in  providence.  The  child¬ 
like  Christian  submits  without  a  murmur; 
“not  as  I  will.  Father,  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 
God’s  wise  government  is  the  solidest  ground 
of  my  confidence  and  joy;  it  is  the  rock-bed 
that  underlies  all  my  theology.  To  fight 
against  God  means— hell  1  To  obey  God  and 
sweetly  submit  to  Him  is  the  prelude  of  heaven. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner  was  one  of  the 
godliest  men  I  ever  knew.  When  a  circle  of 
eminent  ministers  met  at  his  house  one  Satur¬ 
day  evening  he  requested  them  to  join  in 
singing  Schmolke’s  beautiful  hymn  : 

“  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt 
Oh.  mav  Thy  will  be  mine; 
luto  Thy  hand  of  love, 

I  would  my  all  resign; 

Straight  to  my  home  above 
I  travel  calmly  on 
And  sing,  in  life  or  death, 

My  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  I  ” 

On  the  next  Saturday  evening  that  same 
circle  of  brethren  joined  in  paying  loving 
tributes  to  his  memory !  The  noble  veteran 
had  yielded  up  every  wish  to  His  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  and  was  sweetly  surprised  into 
heaven.  _ 

SUPPOSE  1 

Yes,  suppose  that  five  years  hence,  more  or 
less,  the  General  Assembly  shall  record  a 
strong  liberal  majority— a  supposition  not  at 
all  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  since  the 
world  “do  move.”  And  suppose  that  Prince¬ 
ton,  having  yielded  to  insistent  pressure,  has 
done  that  which  its  pronounced  judgment  has 
declared  unnecessary  and  unwise,  and  put  its 
splendid  endowment  at  the  mercy  of  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  of  whatever  color 
it  may  happen  to  be.  Then  what?  An  occa¬ 
sion  might  possibly  arise— such  n  thing  is  sup- 
posable— for  a  strongly  accented  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  liberal  Assembly  and  the 
governing  Board  of  Princeton  Seminary,  or  of 
any  other  seminary  legally  subject  to  our 
“highest  court.”  Ah,  now  it  is  the  other 
side’s  ox  that  is  gored. 

“What  will  you  do  in  such  a  casef”  was 
once  asked  of  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
place  all  Presbyterian  Seminaries  under  legal 
control  of  tbe  Assembly. 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  “I  am  a  lawyer  and  know 
how  to  accept  an  adverse  verdict.” 

“But  would  you?  Would  the  conservatives 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  liberal  majority  over 
the  Seminaries  of  their  theological  preference?” 

After  some  hesitation  he  replied:  “Yes,  of 
course.  ” 

But  would  he?  Would  they?  Here,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  fine  opening  into  long  vistas  of 
legal  complications  and  confiicts  when  the 
Assembly  gets  a  “  standing  in  the  civil  courts.  ” 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  CONGRESS  I 
By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Opening  the  parsonage  mail  the  other  morn¬ 
ing  a  letter  was  read  which  had  come  there  by 
some  mistake.  It  was  evidently  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  superintendent  of  some  tele¬ 
graph  company  to  local  operators.  It  ran 
thus:  “Baseball  news,  race  news,  reports  of 
prize  fights,  or,  in  fact,  sporting  news  of  any 
description,  must  not  be  delayed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  always  rushed.” 

If  that  is  the  class  of  news  that  the  public 
demand  fresh  and  hot,  what  prospect  is  there 
of  gaining  attention  to  any  matter  of  less 
sportive  character.  When,  however,  there 
can  be  combined  pleasure  and  profit,  there 
may  be  hope  of  winning  public  favor.  Such  is 
the  character  of  that  which  is  now  submitted 
to  the  attention  of  all  readers. 

Our  question  is  not  addressed  to  politicians 
of  Church  or  State,  but  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  who  feel  the  need  of  something  re¬ 
freshing  in  the  way  of  religious  conventions, 
something  not  strictly  polemic  or  contro¬ 
versial.  Some  place  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Such  a  place  can  be  found  by  all,  this 
month,  at  beautiful  Oneida  in  the  heart  of 
the  garden  section  of  New  York  State  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  the  annual  Church  Congress 
has  become  an  institution  that  cannot  be 
spared.  So  our  annual  State  Presbyterian 
Congress  is  rapidly  become  fully  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  tbe  Synod,  and  to  some  more  so.  The 
attractions  at  Oneida  this  year  are  greater 
than  ever.  Some  of  them  have  never  been 
offered  before. 

The  good  people  are  willing  to  entertain  all 
the  delegates  at  their  homes  if  they  will  notify 
the  local  committee  before  hand.  This  has 
never  been  done,  and  is  certainly  a  noble  and 
generous  step  for  the  people  and  their  pastor 
to  undertake,  considering  the  amount  of  hos¬ 
pitality  it  involves. 

As  to  speakers,  the  country  has  been  searched 
east  and  west  to  provide  the  most  popular  and 
effective  stars  that  could  be  secured,  experts 
in  the  various  departments  of  Church  and 
mission  work.  There  never  was  a  greater 
treat  offered  to  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York 
State  than  the  list  of  good  things  just  sent 
out  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  All 
the  speakers  have  accepted  the  appointments, 
and  are  coming  charged  to  tbe  muzzle  with 
the  latest  stories,  facts,  and  figures  of  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom. 

Then,  every  one  who  comes  is  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  free  discussion  that  follows 
tbe  addresses.  These  are  very  informal  and 
colloquial,  and  often  bring  out  as  clever  bits 
as  the  prepared  speeches  afford. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.H.Stebbins  of  Rochester,  well 
known  as  one  of  our  most  brilliant  platform 
men,  is  to  have  a  night  under  bis  charge. 
President  Stryker  is  to  be  another  feature. 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Ray  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  are  to  represent  the  West, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  tbe  East.  Dr.  Mason 
Knox  of  Baltimore  will  bring  the  Southern 
fire,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Burrell  will  show  by  his  ad¬ 
dress  the  great  power  he  has  over  popular  audi¬ 
ences.  Tbe  colored  people  will  be  voiced  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders,  an  ex-slave  and  now 
President  of  Biddle  University,  by  many  said 
to  be  superior  to  Booker  Washington.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  from  Syria,  China,  Africa,  Laos,  and 
India  will  also  speak.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
Congress? 

The  railways  have  reduced  their  rates  to  a 
minimum,  and  all  seems  to  combine  this  year 
to  make  you  a  congressman. 

Then,  for  outside  attractions,  who  would  not 
like  to  see  the  “Oneida  Community”  of  world¬ 
wide  celebrity?  You  are  but  a  short  trip,  too, 
from  Trenton  Falls,  while  Saratoga,  near  by, 
is  already  open.  At  the  request  of  tbe  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  a  hearty  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  who  have  been  enlisted  in  this 
grand  cause  to  be  present  and  represent  their 
respective  bodies,  parishes,  or  Presbyteries. 
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SEMINARY  CONTROL. 

Speech  bv  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox,  of  Bloomfield 
Seminary,  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Moderator  and  Brethren  : 

I  recognize  the  progress  which  this  debate 
has  made.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  church,  but  it  has  made 
great  advance  in  recognition  of  the  two  unlike 
elements  among  us.  I  came,  Mr.  Moderator, 
to  this  Assembly  with  great  reluctance,  but 
my  brethren  wished  me  to  come.  I  would  not 
have  come  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  the  end 
of  the  Assembly,  which  I  wished  to  attend. 
I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  this 
discussion,  because  I  am  connected  with  one 
of  our  younger  Theological  Seminaries,  which 
has  an  expanding  life  and  the  promise  of  a 
noble  Institution,  and  is  in  need  of  money  for 
its  development.  It  may  be  proper  however 
because  of  my  connection  with  a  younger 
Institution  and  because  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  question,  that  I  should  speak. 

This  question,  Mr.  Moderator,  is  a  very  old, 
a  very  subtile  and  a  very  profound  question. 
It  is  a  question  which  is  connected  with  the 
complicated  relations  of  Church  and  State.  It 
is  a  question  which  has  to  do  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  relations  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  civil 
courts.  It  has  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
financial  power — which  when  we  glance  at 
Rome,  we  see  to  be  nearly  a  brute  force — to 
freedom  of  thought  and  opinion.  It  is  the 
great  supreme  question  cf  the  relation  between 
authority  and  liberty.  We  have  been  occupied 
much  with  the  subordinate  details  of  this 
great  question  but  we  must  go  back  of  these 
details  to  the  point  of  final  supreme  authority. 
We  must  take  into  consideration,  not  simply 
the  one  line  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
but  we  must  consider  converging  lines  which 
run  up  from  various  points  below  to  the  one 
supreme  point  above  and  which  at  that  point 
constitutes  the  final  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  very  old  question ;  it  is  far  older  than 
the  history  of  the  General  Assembly.  Before 
the  year  1721  there  had  been  in  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  a  withdrawal  of  members  who 
resisted  what  they  called  a  “rigid  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  ecclesiasticism.”  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  Church  was  divided  upon  the 
question  of  undue  ecclesiastical  control  into 
the  Old  side  and  the  New  side.  Some  ten 
years  before  the  General  Assembly  came  into 
existence,  in  the  region  of  New  Jersey  from 
which  I  came,  the  father  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  so  well  trained  by  him  in  sound  views 
and  in  true  piety  that  he  became  afterwards 
President  of  Princeton  College,  and  presented 
in  General  Assembly  the  overture  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  organization  of  our  first  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  withdrew  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  and  with  others  organized 
the  Presbytery  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 
The  gro"nd  of  his  withdrawal  was  that  of  un¬ 
due  ecclesiastical  control,  partially  in  respect 
to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  That  Presbytery  was  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  kind  up  the  North  River  until 
there  were  four  or  more  associated  Presby¬ 
teries  which  continued  in  existence  until 
about  1820. 

Those  Presbyteries  had  in  view  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  schools,  one  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  in  Connecticut.  It  was,  I  suppose, 
partially  due  to  this  influence,  and  partially  to 
the  influence  of  certain  strong  men  in  the  old 
church  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ,  that  an  academy 
was  completed  two  years  before  Princeton 
Seminary  came  into  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
which  academy  is  now  our  German  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  Newark.  Those  persons  also 
organized  in  1787  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  funds  for  educating  young  men  for 


the  ministry,  and  which  did  gather  a  certain 
fund  which  is  still  in  existence,  the  interest 
of  which  is  distributed  to  young  men  in  our 
Seminary;  and  I  am  President  of  that  So 
ciety.  It  was  this  ancient  division  on  this 
subject  into  Old  side  and  New  side  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  which  appeared 
again  during  the  present  century — in  the  an¬ 
cient  division  so  old  that  no  one  here  is  old 
enough  to  remember  it,  into  Old  School  and 
New  School,  and  which  again  appears  in  the 
present  form  of  conservative  and  radical.  This 
simply  indicates  the  historic  division  into  two 
types  of  mind  and  of  character,  which  have 
always  been  in  existence  and  always  will  be. 

Can  you  change—  I  can  ask  the  question 
without  offence — can  you  change  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge  into  Albert  Barnes?  Can  you 
make  Albert  Barnes  into  Robert  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge?  Can  you  make  the  Robert  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  type  into  the  Albert  Barnes  type  of 
character?  Is  the  orderly  and  lucid  speaker, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  at  fault  be¬ 
cause  he  was  born  under  the  one  influence? 
Am  I  at  fault  because  I  was  born  in  the  same 
county  with  Albert  Barnes?  Am  I  at  fault 
that  I  was  born  in  the  exscinded  Synods?  Am 
I  to  be  blamed  that  I  have  all  my  life 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  that  part  of  the 
Church?  My  convictions  are  not  a  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  Briggsism  or  with  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism.  My  convictions  were  mine  from  the 
earliest  day  that  I  knew  anything  of  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  almost,  I  might  say,  before 
Dr.  Briggs  was  born.  These  two  types  of  mind 
were  created  of  God  and  were  intended  to 
continue  in  the  world. 

Now  these  two  types  are  in  our  seminaries. 
They  are  represented  in  the  seminaries  that 
were  created  by  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
these  seminaries  which  were  not  created  by 
the  Assembly.  They  represent  authority  and 
they  represent  liberty.  They  represent  a  final 
full  control,  and  they  represent  a  refusal  to  be 
under  a  full  control  in  the  Assembly.  One 
class  was  originated  by  a  purpose  to  make  the 
seminary  an  institution  formed,  guided,  and 
fully  controlled  by  the  highest  body  in  the 
Church.  The  other  class  originated  among 
those  who  were  cautious  against  such  control 
and  intelligently  opposed  to  undue  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power.  These  two  types  should  recog¬ 
nize  each  other  and  not  insist,  one  that  the 
other  should  submit  to  its  opinions  and  forms 
of  construction. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  argument  which  was 
presented  by  the  alert  and  acute  elder  from 
Cincinnati.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
progress  of  his  discussion.  That  discussion 
was  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  first  part  was  negotiation.  But  it  was 
negotiation  to  carry  to  their  ends  the  purposes 
of  the  Committee— a  persistence  in  recom¬ 
mending  their  views  to  these  seminaries  till 
they  all  accept  them.  That  is  the  negotiation, 
not  a  negotiation  to  meet  these  two  types,  but 
a  negotiation  to  recommend  and  advise  again 
and  again  upon  these  seminaries  one  type  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  argument  was  upon  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
But  A  was  in  order  to  D.  B  was  in  order  to 
D.  C  was  in  order  to  D.  And  irhat  was  D 
D  was  Jinal  legal  control  in  the  civil  courts  for 
the  General  Assembly.  Now  A  and  C  are  in 
all  the  constitutions  of  the  seminaries,  and  B 
in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  to  have  A,  B,  and  C 
in  all  the  constitutions  is  sufficient.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  argument  says:  Put  your  constitu¬ 
tions  into  your  charters,  that  the  Assembly 
may  have  a  final  legal  control  through  the 
charters. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  converging  lines 
which  run  up  to  the  supreme  point ;  and  when 
they  all  run  up  to  that  point,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  but  to  press  the  button  to  set  in 


motion  a  mighty  force  to  suppress  healthy 
thought  and  conviction. 

The  other  part  was  the  argument.  I  listened 
with  interest  and  admiration  to  the  acute  dis¬ 
crimination  and  the  sequences  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  conceded  that 
you  must  take  his  conclusion  if  you  granted 
his  premises.  But,  brethren,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  the  premise  was /o/se. 

A  voice:  “Prove  it!  Prove  it!” 

I  will  state  the  premise,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  many  of  you  will  agree  that  I  state  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  was  this :  The  oidy  vay — the  only 
way  by  which  to  keep  the  seminaries  Presby¬ 
terian  is  to  make  the  General  Assembly  an 
attorney  general  in  the  civil  courts.  Is  that 
not  a  correct  statement? 

And  the  second  premise  was ;  To  make  the 
General  Assembly  an  attorney-general  in  the 
civil  courts  you  must  put  the  seminary  con 
stitutions  into  the  seminary  charters. 

And  therefore,  the  only  way  by  which  to 
keep  the  seminaries  Presbyterian  is  to  put  the 
constitutions  into  the  charters. 

The  only  way  !  No !  It  is  not  the  only  way. 

Were  St.  Paul  present  with  us  I  am  sure  he 
would  say  [A  voice:  “How  can  you  tell  what 
he  would  say?”]— he  would  say,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — would  he 
not?  For  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  sal¬ 
vation  even  of  Theological  Seminaries ;  and  I 
believe  he  would  add,  to  the  conservative 
first,  and  also  to  the  liberal.  Not  the  civil 
courts,  not  a  financial  power,  very  nearly  a 
brute  power,  but  the  power  of  God.  in  the 
minds  of  regenerated  men,  by  the  truth,  by 
the  preached  Word  in  good  men,  in  educated 
character,  in  conscience,  in  associated  and 
saintly  men,  in  Boards  of  Direction,  in  sanc¬ 
tified  wisdom  and  administration.  This  is  the 
effect  according  to  our  own  doctrine  and  our 
own  preaching.  This  is  a  way  by  the  truth 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  character  and  in 
men  under  our  own  systerti  who  are  worthy  of 
our  trust. 

Now  another  thing:  the  compact  of  1870. 

I  am  not  going  into  an  analysis  of  that  com 
pact.  It  has  already  been  considered.  But  in 
the  adjustments  of  that  compact  nothing  was 
more  delicate  than  the  adjustments  of  the 
Theological  Institutions.  It  was  very  care¬ 
fully  determined  that  the  Church  should  go  so 
far  and  go  no  farther.'  It  was  not  to  go 
farther  in  the  direction  of  final  ecclesiastical 
control. 

I  was  in  the  Assembly  of  1870  and  drew  the 
paper  in  which  we  defined  the  relation  of  the 
Dubuque  and  Newark  Seminaries  to  the 
Assembly,  and  I  followed  watchfully  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Theological  Seminaries.  The  New 
England  element  had  a  just  recognition— that 
element  from  which  I  came,  for  my  mother 
came  as  an  infant  across  the  Hudson  from 
New  England,  although  my  father  was  Scotch 
— a  good  combination  for  the  other  children, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  for  myself.  That 
form  of  Presbyterianism  had  very  careful  rec¬ 
ognition  in  that  theological  adjustment,  and 
that  recognition  you  cannot  disturb.  And  I 
went  home  to  report  that  harmonious  adjust 
ment  of  that  delicate  question. 

A  word  now  in  respect  to  Vested  Funds  and 
their  connection  with  the  compact  of  1870.  In 
the  report  of  this  special  committee  made  to 
the  Assembly  last  year  you  have  the  follov^ing : 
“Such  donations  or  bequests  become  sacred 
trusts  which  should  be  carefully  guarded,  both 
out  of  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  living  and 
of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  dead.  No 
alienation  of  funds  or  perversion  from  the 
original  intention  to  have  them  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  should 
ever  be  possible.” 

The  Memorial  Fund  was  gathered  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Assembly  of  1870.  And  one  of 
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the  objects  in  that  fund  was  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries.  The  funds  were  on  the  basis  of  the 
compact.  I  went  home  from  that  Assembly 
and  wrote  a  report  for  a  memorial  meeting  in 
Newark,  and  in  that  report  the  endowment  of 
our  own  Theological  School  had  a  place,  and 
the  first  contribution  was  made  at  that  meet¬ 
ing.  Those  funds  were  contributed  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  condition  of  that 
compact.  Our  leaders  of  that  day  were  intel¬ 
ligently  opposed  to  other  Assembly  control 
than  that  there  expressed.  Who  that  knew 
Jonathan  F.  Stearns,  Joseph  Fewsmith,  James 
P.  Wilson,  and  Daniel  W.  Poor,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  intensity  of  their  convic¬ 
tions  against  the  Assembly  control  of  these 
funds.  I  have  had  the  task  of  gathering  the 
larger  part  of  these  funds,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  last  year  these  funds  must  be 
held  sacred  to  the  wishes  of  the  living  and 
reverent  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  sacred  to 
their  original  intent,  and  diversion  should  not 
be  possible. 

The  same  thing  should  be  said  in  respect  to 
other  Theological  Seminaries.  It  has  been 
said  here  that  large  funds  were  given  by  per¬ 
sons  to  “seminaries  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.”  Yes,  but  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  under  the  compact  of  IK'o. 
The  appeals  and  the  influence  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  in  relation  to  which  those  funds 
were  sought  and  given,  were  the  relations  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  to  the  Assembly  as 
they  were  most  intelligently  and  carefully  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  Assembly.  You  ask  us  to 
divert  these  funds  from  their  original  inten¬ 
tion.  Read  now  in  the  report  the  sentence 
which  precedes:  “The  burden  of  preserving 
the  property  thus  given  should  not  be  cast 
upon  the  donor  or  his  legal  representative,  but 
upon  the  Church,  which  should  so  protect  the 
gift  that  it  will  be  applied  solely  to  the  purpose 
which  the  donor  had  in  view  at  the  time  of 
the  gift.”  If  you  take  the  fund  under  the 
final  control  of  the  Assembly,  then  the 
Church,  by  the  very  act,  falsifies  the  purposes 
which  the  donor  had  in  view  at  the  time  of 
the  gift.  That  would  be  to  put  under  final 
Assembly  control  funds  designedly  given  to  be 
free  from  final  Assembly  control. 

Now,  sir,  one  other  thing:  Independent 
Seminaries. 

I  am  made  sad  as  I  think  of  one  future 
aspect  of  this  subject,  a  future  which  I  should 
deprecate.  Let  me  state  a  possibility  and  an 
illustration,  or  rather,  let  me  give  the  illus¬ 
tration  first  and  state  the  possibility  afterward. 

What  made  Union  Theological  Seminary? 
What  created  it?  The  undue  pressure  of  the 
argument  which  has  been  here  presented— the 
urgency  of  undue  Assembly  control.  The 
founders  made  a  Seminary  intelligently,  with 
definite  purpose,  absolutely  free  from  all 
ecclesiastical  control.  The  stringent  advocacy 
of  this  argument  created  that  Seminary. 

The  Chairman  of  this  committee  gave  us,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  a  vision  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  such  a  pic¬ 
ture.  But  look  at  this  city  of  Pittsburgh 
which  Solomon  described,  as  the  Moderator 
intimated,  when  he  said,  “black,  but  comely.” 
I  am  located  in  the  Shady  Side  of  it,  which  I 
find  full  of  sunlight.  Look  at  the  shuttle 
trains  of  cars,  the  electric  lines,  the  cable 
lines  vibrating  in  and  out,  the  great  mansions 
such  as  Home  kings  and  prophets  waited  for 
and  died  without  seeing,  the  young  men  and 
women  on  the  wheels  like  fairies  in  a  mid¬ 
summer  dream.  Look  at  it  all  as  a  symbol  of 
scores  of  cities  in  the  land,  indicative  of  a 
mighty  change  in  these  powerful  muncipal 
centers !  Look  at  the  vast  wealth  which  is 
rolling  up  its  volume  in  this  great  land  I  We 
are  in  a  changing  civilization;  and,  dear 
brethren,  if  we  press  the  urgency  of  undue 


ecclesiastical  control,  some  evening  a  good, 
independent  Presbyterian  will  gather  his 
trusted  friends  in  his  library  and  say  :  “I  lay 
down,  gentlemen,  one  million  dollars  to  found 
a  Presbyterian  Seminary  as  a  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  control.  I  lay  down  another 
million  for  an  endowment  of  the  institution.” 
That  is  the  logical  result  of  undue  force  ap¬ 
plied.  The  undue  pressure  of  the  argument 
which  made  Union  Seminary  in  1835  and  1836, 
will,  I  fear,  if  pressed  with  undue  stringency 
now,  produce  the  like  result  again.  Let  us 
avoid  the  danger  which  may  attach  to  such  a 
result— rationalism  and  other  evils  it  may  be. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  orderly  and  lucid  elo¬ 
quence  on  the  one  side.  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  years  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  orderly  and  lucid  eloquence  on  the  other 
side.  At  the  beginning  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  years  there  were  two  types  of 
mind  and  two  types  of  conviction  in  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  control  of  education  for  the 
ministry.  At  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  years  there  exist  two  types  of 
mind  and  two  types  of  seminary  control.  If 
the  argument  be  still  pursued  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  years  to  come,  with  orderly 
and  lucid  argument  on  both  sides,  there  will 
still  be  two  types  of  mind  and  two  types  of 
seminary  control.  These  types  of  mind  are 
created  of  God,  and  the  two  types  of  thinking 
in  respect  to  seminary  control  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  these  minds. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  may  naturally 
infer  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  report.  Let  us 
recognize,  in  charity,  the  two  typed  of  char¬ 
acter.  Let  the  two  types  of  seminary  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  one  Church,  and  let  our 
progress  be  in  harmony  and  cooperation. 


STUDENTS  IN  DISAPPROVED  SEMINARIES. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  one  to  say  what,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
needs  to  be  said,  and  so  save  me  from  break¬ 
ing  my  silent  oath  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
our  ecclesiastical  affairs  so  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  drift,  or  drive,  all  one  way,  regardless 
of  argument  or  respectable  minorities  (the 
matter  of  reconstructing  the  directory  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Boards  being  a  beautiful 
exception). 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  press,  secular  and 
religious,  seems  to  be  confounding  the  idea  of 
“under  care  of  Presbytery”  and  “license”  by 
Presbytery.  Reports  of  the  Assembly’s  action 
touching  the  attitude  which  Presbyteries 
should  maintain  toward  students  in  disap¬ 
proved  seminaries,  represent  the  Assembly  as 
objecting  to  Presbyteries  taking  such  stu¬ 
dents  “under  their  care.”  Nothing  is  said,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  reported,  about  Presbyteries 
licensing  such  men.  The  distinction  is  very 
important,  and,  presumably,  was  meant  ex¬ 
actly  so 

Consistency,  of  the  kind  that  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  with  keen  philosophy  meant  when  he 
said:  “Don’t  be  consistent,”  undoubtedly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Assembly  put  a  bar  between 
ostracized  Seminaries  and  Presbyteries  that 
would  take  students  “under  its  care.”  Such 
“care”  would  presumably,  protect  its  proteges 
from  such  danger.  We  do  not  complain  of 
such  consistency.  It  is  logical. 

But  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  such 
a  body  of  thoughtful  and  just  men  as  compose 
our  average  Assembly,  so  stultifying  itself  as 
to  forbid  a  Presbytery  to  license  students  who 
pass  examinations  according  to  Presbyterian 
Standards.  To  my  personal  knowledge  a  man 
who  stood  for  his  lifetime  a  perfect  Gibraltar 
of  orthodoxy,  was  a  graduate  of  a  theological 
school  popularly  known  as  Unitarian. 

Granted  that  the  report  on  overtures  did 


not  intend  to  limit  Presbyteries  as  to  licensing 
students  who  pass  good  examination,  from 
whatever  school,  or  from  no  school  at  all, 
then  the  case  is  not  so  bad  for  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  the  Presbyteries,  or  students.  True, 
the  students  at  Union  could  not  be  taken 
“under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery.”  But  that 
loss  of  “care”  would  be  all  of  it.  How  much 
is  that^  That  custom  is  a  pleasant  feature  of 
our  system,  but  surely  not  essential,  nor  even 
so  important  as,  when  missed,  to  greatly  dam¬ 
age  the  student  or  the  Church.  Doubtless 
there  are  men  of  the  very  best  mettle  and 
piety  who  would  choose  Union,  without  asking 
permission  of  any  assembly  of  men.  Let  such 
students  go  on  with  their  studies,  seeking  the 
care  of  a  Presbytery  only  when  the  time 
arrives  for  their  examination  for  license  to 
preach  such  Gospel  as  they  have  learned. 
They  would  hardly  expect  to  receive  aid  from 
our  Educational  Board,  yet  doubtless  they 
would  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way.  It 
may  be  safely  trusted  that  there  are  many 
young  men  coming  on  the  waves  of  progress 
who  would  ask  no  fairer  chance  than  that — 
enough  perhaps  to  keep  one  corps  of  theologi¬ 
cal  professors  well  busied  in  the  lines  of 
their  own  conscientious,  Christian,  scholarly 
faithfulness.  James  H,  Taylor. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  31. 


GENERAL  CHARLES  SUTHERLAND. 

ScTtiKHijiND.— Suddenly,  May  10th,  in  bis  sixty-sixth 
year  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Charles  Sutherland,  burgeon 
General,  U,  S.  A.  (Retired.) 

Thus,  one  after  another,  the  noble  and  faith¬ 
ful  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  are  passing  away.  High 
honor  we  give  to  the  defenders  of  the  flag, 
who,  as  generals,  marshalled  and  led  our 
armies  to  victory,  and  to  the  men  who  fought 
in  the  ranks  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

Surely  not  less  worthy  of  honorable  mention 
are  the  men  who  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army  most  ably  and  skillfully  cared  for  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  ;  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  great  depots  of  medical  stores,  equip¬ 
ping  and  supervising  hospitals,  ready  in 
every  emergency  to  distribute  supplies  in  the 
camp  and  on  the  field.  Such  beneficent  work, 
requiring  a  high  order  of  executive  ability, 
was  performed  with  distinguished  honor  by 
Surgeon-General  Sutherland. 

Born  of  one  of  the  best  old  families  of 
Philadelphia,  after  receiving  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  he  entered  the  army  in  1851,  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon.  After  service  for  five  years  in 
the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
and  for  the  first  year  of  the  war  on  hospital 
duty  at  Fort  Pickens,  he  was  appointed  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  to  act  as  Medical  Purveyor 
for  the  armies  of  General  Halieck,  concen¬ 
trated  near  Corinth,  Miss. 

During  the  Vicksburg  campaign  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant, 
as  Assistant  Medical  Director  and  Inspector  of 
Camps  and  Transports  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
he  was  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

When  General  Grant  moved  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  was 
specially  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
act  as  Medical  Director,  to  supply  that  com¬ 
mand,  as  well  as  the  hospitals  located  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  supplying  of  these 
large  establishments  and  the  army  in  the  field 
was  faithfully  maintained  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Concerning  this  service.  General  Grant  wrote 
to  President  Johnson,  January  7,  1866:  “As 
to  Dr.  Sutherland,  I  know  of  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  performed  most  satisfactorily 
about  the  most  important  and  responsible 
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duties  in  tbe  field  and  out  of  it,  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  any  officer  to  render  during 
the  Rebellion.” 

Tbe  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  at  that 
time,  Dr.  J.  K.  Barnes,  also  wrote:  “During 
the  war  Col.  Sutherland  disbursed  millions  of 
money,  was  Medical  Purveyor  in  the  field  to 
the  great  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and  subse¬ 
quently  had  charge  of  the  Great  Depot  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  qualifications 
were  eminent,  and  his  character,  both  private 
and  public,  unimpeachable.  He  has  served  as 
Surgeon,  Inspector,  Purveyor,  and  Medical 
Director.  His  duties  have  been  of  the  most 
extensive  character,  as  well  as  of  vast  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

On  his  record  of  merit  and  seniority  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Harrison  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army.  Since  his  retirement 
two  years  ago  he  has  resided  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

His  sudden  removal  is  a  sad  loss  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  to  his  many  friends,  who  esteemed  him 
most  highly  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  one  of 
God’s  noblemen. 

With  military  honors  he  was  laid  down  to. 
sleep  among  his  comrades  of  the  war,  in  the 
beautiful  national  cemetery  at  Arlington. 

A  JOYFUL  OCCASION  AT  HAMMOND.  N.  T. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Ferguson  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Hammond  was  celebrated 
Thursday  evening.  May  23rd.  It  was  a  very 
happy  event. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  parsonage  from 
G.Lj  till  8.15.  when  Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  esti¬ 
mable  wife,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  L.  Merrill 
Miller.  D.  D. ,  and  Mrs.  Burt  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y’. ,  received  their  numerous  friends.  As 
the  friends  arrived  and  extended  their  con¬ 
gratulations,  they  were  conducted  to  the 
dining-room,  where  a  generous  and  tooth¬ 
some  luncheon  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church. 

After  the  reception  the  anniversary  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  the  church.  The  church 
had  been  tastefully  decorated  with  plants, 
flowers,  and  apt  Scriptural  quotations  in  ever¬ 
green.  The  music  was  furnished  by  a  choir  of 
about  twenty  voices. 

The  stated  clerk,  wise  counsellor,  much  loved 
and  much  honored  father  of  the  Presbytery, 
Dr.  Miller,  presided,  and  a  program  of  great 
appropriateness,  in  which  the  Revs.  Charles  G. 
Cady,  Thomas  A.  Sanson,  Dr.  Miller,  Pastor 
Ferguson,  the  Revs.  C.  O.  Thatcher,  W.  F. 
Skinner,  and  an  excellent  choir  took  part,  was 
successfully  executed. 

The  occasion  was  one  that  might  well  make 
any  pastor’s  heart  leap  with  joy  and  fill  him 
with  humble  pride.  The  church  w’as  filled  not 
simply  with  the  pastor’s  own  congregation, 
but  with  citizens  generally,  who  had  come  to 
express  their  high  regard  for  Mr.  Ferguson  by 
their  presence  there.  Living  twenty  years  in 
their  midst  has  not  lessened  their  esteem  for 
him ;  it  had  strengthened  and  deepened  it.  In 
the  pleasant  remarks  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  he  said  every  one 
was  a  friend  of  Mr,  Ferguson,  because  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  so  friendly  to  every  one. 

Such  a  lengthened  pastorate  in  such  a  strong 
church,  with  continued  prosperity  and  ever 
deepening  love  between  pastor  and  people  in 
dicates  two  things :  a  genuine  man,  well  bal¬ 
anced,  consecrated,  lovable,  and  a  groiring 
man,  and  such,  certainly,  is  the  pastor  at 
Hammond.  A  true  and  loyal  friend,  devoted 
pastor,  and  an  able  preacher.  A  happy  event 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  a  purse 
to  the  pastor. 

In  the  presentation  speech  it  was  remarked 
that  as  he  was  going  abroad  this  summer,  be 
might  need  a  passport,  and  this  would  admit 
him  to  all  places.  Mr.  Ferguson,  rising,  said 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  the  wind  was 
completely  taken  out  of  his  sails.  Immedi¬ 
ately  Dr.  Miller  suggested  he  did  not  need 
any,  he  was  going  by  steamboat. 

Would  that  every  church  might  be  blessed 
with  such  a  pastor.  May  God  continue  His 
rich  blessings  to  both  pastor  and  people. 

W.  F.  S. 


UNION,  REUNION,  AND  DISUNION  ! 

Dear  Erjangdist :  I  have  been  reading  the 
reports  of  tbe  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh,  and  I 
confess  that  they  do  not  make  me  very  proud 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  wish  these  re¬ 
ports  were  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  papers, 
for  they  make  me  blush  for  the  denomination 
to  which  I  belong.  This  is  a  Memorial  Year, 
in  which  we  were  to  have  a  celebration  of  the 
Great  Reunion  ;  but  as  I  read  the  discussions 
in  Pittsburgh,  especially  in  regard  to  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminaries,  I  think  this  should  be  called, 
not  a  Reunion  Assembly,  but  a  Disunion  As 
sembly,  since  it  was  so  largely  devoted  to  re¬ 
opening  the  sores  that,  we  bad  fondly  hoped, 
the  wisdom  of  holy  men  and  the  grace  of  God 
had  healed  thirty  years  ago. 

For  example,  one  day  was  set  apart  as  a  Day 
of  Jubilee,  in  which  brethren  from  far  and 
near  were  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places, 
and  give  thanks  to  Him  who  had  led  them  on 
for  the  past  generation.  The  next  morning  I 
opened  the  paper  eagerly  to  read  and  rejoice 
in  these  preludes  of  the  Millennium.  And  what 
do  I  see?  Here  in  The  Tribune— on  the  first 
page  and  first  column,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  which  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  victory — I 
read  in  strange  conjunction  these  two  lines : 

Reunion  Celebrated! 

Union  Seminary  shut  out! 

There  you  have  it  all  in  a  nutshell :  Reunion 
and  Disunion!!  With  such  contradictions 
staring  me  in  the  face,  the  very  word  Reunion 
grates  on  the  ear  as  a  taunt  and  a  mockery, 
since  the  conditions  of  the  compact  of  thirty 
years  ago  are  so  utterly  disregarded.  Of  course 
I  speak  only  for  myself ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  for  the  present,  the  less  we  have  to  say 
about  Reunion,  the  better.  True,  I  am  not 
an  old  man,  with  the  wisdom  of  years.  I  am 
a  young  pastor,  who  entered  upon  his  ministry 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  But  being 
settled  near  New  York,  I  have  attended  the 
meetings  of  its  Presbytery,  and  have  read 
with  care  the  reports  of  the  last  five  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  all  the  time  my  enthusiasm  has  been 
growing  less  and  less.  And  if  the  exhibitions 
I  have  witnessed  and  read  were  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
Church  of  my  fathers. 

But  —and  here  I  spell  the  word  in  capitals — 
that  is  not  all.  This  outburst  of  narrowness 
and  bigotry  is  but  a  travesty  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  life  is  not  in 
Presbyteries  and  Assemblies,  which  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  outward  appearance — 
their  sectarian  pride  and  boasting  —  rather 
than  for  any  grace  in  the  heart  or  the  life. 
Its  true  life  is  in  what  it  is  in  the  world  and 
what  it  does /or  the  world.  Dr.  Shedd  used 
to  say,  “.A  man  is  always  better  than  his 
creed.  ”  So  we  can  say :  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  better  than  its  creed.  It  is  better 
than  its  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies.  If  this 
were  not  so— at  least  if  we  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  so— I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  us  who 
could  not  stay  in  it  any  longer.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  anything  that  the  Church  might  do  that 
would  work  more  surely  towards  disunion, 
than  the  narrow  and  coercive  policy  which 
the  last  five  Assemblies  have  pursued. 

What  is  all  this  action  against  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  and  her  friends  except  the  eye  saying  to 
the  hand,  or  the  head  to  the  feet,  “I  have  no 
need  of  thee”?  When  I  read  McDougall’s  Re¬ 
port  on  Theological  Seminaries,  it  stirs  up  all 
the  bitterness  within  me,  which  I  can  only 
exorcise  by  turning  to  Paul  in  his  Second 


Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  twelfth. 
Paul’s  way  of  securing  uniformity  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  of  stretching  a  living 
body  on  an  iron  bed.  His  unity  is  not  tbe  unity 
of  sameness,  but  the  unity  of  diversified  life. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  our  be¬ 
loved  Church,  at  least  in  our  Assemblies. 
The  thing  sought  for  is  sameness  rather  than 
unity  in  diversity.  The  Church  seems  to  be 
seeking  for  theologians  that  in  their  stiffness 
are  more  like  statues  than  living  spirits.  Men 
who  hold  rigidly  the  same  theological  views, 
and  are  sworn  to  a  theological  system,  present 
a  spectacle  of  dreary  monotony ;  as  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  said  of  Princeton,  that  it  “turned  out 
men  as  a  cracker  factory  turns  out  crackers— 
the  same  amount  of  dough  in  each  when  they 
go  in ;  the  same  stamp  on  each  when  they 
come  out” !  But  let  these  men  go  out  and 
live  their  theology,  and  the  life  produced  by 
it  will  be  very  diversified  indeed. 

What  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  theological 
school?  Should  it  not  be  to  make  men— de¬ 
vout,  earnest  Christian  men— rather  than  the¬ 
ologians?  Dr.  Meredith  said  to  several  of  our 
class  one  evening:  “Young  men,  don’t  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  having  a  perfect  system  of  the¬ 
ology  when  you  get  through  the  Seminary. 
Go  out  and  preach  your  truth  to  needy  men, 
and  if  you  don’t  have  a  system  after  ten  years, 
you  won’t  amount  to  much.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  systematic  theologies  were 
destroyed  every  twenty  years.”  The  time  is 
coming,  I  believe,  when  the  churches  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sensible  enough  to  look  for  men  rather 
than  theologians  to  fill  their  pulpits,  and  when 
the  only  heresy  shall  be  lapses  in  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  not  lapses  from  a  worn  out  creed 
nor  any  antiquated  theological  system.  That 
time  will  come  when  we  realize  the  meaning 
of  these  words  of  Jesus:  “I  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  In  this  abundant  life  of 
Christ  we  find  the  true  Christian  unity.  When 
we  get  that,  we  shall  be  theologians,  for  we 
shall  have  a  knowledge  of  God  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

But  what  of  Union  Seminary?  Is  her  work 
done?  Is  her  life  ended?  By  no  means. 
Doubtless  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  opens 
before  her  now  than  ever  before,  for  the  very 
reason  that  she  will  be  able  to  teach  her  truth 
untrammelled  and  unhindered.  It  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  courage  in  the  past  for  her 
Directors  and  Professors  to  stand  by  the  truth 
as  it  seemed  to  them.  It  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  courage  in  the  future  to  continue  the 
same  course.  It  has  taken  a  great  amount  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  students  who  have 
attended  Union,  knowing  that  thereby  they 
lessen  their  chances  of  getting  a  church  when 
they  graduate.  It  will  take  much  more  cour¬ 
age  knowing  now  that  they  may  not  be  received 
by  the  Presbyteries.  But  this  courage  will 
not  fail.  Y’oung  men  will  be  found  who  will 
choose  before  all  other  institutions  that  in 
which  there  is  the  most  independence  of 
thought,  and  the  most  earnest  and  successful, 
because  most  free,  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Then,  if  they  are  persecuted  for  it,  and  hard 
pressed,  they  will  leave  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  go  where  they  can  find  more  of 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people 
free.  But  can  the  Church  afford  to  lose  them? 
Can  it  afford  to  drive  out  its  brightest  minds 
and  its  bravest  hearts?  It  is  an  infusion  of 
this  new  blood  that  the  Chuich  needs  if  it  is 
to  live  and  grow.  Let  the  Assembly  do  its 
worst.  Union  Seminary  will  live,  and  serve 
God  and  this  generation  in  bringing  out  of  all 
this  confusion  and  disunion,  a  real,  living, 
Christian  unity. 

Daniel  H.  Overton. 

Green  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

Brooklyn,  May  3Tth,  1895. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  WAS  KEPT 


FROM  GOING  TO  PIECES. 

A  year  or  two  since  the  American  Board, 
that  great  organization  which  has  done  so 
much  to  send  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
was  in  danger  of  disruption.  It  had  come  to 
a  ciisis  in  its  history,  in  which  it  needed  to 
be  guided  by  a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand 
to  be  kept  from  shipwreck.  The  trouble  grew 
out  of  what  seemed  at  first  as  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  portend  disaster.  It  appeared 
that  several  young  missionaries,  sent  among 
the  heathen,  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  their 
conversion,  were  met  by  the  answer  that  it 
would  be  unjust  that  those  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christ  should  be  condemned  for  not 
accepting  Him  of  whom  they  had  not — and 
could  not  have— any  knowledge.  Puzzled  by 
this  unexpected  reply,  the  youthful  teachers 
answered  hesitatingly  that,  for  aught  they 
knew,  to  those  who  had  been  in  hopeless  dark¬ 
ness  there  might  be  a  vision  of  the  Redeemer 
after  they  had  passed  within  the  veil.  They 
did  not  affirm  that  it  teas  so — that  there  was 
a  second  probation — but  merely  suggested  it 
as  a  possibility,  as  one  of  the  secrets  that  be¬ 
longed  to  God,  while  the  present  duty  was 
plain,  to  accept  of  Him  who  had  come  into 
the  world  to  be  the  Saviour  of  those  who, 
without  Him,  were  lost. 

But  the  mere  suggestion  was  enough  to 
awaken  suspicion  and  fear,  and  soon  the  little 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  spread 
till  it  darkened  the  heavens.  The  papers  were 
full  of  warnings  and  forebodings  of  disaster, 
until  the  annual  missionary  meetings  were 
looked  forward  to  with  apprehension,  lest  they 
should  do  more  evil  than  good.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  that  the  Board  came  together 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1893. 

That  it  did  not  witness  discussions  so  sharp 
as  to  savor  even  of  personal  bitterness,  was 
due  to  it^  President,  Dr.  Storrs,  who  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  one  of  the  few  really  nota¬ 
ble  personalities  in  this  country ;  who  has  the 
commanding  presence  and  power  of  a  great 
orator— a  power  that  can  still  any  tumult,  and 
hush  any  assembly,  to  listen  to  that  eloquent 
voice.  But  he  is  more  than  a  mere  orator, 
however  great.  His  eloquence  is  enforced  by 
the  character  behind  it — by  a  sense  of  justice 
which  is  in  him  sovereign  and  supreme.  No¬ 
body  could  ever  think  of  him  as  seeking  a 
party  advantage,  when  his  whole  soul  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  seeking  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  conserving  the  mighty  interests  which 
that  peace  involves.  The  greatness  of  the  man, 
his  large-heartedness,  as  well  as  large  minded¬ 
ness,  were  now  to  be  shown  as  never  before. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  great  question  of 
the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the  Prudential 
Committee  rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee  of  Fifteen.  No«'  came 
the  critical  moment.  Everything  depended  on 
the  composition  of  that  Committee.  Had  it 
been  in  one  of  our  General  Assemblies,  the 
Moderator  would  probably  have  made  it  up 
of  strong  partisans.  But  what  did  Dr. 
Storrs  do?  He  put  at  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Board — Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  and  Dr.  Bart¬ 
lett,  President  of  Dartmouth,  saying,  “7/  they 
can  agree,  tve  can  all  agree.  ”  And  they  did  agree, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  which  so 
many  had  come  in  trembling  and  in  fear,  was 
turned  into  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  the  great  deliverance. 

This  historic  scene  has  been  recalled  to  us  by 
the  direct  contrast  it  presents  to  the  action  of 
our  General  Assemblies.  The  American  Board 


was  saved  from  division,  and  almost  from  ship¬ 
wreck,  because  it  had  at  its  head  one  who  was 
great  enough  to  dominate  the  pettiness  of 
smaller  men,  in  all  which  the  American  Board 
is  in  perfect  contrast,  to  our  shame  be  it  said, 
to  our  General  Assembly,  in  which  we  choose 
our  Moderators  from  those  who  have  made 
themselves  conspicuous  as  party  leaders — who, 
being  nominated  by  a  party  and  elected  by  a 
party,  feel  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  carry 
out  the  party’s  will,  instead  of  seeking  the 
great  end  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  The 
contrast  is  humiliating.  Shall  we  ever  shake 
off  the  incubus  of  such  rulers  in  the  Church? 
From  these  ecclesiastical  managers  and  wire¬ 
pullers,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 


“IT  WAS  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  1” 

What  was  “a  great  mistake”?  The  attempt 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  boycott  Union 
Seminary.  Who  says  “  it  was  a  great  mistake”  ? 
Dr.  Patton  I  He  is  a  strong  conservative ;  but 
he  is  not  wholly  bereft  of  common  sense,  or  of 
a  sense  of  decency  or  propriety.  He  sees  that 
in  ecclesiastical  politics,  as  in  every  other  kind 
of  “politics,”  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
the  “crushing  process”  too  far;  that  some¬ 
times,  instead  of  crushing,  it  produces  a  tre¬ 
mendous  explosion.  The  boycott  may  do  in 
Ireland,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  America.  We  are  accustomed  to 
judge  any  man,  young  or  old,  by  what  he  is — 
not  by  where  he  comes  from.  If  a  converted 
Hottentot  were  sent  to  us  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  would  take  him  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery.  His  ideas  might  be 
very  crude;  but  he  would  learn  better;  and 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  And  by-and  bye,  when  he  came 
before  the  Presbytery  to  be  examined,  it  would 
be  the  time  to  tell  whether  he  was  fit  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  or  to  go  back  to  Africa  to 
labor  among  his  people.  But  to  cut  his  head 
off  at  the  very  start — or  even  to  threaten  to 
cut  it  off  if  he  goes  to  a  particular  school  of 
the  prophets — is  more  like  the  way  they  do 
things  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  than 
in  free  America.  If  there  was  ever  anything 
that  was  absolutely  un  American  and  un- 
Presbyterian,  it  is  the  boycott !  No  wonder 
that  Dr.  Patton  found  it  too  much  for  him. 

Dr.  Patton  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  :  if  he  had  been,  he  might  have  prevented 
what  he  regards  as  “a  great  mistake.”  He 
seems  to  have  used  equal  plainness  of  speech 
at  the  Reunion  Celebration,  w-here  he  said 
somethings  that  must  have  startled  his  hyper¬ 
orthodox  hearers.  Mr.  Devins,  who  reported 
both  for  The  Tribune  and  for  The  Independ¬ 
ent,*  says  in  his  communication  to  the  latter; 

“Dr.  Patton  gave  a  masterly  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  men  marvelled  at  his  extreme  liberality  when 
he  declared,  for  instance,  that  the  Bible  was  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  not  the  question  of  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible  nor  the  freedom  from  error  of 
the  original  autographs  of  Scripture.  He  thought 
it  a  mistake  to  burden  men's  minds  ivith  these 
minor  considerations." 

This  must  have  given  the  cold  shivers  to  the 
Kentucky  men  who  have  been  fighting  for  the 
“original  autographs”  as  the  very  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  Mr.  Devins  continues : 

“The  Moderator  looked  askance  at  the  speaker, 
and  if  he  had  been  an  applicant  before  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  been  so  successful  in  securing  his  license  as 
were  the  recent  Union  Seminary  students  who  were 
examined  by  Dr.  Booth  and  others,  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

The  speech  of  Dr.  Patton  was  corrected  by 
himself  for  The  Independent  of  last  week,  in 
which  it  appears  in  full.  In  this  he  says: 


“The  great  question  of  our  time  is  simply  this; 
What  is  the  Bible  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  this  question:  one  is  the  ecclesiastical  way,  one 
is  the  way  of  scholarship.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  court  of  last  resort  to  say  whether  this  or  that 
utterance  does  or  does  not  contravene  oar  confes¬ 
sional  statements  regarding  inspiration.  The 
Church,  in  her  Judicial  capacity,  cannot  settle  the 
great  debate  upon  this  question.  She  cannot  stop 
it.  The  debate  is  going  on  and  will  go  on,  and  it 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  special  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  work.” 

No  English  or  German  scholar  could  ask  for 
more  than  that. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  BOYCOTT. 

The  Rutgers  Riverside  Church  is  one  of  the 
new  churches  that  have  been  built  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  west  of  the  Central 
Park,  and  overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 
This  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  new  ave¬ 
nues  are  much  wider  than  the  old  down-town 
streets,  and  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees, 
which  in  time  will  raise  their  mighty  branches 
above  them,  like  the  arches  of  a  cathedral;  and 
here  are  already  some  of  the  finest  new  build¬ 
ings  in  the  whole  city.  We  are  glad  that  the 
churches,  if  they  are  not  equal  in  architec¬ 
tural  extravagance  to  the  club  houses  and  the 
new  hotels,  are  yet  not  far  behind  in  real 
taste  and  beauty,  and,  manned  as  they  are  by 
those  who  are  at  once  excellent  preachers  and 
energetic  pastors,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
they  are  constantly  growing  in  numbers  and 
in  strength,  “wherein  we  do  rejoice,  yea,  and 
will  rejoice.” 

Of  course  they  are  exposed,  like  all  churches, 
and  indeed  all  bodies  of  men,  to  have  some 
roots  of  bitterness  spring  up  among  them. 
There  are  mischief-makers  everywhere.  There 
are  whisperers,  and  tattlers,  and  maligners  of 
their  brethren.  Knowing  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  these  things,  what  should  a 
faithful  pastor  do  if  one  of  his  people  should  be 
evil-spoken  of?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one 
of  Dr.  Booth’s  elders,  or  trustees,  should, 
(because  of  some  eccentricities  or  infirmities.) 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  brethren, 
so  that  they  should  make  a  dead  set  upon  him 
to  get  him  out  of  the  church  or  congregation. 
In  such  a  case  the  pastor,  high  minded  as  he  is, 
and  despising  all  underhand  trickery,  espe¬ 
cially  against  good  men,  would  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  stand  by  his  friend  and  not  suffer 
him  to  be  put  to  shame  and  disgrace  without 
cause.  In  standing  between  him  and  public 
dishonor,  he  would  show  himself  to  be  a  brave 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  worthy  of  the  fullest 
confidence  of  his  people. 

But  now  suppose  the  disaffected, the  malign- 
ants,  as  they  might  be  called,  defeated  in  this, 
should  take  another  tack. and  think  to“  get  even” 
with  their  pastor  by  going  about  in  the  church 
and  congregation  to  draw  away  sheep  from 
the  flock,  telling  outsiders  who  may  be  moving 
up  town,  not  to  join  the  Riverside  Church ; 
and  even  trying  to  get  children  who  have 
been  brought  into  the  Sunday-school,  to  leave 
and  go  elsewhere ;  thus  coing  everything  that 
malice  could  suggest  to  weaken  and  injure, 
and  if  possible  destroy,  the  church ;  or  to 
drive  away  the  pastor,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  build  it  up,  and  whom  his  people  regard 
with  the  utmost  affection  and  confidence. 

Dr.  Booth  is  capable  at  times  of  expressing 
himself  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  force  of 
language.  If  he  should  be  at  any  time  tempted 
to  su^’h  freedom  of  remark,  will  he,  while  he 
is  about  it,  be  so  kind  as  to  say  if  there  be 
any  difference  between  the  way  his  unruly 
church  members  would  in  that  case  treat  him, 

I  and  the  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  undermine 
•  and  boycott  Union  Seminary? 
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A  CORRECTION. 

On  page  16  of  last  week’s  Evangelist,  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  there  is  an  error,  caused  by  the 
transposition  of  the  names  of  the  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

The  schedule  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Church  to  the  various 
Boards  which  was  adopted  by  the  late  Assem¬ 
bly,  on  the  basis  of  total  receipts  of  three 
million  dollars,  was  as  follows : 


1895-96. 

Foreifin  Missions,  33  if . $990,000 

Home  Missions.  31  it .  WiO.OOO 

Cihurca  Ereition. 6? .  I80  0l« 

Sunday  School  Work,  6 < .  ISO.OOO 

Freedmen.  6j{ .  180,000 

Edncatior,  6;i .  180000 

Ministerial  Relief,  6  J .  180  000 

Aid  for  CoUet««  s,  6  !< .  180,000 


The  amounts  given  in  the  second  column  do 
not  in  all  cases  correspond  with  the  receipts 
reported  by  the  Boards  to  the  Assembly,  these 
amounts  being  noted  below  : 

Foreign  Missions . $865,709 

Home  Missions .  931  j,t9 

Church  Erection .  199,087 

Sunday  School  Work .  16:1,926 

Freedmen .  173,050 

Education . 125,255 

Min’eterial  Relief .  176,000 

Aid  for  Colleges .  119,627 

The  amount  reported  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  included  only  the  receipts  for  current 
work  and  not  funds  given  for  investment,  such 
as  are  reported  by  some  of  the  Boards  among 
current  receipts.  Including  such  gifts  the 
Foreign  Board  would  report  total  receipts  of 
$984,459  for  the  years  1894-95. 

We  give,  this  week,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Knox 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  question  of  Seminary 
control.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
partisan  speech.  It  runs  too  deep  for  that.  It 
touches  upon  inherent  and  historic  conditions 
apparently  not  in  all  the  thoughts,  if  in  the 
knowledge,  of  Mr.  McDougall  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Knox  values  a  certain  liberty  of  action 
which  has  ever  been  a  characteristic  of  our 
older  Seminaries,  varying  them  somewhat  in 
type  and  procedure,  while  never  destroying 
their  essential  unity  and  orthodoxy.  Why 
cannot  the  Church  go  on  trusting  these 
Boards  and  Chairs  which  are  now  filled,  and 
always  have  been,  by  the  best  men  in  all  her 
ranks?  There  is  no  call  for  the  new  measures 
that  are  being  enacted,  and  which  interpose 
distrustful  legal  restraints  where  heretofore 
the  sanctions  of  religion  and  of  character  have 
sufficed  and  proved  a  never  failing  reliance ! 
They  are  the  proper  ground  of  the  Church’s 
trust  and  confiderce. 


The  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
first  and  second  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Seminary  Control  was  432-99,  or  531 
votes  in  all.  On  the  Stevenson  amendment, 
which  was  made  the  fourth  recommendation, 
there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  negatives 
The  vote,  therefore,  was  524  or  525  in  favor  of 
that  amendment  to  5  or  6  against  it.  That 
was  nothing  less  than  a  very  emphatic  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  two  types  of  theological  semi¬ 
naries  which  was,  in  substance,  what  Commis¬ 
sioners  Stevenson  and  Knox  were  contending 
for.  And  yet  The  Observer  says  that  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Knox  made  no  impression  on  the 
Assembly.  On  the  contrary,  it  made  a  deep 
impression,  as  fraught  with  sentiments  and 
truths  that  had  rightful  place  on  that  platform. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  next 
week  (June  10th  12th)  the  Missionary  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  will  be  in 
session  at  Oneida.  The  delegates  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  .Sam¬ 
uel  Jessup,  the  Moderator  of  Synod,  Dr. 
Yeisley  replying.  All  the  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 


gress, ’beginning  with  the  opening  one  at  7  :30 
P.  M.  of  Monday,  will  be  occasions  of  interest. 
Tuesday,  June  11th,  will  be  Foreign  Mission 
Day.  The  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  practical  themes.  The  work 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  will  be  presented  by 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  Mr.  Robert  E.  .Speer 
will  answer  “  Recent  Criticisms  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,”  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Weaver  will  attack  the 
opium  and  liquor  traffic  in  Foreign  Mission 
countries,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Richards,  D.  1). , 
will  give  his  personal  observations  of  our  For¬ 
eign  Mission  work.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  given  up  to  the  missonaries.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Gillespie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  addresses  are  expected  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jessup  of  Syria,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  of 
China,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Todd  of  Laos,  Dr. 
Baffin  of  Africa,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Holmes  of 
Sj'ria.  The  evening  will  be  given  to  a  popular 
meeting,  at  which  the  newly  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D., 
will  speak.  A  yet  fuller  glance  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  will  be  found  on  page 
five. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OVERTURE. 

HOW  IT  WAS  SPRUNG  UPON  THE  PRESBYTERY 
WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

An  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  asking 
instructions  relative  to  the  reception  of  stu 
dents  from  Union  Seminary  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Y’ork,  was  introduced  by  Rev.  James 
C.  Nightingale*  toward  the  close  of  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  on  April  9,  1895. 
That  meeting  was  one  of  the  two  stated  meet 
ings  of  the  year,  beginning  at  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  continuing  all  day.  At  it 
reports  are  made  by  ministers  without  stated 
charge,  and  commissioners  are  chosen  for  the 
General  Assembly  in  May.  The  sessions, 
morning  and  afternoon,  are  full  of  business, 
and,  almost  immediately  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  result  of  the  election,  there  is  a 
noticeable  thinning  out  of  the  attendance. 
Frequently  members  of  Presbytery,  who  have 
been  present  during  the  morning,  are  allowed 
to  deposit  their  ballots  and  to  be  absent  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  important  matter  introduced  late 
in  the  afternoon,  will  receive  the  attention 
of  only  a  small  number  of  presbyters.  AVhen 
the  overture  already  mentioned  was_introduced 
this  fact  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration,  and  the  justice  of  the 
objection  was  recognized  by  Presbytery  in  its 
vote  to  delay  consideration  till  the  May  meet 
ing.  The  notice  for  that  meeting,  to  be  held 
May  13,  contained  the  following  statement : 

“  The  Presbytery  [of  New  York],  at  its  meeting  on 
April  8,  postponed  until  the  May  meeting  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  overture  to  the  General 
Assembly:  The  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  .session 
April  8,  1895.  overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  in¬ 
struct  it  in  relation  to  its  duty  toward  students  ap¬ 
plying  to  be  taken  under  its  care,  who  are  pursuing, 
or  purpose  to  pursue,  their  studies  in  Theological 
Seminaries  respecting  whose  teachings  the  General 
Assembly  disavows  responsibility.’' 

The  same  notice  contained  a  statement  that 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  would 
be  held  on  April  29,  at  which  the  request  of 
Dr.  James  S.  Ramsay  to  be  released  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church 
was  set  down  as  a  special  order.  It  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Presbytery  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  that 
interest  was  evinced  by  a  large  attendance. 
It  was  also  understood  that  this  matter  was 
to  be  the  particular  business  of  the  adjourned 
meeting  as  well  as  a  “special  order.”  In  other 
words,  that  business  disposed  of,  it  was  pre 
sumed  that  nothing  further  of  importance 

*  Lives  Iq  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  New  York  except  when  he  comes  into  the  city  to  vote 
at  the  Presbytery. 


would  be  done,  and  a  large  part  of  the  presby¬ 
ters,  acting  on  this  reasonable  supposition, 
left,  as  it  was  already  late.  A  rule  of  the 
Presbytery,  previously  in  vogue,  but  not  re¬ 
adopted  in  specific  terms  during  the  present 
current  half  year,  made  it  contrary  to  rale  to 
introduce  new  business  after  half -past  five  o’clock. 
This  rule,  it  is  understood,  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Booth. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  “special” 
meeting  of  Presbytery  was  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  sermons  of  several  can¬ 
didates  for  license,  who  had  been  previously 
taken  under  care  of  Presbytery  and  subse¬ 
quently  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
the  Gospel  ministry.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  notice  was  given  that  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  Synod  had  been  made  by  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons,  ministers  and  elders, 
against  the  action  of  Presbytery  in  receiving 
under  its  care  students  who  had  pursued  their 
course  at  Union  Seminary.  It  w’as  claimed 
that  that  complaint  acted  as  a  stay,  and  that 
the  Presbytery  could  not  go  on  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  set  for  the  evening  meeting.  The  stated 
clerk  announced  that  the  number  of  the  names 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  complaint  and 
who  were  recorded  as  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  action  complained  of  was  taken, 
did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  those  present 
at  the  last  named  meeting.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  number  of  those  who  were  actually 
present  wdien  the  action  was  taken  was  n)uch 
smaller  than  that  shown  by  the  roll,  and  that 
therefore  the  complaint  stayed  proceedings. 
The  Moderator  allowed  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  before  making  his  ruling.  At  last 
he  ruled  that  the  complaint,  being  insuf¬ 
ficiently  signed,  did  not  stay  further  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Against  this  decision  no  appeal 
was  taken.  It  had  been  previously  said  that 
the  complaint  would  be  withdrawn  if  the  over¬ 
ture  quoted  above  were  adopted.  Having 
failed,  however,  to  stay  further  proceedings 
by  the  complaint.  Dr.  Booth  rose  and  stated 
that  he  wished  to  offer  a  resolution  containing 
an  overture  to  the  Assembly.  A  paper  was 
placed  in  his  hands  which  he  proceeded  to 
read,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
read  it  was  evident  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  wording.  The  paper  was  specific  in 
reciting  the  circumstances  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  complaint,  and  it  closed  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Presbytery.  Having  finished 
reading,  Dr.  Booth  remarked  that  he  did  not 
like  that  form  of  overture  as  well  as  he  did 
the  other  which  had  been  previously  offered, 
and  he  advanced  to  the  clerk’s  desk  to  get  the 
form  that  had  been  previously  moved.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  copy  of  the  postal  card  notice, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  overture  in 
question  had  been  made  a  special  order  for 
the  regular  meeting  on  May  13,  he  read  the 
overture  from  the  card  and  moved  its  adoption 
then  and  there.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
some  discussion  followed.  It  was  objected 
tluit  the  attendance  was  even  smaller  than  on 
the  occasion  when  the  overture  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  ;  that  many  of  those  who  were  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter  were  absent ; 
that  they  had  relied  on  the  assignment  of  the 
matter  to  a  special  order  at  the  May  meeting, 
not  .supj)osing  it  possible  that  the  Presbytery 
tcould  anticipate  the  consideration  by  two  weeks 
and  dispose  of  it  at  a  thinly  attended  meet¬ 
ing  just  at  the  time  of  adjournment ;  and  it 
ivas  plainly  stated  that  the  proposal  e.vhib- 
ited  bad  faith.  But  in  spite  of  all  objection 
the  overture  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote 
and  sent  in  due  course  to  the  Assembly,  with 
the  result  which  has  already  been  published 
in  these  columns.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Y’^ork. 

Charles  R.  Gillett. 
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As  Others  Saw  Him.  A  Retrospect,  A.D.  54. 

Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

1895.  SI.  25. 

The  publishers  inform  us  that  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  of  this  remarkably  interesting 
book  is  a  Jewish  author  of  no  small  reputa¬ 
tion,  living  in  London,  who  by  race,  tradition, 
and  scholarship  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  enter 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  first  century 
with  regard  to  Jesus.  The  book  possesses 
greater  interest  and  significance  in  view  of 
this  fact ;  even  with  no  knowledge  of  its 
authorship  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
suggestive.  It  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  a  learned  Pharisee  of  the  orthodox,  but 
liberal  school  of  Hillel,  a  member  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  dwelling  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  to 
his  friend, and  one-time  master  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  a  Greek  physician  at  Corinth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  introductory  letter  of  greeting  the 
latter  had  written  to  the  former  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  touching  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  had  lately 
appeared  in  his  city.  Of  Saul  the  learned 
scribe  replies  that  he  knows  little,  except  that 
he  is  a  learned  man,  and  not  a  man  of  peace, 
having  some  time  before  been  concerned  in  a 
riot  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  follower  of  one 
Jesus  of  Nazara  was  slain.  But  of  Jesus  he 
knows  much,  for  he  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  his  life  and  death,  and  being  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  that  this  Saul  of  Tarsus  now 
speaks  of  the  Nazarene  “that  he  was  a  god 
like  Apollo  that  had  come  down  on  earth  for 
a  while  to  live  his  life  among  men,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  that  remarkable  man.  “At  first,”  he  says, 
“I  admired  him  for  his  greatness  of  soul  and 
goodness  of  life ;  but  in  the  end,  I  came  to  see 
that  he  was  a  danger  to  our  nation ;  although 
unwillingly,  I  was  of  those  who  voted  for  his 
death  in  the  Council  of  Twenty-three.” 

This  extract  from  the  preface  is  particularly 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  author  takes 
the  Gospels,  and  not  the  Talmud,  as  the  his¬ 
torical  basis  of  his  study ;  or  rather,  as  the 
Talmud  has  little  to  say  about  Jesus,  that  he 
accepts  the  Gospels  as  historic  chronicles.  For 
it  is  from  the  Gospels  that  the  careful  student 
perceives  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s 
career  a  large  number  of  orthodox  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  were  favorably  inclined  toward 
Jesus,  hoping  and  expecting  to  find  in  Him 
their  Messiah ;  and  it  is  in  the  Gospels  that 
the  student  may  trace  just  those  causes  for 
the  gradual  disaffection  and  turning  away  of 
this  class,  which  are  here  very  graphically  and 
sympathetically  described.  Moreover  this  ex¬ 
tract  shows  it  to  be  the  belief  of  the  learned 
author  of  this  book  that  Jesus  was  not  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  whole  Sanhedrin,  but, 
as  was  brought  out  in  our  recent  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  by  the  smallest  number  possible 
to  secure  a  legal  verdict  (twenty-three),  and 
the  account  of  that  meeting  here  given  shows 
that  the  view  there  advanced  that  the  meeting 
at  the  high  priest’s  palace  was  a  packed  body, 
is  by  no  means  untenable  to  a  Jew  of  the 
candor  of  this  writer.  The  work  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  to  students  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  as  giving  that  which  they  particularly 
need,  a  correct  point  of  view  and  a  natural 
atmosphere.  To  most  Christian  readers  it  will 
prove  so  far  disappointing,  that,  given  all 
the  earlier  chapters,  the  turning  of  Meshullam 


ben  Zadok  at  the  last  to  be  an  opponent  of 
Jesus  will  seem  inexplicable.  But  this  is  be¬ 
cause  such  readers  fail  to  appreciate  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  in  that  age,  how  difficult  it  is  in 
any  age,  to  recognize  a  prophet  whose 
teachings  are  at  variance  with  one’s  own  pre¬ 
possessions. 

Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclopedia.  A  New 
Edition.  Prepared  by  a  Corps  of  Thirty- 
six  Editors,  Assisted  by  Eminent  European 
and  American  Specialists,  Under  the 
Direction  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
LL.  D. ,  President  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Editor  -  in  -  Chief.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Engravings.  In 
Eight  Volume. s  Vols.I.-VI.  New  York: 
A.  J.  Johnson  Company.  1895.  §56  per 

set. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1874  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Barnard  of  Columbia  College;  in  1893  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  thorough  revision, 
which  should  bring  it  down  to  date.  Every 
article  in  the  work  has  since  then  been  either 
entirely  rewritten  or  thoroughly  revised,  and 
a  great  number  of  new  titles,  especially  of 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  have  been 
added.  The  illustrations  are  new,  and  are 
carefully  selected  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
The  names  of  the  department  or  associate  edi¬ 
tors  show  something  of  the  authoritative 
character  of  the  work ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  them  all,  hut  such  names  as  William 
T.  Harris  as  editor  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  of  Public  Law, 
Simon  Newcomb  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe 
matics,  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford  of  United 
States  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  Dudley 
Buck  of  Music,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  work  has  been  done.  Re¬ 
ligious  topics  have  been  put  under  the  care  of 
denominational  editors ;  subjects  of  our  own 
Church  are  edited  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher; 
Bishop  Hurst  is  the  Methodist  editor.  Bishop 
Keane  the  editor  of  Roman  Catholic  Church 
History,  Doctrine,  etc.  Dr.  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson,  who  is  an  expert  in  encyclopaedia 
work,  edits  the  department  of  General  Church 
History  and  Biblical  Literature.  Many  biogra¬ 
phies  are  given  of  noted  living  men  and 
women,  making  the  work  in  a  sufficient  degree 
a  dictionary  of  contemporary  biography.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  thing  else  so  well 
fitted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Brittanica  to 
those  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  that 
monumental  work.  The  treatment  of  many 
topics,  epecially  scientific  ones,  is  even  better 
here  than  in  that  work,  because  more  modern. 
Although  the  name  of  the  original  publisher 
appears  on  the  title  page,  the  new  edition  is 
sent  out  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Story  of  Christine  Rochefort.  By 
Helen  Choate  Prince.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  1895.  §1.25. 

The  theme  of  this  story  is  that  subject  of 
pressing  importance,  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 
laboring  man  and  his  employer.  The  book 
has,  however,  a  double  claim  upon  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  a 
threefold  claim,  for  the  fact  that  the  author  is 
a  granddaughter  of  Rufus  Choate  must  lend 
peculiar  interest  to  her  first  book.  But 
apart  from  personalities,  the  story  makes  a 
twofold  claim  upon  the  attention :  it  has  its 
foundation  in  an  important  social  problem, 
and  it  deals  with  French  life  and  manners  of 
to-day.  Since  Miss  Thackeray’s  Elizabeth,  and 
The  Village  on  the  Cliff,  we  have  had  two  or 
three  French  stories  by  English  writers  which 
show  profound  sympathy  with  the  French 
character  and  point  of  view— our  own  Miss 
Howard’s  Guenn  is  one  of  them  ;  but  nearly, 
if  not  all  of  these,  deal  with  a  certain  restricted 
phase  or  sphere  of  French  life.  Elizabeth  por¬ 
trays  to  the  life  the  French  Protestantism  of 


a  generation  ago — it  has  changed  much  since 
then ;  the  Village  on  the  Cliff  and  Guenn  por¬ 
tray  provincial  life  in  Normandy  and  Brittany ; 
Christine  Rochefort  lives  in  a  more  truly  typi¬ 
cal  sphere,  and  her  story  turns  upon  that  read¬ 
justment  of  the  relations  of  social  classes,  of 
the  old  nobility  and  the  business  circles, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  great 
problem  of  French  democracy  to-day.  This 
problem  is  the  background  of  the  story  as 
that  of  labor  and  capital  makes  its  action. 
Mrs.  Prince  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  either 
of  them ;  her  purpose  is  to  state  them,  and 
this  she  does,  clearly  and  effectively.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  her  work 
is  that,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  society  in 
which,  to  judge  by  the  novels  of  present- 
day  French  writers,  marital  infidelity  is  so 
frequent  as  justly  to  form  the  theme  of  the 
majority  of  novels ;  accepting  just  these  sur¬ 
roundings  and  this  atmosphere,  Mrs.  Prince 
has  written  a  novel  that  contains  not  a  vestige 
of  immorality,  and  yet  hae  very  much  of  the 
French  spirit.  The  only  fault  of  the  story  of 
Christian  Rochefort  is  that  at  times  it  is 
dull ;  though  in  certain  chapters  the  interest 
is  thriling,  in  others  the  action  drags.  Herein, 
too,  it  differs  from  most  French  novels. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

American  Literature,  by  Mildred  Cabell  Wat¬ 
kins,  is  a  comprehensive  little  volume  written 
for  young  people,  containing  the  history  of  our 
literature  from  its  beginning  in  colonial  times 
— 1607— to  the  present  day.  Belonging  to  the 
series  of  Literature  Primers,  it  is  divided  into 
short  chapters  with  a  summary  of  its  con¬ 
tents  at  the  end  of  each.  Selections  from  the 
best  known  authors  are  given.  It  is  completed 
by  an  index  of  authors,  and  also  of  some  of 
their  best  known  works.  The  language  is 
simple  and  the  treatment  interesting.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company.  30  cents.) 

The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  is  another  of  the 
charming  little  volumes  of  the  Temple  Shakes¬ 
peare.  The  preface  shows  that  historically 
the  play  was  taken  from  an  old  chronicle  of 
The  Famous  Victories  in  Hall  and  Holinshed. 
It  follows  history  pretty  closely,  though  with 
many  slight  changes  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  The  most  notable  deviation  from 
fact  is  in  making  Hotspur  and  Prince  Hal  of 
the  same  age.  The  etching  in  this  volume  is 
of  Warkworth  Castle.  (Macmillan’s.) 

Another  volume  of  the  same  series  is  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  The  sources  from  which  Shakespeare 
drew  this  drama  were  chiefiy  Holinshed  and 
Stow,  though  it  gives  evidence  of  other 
sources  now  unknown.  The  critical  preface 
(a  feature  which  is  wanting  in  the  preceding 
volume)  gives  1593  for  the  probable  date  of 
the  play;  the  first  quarto  was  published  in 
1597.  The  frontispiece  is  an  etching  of  Berk¬ 
ley  Castle.  (The  Same.) 

King  John,  in  the  same  series,  is  prefaced 
by  a  good  etching  of  his  tomb  in  a  Roman 
cathedral.  The  preface  speaks  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  ten  historical  plays  as  a  great  national 
epic  in  English  history  from  Richard  II.  to 
Richard  III.,  with  King  John^orJPrologue  and 
Henry  VIII.  for  Epilogue.  This  play  is  a  re¬ 
cast  of  an  older  drama.  The  Troublesome 
Raigne  of  John  King  of  England,  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  himself.  The  present  drama  was  proba¬ 
bly  written  in  1595.  (The  Same.) 

A  Winter’s  Tale  has  also  been  issued  in  the 
Temple  Shakespeare.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  plays,  dating  in  1610  and  1611.  Its  sources 
are  a  popular  novel  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time,  by  Robert 
Greene,  from  whom  it  appears  Shakespeare 
got  that  geography  of  Bohemia  which  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden  tells  us  made  Ben 
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Jonson  say  that  Shakespeare  was  wanting  in 
art  and  sometimes  in  sense.  The  frontispiece 
of  this  volume  is  a  delightful  etching  of  the 
kitchen  in  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  a  quaint, 
old  raftered  room.  (The  Same.) 

The  first  revised  edition  for  1895  of  the 
Satchel  Guide  to  Europe  (Houghton, Mifiiin  and 
Company)  is  out.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is  accuracy  and  up-to-dateness  in  those  details 
which,  by  their  constant  fiuctuations,  cause 
so  much  annoyance  to  the  inexperienced 
traveller.  Its  compact  form  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  those  who  travel  rapidly  with 
only  light  luggage.  ($1.50.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Friends  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  journal 
commences  a  fourth  series  in  1896,  and  that  it 
will  be  its  seventy-ninth  year.  Though  it  has 
lately  sustained  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana,  the  value  of  this  important  peri¬ 
odical  is  continually  increasing. 

The  June  Atlantic  contains  installments  of 
the  serials  by  Mrs.  Ward  and  Gilbert  Parker, 
a  short  story  of  frontier  garrison  life,  by  Ellen 
Mackubin,  entitled  Rosita  and  another  bit  of 
fiction  called  Through  the  Windows :  Two 
Glimpses  of  a  Man’s  Life.  Lafcadio  Hearn 
contributes  a  delightful  paper  entitled  In  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods,  which,  with  Mary 
Stockton  Hunter’s  poem,  A  Japanese  Sword 
Song,  gives  this  issue  a  distinct  flavor  of  the 
Orient.  Percival  Lowell  continues  to  write 
upon  Mars,  discussing  in  this  issue  the  Water 
Problem,  and  in  July  Canals.  There  are  also 
Reminiscences  of  Christina  Rossetti,  by  Will 
iam  Sharp,  the  completion  of  A  Week  on  Wal¬ 
den’s  Ridge,  by  Bradford  Torrey,  and  a  very 
important  paper  on  Vocal  Culture  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Literary  Culture,  by  Hiram  Corson. 

The  one  subject  that  is  uppermost  through¬ 
out  the  country  is,  of  course,  the  currency 
question.  The  author  of  Coin’s  Financial 
School,  a  work  which  has  lately  leaped  into 
notoriety,  contributes  to  the  June  number  of 
The  Forum,  an  article  containing  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  those  wild  theories,  which  he  entitles 
The  Free-Silver  Argument.  This  argument  is 
answered  directly,  statement  by  statement,  by 
the  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner,  a  member  of 
the  Coinage  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives.  and  a  leading  spirit  of  the  New 
York  Reform  Club.  Another  feature  of  this 
number  is  a  group  of  three  educational  arti¬ 
cles  :  A  Rational  Correlation  of  School  Studies 
treats  a  topic  of  present  interest  in  primary 
educational  circles;  An  American  Educa¬ 
tional  System  in  Fact,  by  E.  P.  Powell,  is  an 
explanation  of  the  advantages  of  State  con¬ 
trol  of  universities;  and  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  management  of  their  finances  by 
our  universities  and  colleges  is  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  who  shows  that  a  bequest  or 
gift  to  an  educational  institution  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  possible  investment  of  capital. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana  of  New  York,  a  distin¬ 
guished  specialist  of  nervous  diseases  discusses 
Dr.  Nordau's  work  on  Degeneration,  recently 
reviewed  at  length  in  this  paper. 

Power  and  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  by 
Michael  G.  Mulhall,  F.S.  S.,  in  the  June  North 
American,  is  a  survey,  from  a  foreign  stand¬ 
point,  of  the  energy  and  productiveness  of  the 
American  nation.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
writing  of  England,  Venezuela,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  maintains  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  established  at 
once,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  Great  Britain’s 
territorial  aggressions  in  South  America.  The 
possibilities  of  Atlantic  submarine  communica¬ 
tion  are  considered  in  a  clever  article  entitled 
A  Cable  Post,  by  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 
Oen.  John  Gibbon.  U.  S.  A.,  asks.  Can  West 
Point  be  Made  More  Useful?  and  shows  what 
reforms  are  necessary  to  that  end.  The  Hon. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  recent 
warfare  between  China  and  Japan,  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Military  Lessons 
of  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  and  incidentally 
outlines  the  policy  to  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  toward  the  two  eastern  nations ; 
while  under  the  caption  of  The  Silver  Ques¬ 
tion,  two  papers  of  special  interest  appear. 
Count  von  Mirbach  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  German  Reichstag  giving 
his  views  on  Germany’s  Attitude  as  to  m  Bi 
Metallic  Union,  and  the  Mexican  Minister  at 


Washington  describing  eifctively  the  working 
of  The  Silver  Standard  in  Mexico.  Dr.  Nor- 
dau’s  Theory  of  Degeneration  furnishes  the 
subject  of  a  symposium  in  which  Mr.  Keynon 
Cox,  the  artist,  attacks  Nordau  for  his  criti¬ 
cisms  on  art;  Professor  Anton  Seidl  writes  in 
defence  of  the  Wagner  cult,  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Hazeltine  gives  views  of  Nordau’s  remarks 
upon  age  end  literature. 

The  Revells  announce  three  important  mis¬ 
sionary  publications.  A  New  Programme 
of  Missions,  by  Luther  D.  Wishard  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  the  result  of  a  two  or 
three  years’  journey  around  the  world,  visit¬ 
ing  most  of  the  important  mission  stations. 
Mr.  Wishard  proposes  to  make  the  colleges 
in  the  various  mission  fields  centres  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  Madagascar  of  To  Day  gives 
a  concise  description  of  the  present  condi- 
tiont  of  affairs  in  Madagascar,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  island  itself,  its  physical  features, 
inhabitants,  and  history.  The  author,  W.  E. 
Cousins,  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  mission 
ary  on  the  island.  A  Memoir  of  the  late  John 
L.  Nevius,  D.  D.,  forty  years  a  leading  mis 
sionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  in 
the  province  of  Shantung,  China,  by  his  wife, 
will  be  copiously  illustrated  from  photographs 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Nevius. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  an 
important  work' on  the  Lakes  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  be  ready 
this  summer.  The  origin  of  lake-basins  and 
their  place  in  topographic  development,  the 
movements  of  lake  waters,  the  topography  of 
lake  shores,  the  relation  of  lakes  to  climatic 
environment,  the  life  histories  of  fresh  and  of 
saline  lakes,  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
Brief  histories  are  presented  of  the  former 
lakes  of  the  humid  Lamertian  basin,  and  of 
their  contemporaries.  Lakes  Bonneville  and 
Lahontan,  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  west. 
The  book  is  intended  as  a  reading  lesson  for 
students  of  geography  and  geology,  but  its 
popular  character  and  numerous  illustrations 
will  make  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader 
as  well. 

Macmillan  and  Company  announce  a  volume 
of  Passages  of  the  Bible,  Chosen  for  their  Lit¬ 
erary  Beauty  and  Interest,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Frazer,  author  of  The  Golden  Bough.  The 
same  firm  will  publish  a  translation,  fully 
illustrated,  of  Dr  Th.  Kocher’s  Text  Book  of 
Operative  Surgery.  Dr.  Kocher  is  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical  Clinic 
in  the  University  of  Berne.  The  work  is 
translated  by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  Senior  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  and  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Royal  Edin¬ 
burgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  'They  have 
also  in  preparation  a  Text- book  of  General 
Pathology  and  a  Pathological  Anatomy,  by 
Professor  Richard  Thoma  of  Dorpat,  translated 
by  Alexander  Bruce,  M  D.,  Lecturer  on  Path- 
o'ogy.  Surgeons’  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

While  much  has  been  written  in  late  years 
to  simplify  the  Hebrew  for  students  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  must  be  agreed  that  very  little 
has  been  done  to  present  in  concise  form  those 
things  which  a  beginner  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  languages  ntust  have.  Prof.  J.  H.  Hud- 
delston  of  the  Northwestern  University  has 
tried  to  supply  this  need  in  his  book.  The  Es¬ 
sentials  of  New  Testament  Greek,  which  will 
soon  be  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company. 
The  object  of  the  Essentials  is  to  furnish  what 
muet  be  known  in  order  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original.  The  plan  of  the 
book  renders  it  adapted  not  only  to  the  class¬ 
room,  but  to  private  use  as  well. 

The  Lippincotts  announce  among  their  sum¬ 
mer  publications.  Advance  Japan :  A  Nation 
Thoroughly  in  Earnest,  by  J.  Morris,  who  has 
lived  in  Japan,  helped  to  develop  its  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  studied  with  sympathy  its  people ; 
The  Great  ilstronomers,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus, 
Tycho-Brahe,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Horrox  Huy- 
ghens,  Newton.  Flamsteed,  Halley,  Bradley, 
John  Herschel,  William  Herschei,  Laplace, 
Rosse,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Schwabe ;  and 
a  novel  by  Miss  Emma  Brooke,  author  of  the 
novel,  A  Superfluous  Woman.  Her  last  work 
is  called  Transition,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in 
part  a  counterblast  to  certain  passages  in  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward’s  Marcella. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  in  choosing  Topics  for 
Collateral  Reading  for  Fiske’s  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools,  has  made  selections 
from  a  few  of  the  best  historical  books  which 
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our  language  affords.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
he  has  collected  the  books  from  which  he  has 
made  selections  into  a  Minimum  Library  of 
Reference,  which  he  strongly  recommends  for 
each  teacher  and  each  school  room.  By  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  the  different  publish¬ 
ers  of  these  books.  Houghton,  MitHin  and 
Company  are  able  to  offer  the  entire  Minimum 
Library  of  twenty-one  volumes  and  eight 
pamphlets  at  a  minimum  price  of  $25. 

As  an  introduction  to  Moliere  and  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  probably 
nothing  better  than  Les  Precieuses  ridieuleH. 
But  in  order  that  the  full  significance  of 
Moliere's  first  masterpiece  may  be  under¬ 
stood,  there  is  need  of  abundant  annotation, 
and  a  whole  chapter  in  the  history  of  French 
society  must  be  made  familiar  to  the  student 
before  he  can  appreciate  the  exquisite  wit  and 
humor  of  the  piece.  This  chapter  is  furnished 
in  a  way  in  a  new  edition  by  Marshall  W. 
Davis  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
published  by  Ginn  and  Company. 

The  Revell  Company  announce  two  new 
books  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  The  Gospel 
in  Isaiah  is  an  expository  treatment  of  Chap¬ 
ters  XL.  L.  of  Isaiah,  and  will  form  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Meyer’s  popular  Exposi¬ 
tory  Series.  A  new  volume  of  his  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Heroes  Series,  entitled,  David :  Shep¬ 
herd,  Psalmist,  King,  will  be  publishec-l  early 
in  the  autumn. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  in  the  autumn  a  very 
important  work  on  The  Mycenaean  Civilization, 
by  Dr.  Creates  Tsountas.  It  will  be  translated 
from  the  Greek,  edited  and  enlarged,  by  Prof. 
J.  Irving  Manatt  and  Dr.  Baiker  Newhall  of 
Brown  University,  and  will  have  about  a  bun 
dred  illustrations. 

It  would  have  given  great  satis  action  to 
Miss  Larcom  if  she  could  have  foreseen  that 
her  biography  would  be  read  so  eagerly,  and 
that  this  would  lead  many  to  read  the  books 
into  which  she  put  so  much  of  her  life  an<l 
heart.  Her  life  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Addison  is 
already  in  the  third  edition. 

A  book  is  promised  for  autumn  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company  from  Mrs.  George  C. 
Riggs,  who  will  in  her  books  continue  to  be 
known  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 


FOR  REVIEW  SUNDAY. 

Prof.  Seymour  Eaton,  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  has  arranged  a  very  attractive 
Sunday-school  review  exercise  for  June  30th. 
It  is  printed  in  colors  and  has  some  bright 
illustrations.  The  price  is  $2  per  100.  Prof. 
Eaton  will  mail  a  free  sample  copy  to  any 
superintendent  who  sends  him  his  name  and 
address  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Studies  of  Men;  George 

W.  Smalley. - Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd; 

Tbonias  Hardy. - Oliver  Cromwell;  George  H. 

Clark - Afloat  with  the  Flag. - Little  Kuighrs 

and  Ladies;  Margaret  E.  Sangster. - The  Judg¬ 

ment  Books;  E.  H.  Benson. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  How 
Christ  Came  to  Church;  A.  J.  Gordon. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company:  Questions  of  the  Day; 

John  Hall. - God’s  Word  through  Preaching; 

John  Hall. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Complete  Geography;  Alex. 
Everett  Frye. 

Benziger  Brothers:  On  the  Road  to  Rome;  Wil¬ 
liam  Richards. 

William  T.  Comstock:  Churches  and  Chapels; 
F.  E.  Kidder. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  The 
Diseases  of  Personality;  Th.  Ribot. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago:  Ulus, 
trated  First  Reader  in  Economics  for  Backward 
Pupils. 

Hill  and  Shuman,  Chicago:  The  World’s  First 
Parliament  of  Religions.  Edited  by  George  S. 
Goodspeed. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Review  of  Reviews;  North  American; 
Forum;  McClure’s;  American  Magazine  of  Civics; 
American  Journal  of  Science;  Homiletic  Review; 
Spirit  of  Missions;  Augsburg  Sunday  -  school 
Teacher;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Rosary;  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary;  Littell;  Womankind. 
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LORIN  B.  TOL’SLE¥. 

[See  Portrait  on  first  page.l 

The  “children’s  minister”  as  he  liked  to  be 
called,  was  for  many  years  widely  known  and 
greatly  beloved  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York.  Though  Mr.  Tousley  passed  from  the 
scenes  of  his  labor  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
his  memory  is  yet  in  all  the  churches.  Thousands 
of  persons  now  in  mature  life,  and  even  in  old 
age,  recall  his  earnest  words  and  effective 
pleading  for  Christ  as  influences  which 
moulded  and  controlled  their  after  years. 

Lorin  B.  Tousley,  the  son  of  Roswell  Tous¬ 
ley,  was  born  in  Sharon,  Vermont  July  17, 
1804.  He  removed  with  his  father’s  family, 
while  yet  in  infancy,  to  Manlius,  New  York, 
and  five  years  later  to  Aurora.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  powerfully  awakened  and  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  to  unite  with  the  church,  urg¬ 
ing  the  excellent  reason  that  he  needed  the 
help  which*  the  church  could  give  him.  Old- 
time  conservatism  as  to  the  reception  of  chil¬ 
dren  prevailed,  and  he  was  not  then  admitted. 
It  is  said  that  he  ever  after  regretted  the  de 
lay,  and  perhaps  this  fact  in  his  early  history 
intensified  his  sympathy  with  children,  and 
made  him  all  the  more  earnest  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  w’ork  for  them. 

The  father  suffered  business  reverses,  and 
on  his  death,  the  son,  through  the  influence 
of  an  uncle  in  Manlius  was  apprenticed  to 
the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Jessup,  tanners  in 
Palmyra.  This  business  was  then  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  profitable  industry.  Ilis  work  as  an 
old-time  apprentice,  serving  seven  years  for 
his  trade,  was  doubtless  somewhat  severe.  It 
was  as  a  boy  away  from  home  that  he  learned 
that  hearty,  healthy  sympathy  with  boys 
which  afterwards  made  him  so  genial  and 
effective  in  his  work  among  youth.  He  was, 
however,  under  the  most  wholesome  Christian 
influences  in  Palmyra.  Both  of  the  partners 
were  men  of  active  piety,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  village  was  morally  bracing. 

In  a  memorial  notice  of  Mr.  Palmer  (who 
died  in  Buffalo,  September  19.  1864;,  it  is  said 
that  “during  one  revival  in  Palmyra,  twenty 
of  his  apprentices  were  brought  to  the  Saviour, 
among  them  the  late  Mr.  Tousley.”  Mr. 
Jessup  was  also  an  active  worker  in  the 
Palmyra  church.  He  died  in  1854.  It  is  an 
honorable  testimony  to  the  Christian  nobility 
of  this  firm  that  they  gave  to  young  Tousley 
three  months’  time  (during  his  indenture)  to 
devote  to  religious  interests  and  services. 

Mr.  Tousley  was  married  in  Palmyra,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1826,  to  Ann  Maria  Pobson,  a  native 
of  Lansingburgh.  They  settled  in  the  new 
village  of  Springville,  Erie  County,  where  Mr. 
Tousley  engaged  in  the  business  which  he 
had  learned.  He  also  immediately  entered 
upon  an  active  religious  career,  establishing 
and  conducting  a  Sunday-school  which  ulti¬ 
mately  grew  into  a  Congregational  church. 
His  influence  and  his  Christian  example  are 
still  felt  in  Springville.  During  the  year  1833 
he  removed  to  Boston,  near  Buffalo,  where, 
in  1834,  he  having  become  noted  for  successful 
Christian  work,  he  was  appointed  a  city  mis¬ 
sionary.  Here  his  energies  had  full  scope. 
His  zeal  was  intense.  A  writer  says:  “In  Dr. 
Lord’s  church  a  large  congregation  of  little 
folks  hung  on  his  lips  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
at  an  afternoon  service,  as  with  burning, 
natural  eloquence  he  preached  unto  them 
Jesus.” 

After  three  years  of  this  work  he  attempted 
to  return  to  business  in  1837,  by  settling  again 
in  Palmyra  as  a  tanner.  But  the  call  of  God 
was  evidently  upon  him.  His  services  were 
in  universal  demand.  In  revival  meetings,  at 
Sunday-school  celebrations,  temperance  meet¬ 
ings,  and  all  services  for  children  he  was  the 
favorite  speaker.  His  remarks  abounded  in 


bright  illustrations  and  anecdotes  with  a  point 
sure  to  be  remembered.  It  is  related  that  once 
at  an  out-door  celebration  in  Hopewell  in  very 
unfavorable  weather,  he  found  it  hard  to  get 
the  attenion  of  his  shivering  audience.  Sud¬ 
denly  catching  up  a  little  child  in  his  arms, 
he  walked  back  and  forth  along  the  platform, 
breaking  into  an  impassioned  appeal  with  the 
sharp,  ringing  question,  “What  is  this  child 
worth?”  On  another  occasion  (it  was  at  a  4th 
of  July  celebration  by  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  town  of  Sodus),  when  speaking  from  a 
raised  platform,  reached  by  several  steps, 
that  he  illustrated  how  children  passed  from 
innocence  to  crime.  He  stepped  down  three 
steps,  one  at  a  time,  illustrating  the  first  step, 
“Disobediecne  to  parents,”  the  second,  “pro 
fanity,”  etc.  At  a  Washington  celebration  in 
the  same  town,  February  22,  1842,  Mr.  Tous¬ 
ley  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill  the  place 
of  a  speaker  who  had  failed  to  come.  The 
Presbyterian  church,  with  its  large  galleries, 
was  densely  packed,  and  there  was  much  ex¬ 
citement.  The  audience  even  filled  all  the 
area  below  and  around  the  pulpit,  climbed  the 
steps  on  each  side,  and  surged  into  the  old, 
mid  air  pulpit  itself.  His  theme  was,  “Liquor 
takes  away  men’s  senses.”  He  illustrated  this 
for  an  hour  and  half  with  argument  and  anec¬ 
dote,  now  pathetic,  now  ludicrous,  until  tears 
and  laughter  swept  the  audience  at  his  will. 

Elder  M.  N.  Young  recalls  the  incident  that 
Mr.  Tousley,  while  in  Sodus  at  one  time,  at 
the  request  of  the  pastor,  prepared  probably 
his  first  written  sermon”  The  title  “Rev.” 
was  often  given  him.  Indeed,  a  Canandaigua 
paper  announced  his  death  with  that  title,  but 
he  was  never  ordained. 

In  1842  the  American  Sunday  school  Union 
appointed  him  a  general  missionary  agent  for 
Western  New  York,  when  he  removed  to  Can¬ 
andaigua  and  gave  all  his  time  to  the  work. 
For  sixteen  years  his  labors  were  eminently 
abundant  and  successful.  Mr.  Tousley  had 
only  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation.  He  humorously  described  himself  as 
having  “graduated  from  Jessup’s  tan  yard. ” 
He,  however,  had  native  talent  of  the  first  or¬ 
der  ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  always  elo¬ 
quent,  and  oil  fire  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  for 
Christ.  Such  qualities  both  deserve  and 
achieve  success.  Ministers  gladly  welcomed 
him  to  their  pulpits.  Educated  audiences  no 
less  than  the  uncultured  listened  to  him  with 
satisfaction.  It  is  hinted  that  before  his  first  ad 
dress  in  Canandaigua  he  received  a  word  of 
caution:  “Our  people  have  very  nice  ears; 
some  things  that  it  will  do  to  say  elsewhere 
will  not  do  here!”  This  was  a  source  of  much 
amusement  afterwards,  for  that  most  cultured 
town  never  failed  to  listen  to  him  with  delight. 

Mr.  Tousley’s  public  career  was  suddenly 
closed  by  an  accident.  On  August  30.  1858,  he 
was  struck  by  a  falling  timber  while  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  a  building.  His  back  was 
injured  and  his  lower  limbs  paralyzed.  He 
lingered  several  years,  enduring  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  anxious  to  recover  that  he  might  continue 
his  work,  but  fully  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  modest  house  in  Canandaigua 
where  he  passed  these  years,  may  well  seem 
like 

the  chamber 

Where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate; 

Just  on  the  verge  of  Heaven.” 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  con¬ 
tinued  a  portion  of  bis  salary  while  he  lived, 
and  from  the  Sunday-schools  where  his  name 
had  been  a  household  word  for  years,  there 
came  spontaneous  tributes  of  love  and  affec¬ 
tion,  their  actual  contributions  of  money 
amounting  to  $1,200. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  Sunday- 
school  Association  in  Canandaigua  in  1862, 
Mr.  Tousley  was  wheeled  to  the  church  in 


his  invalid  chair.  He  gave  an  address  which 
thrilled  the  audience  by  its  tenderness  mingled 
with  much  of  the  speaker’s  old-time  fire  and 
enthusiasm.  It  was  his  last  public  effort. 
He  died  January  9,  1864,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  funeral  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  0.  E.  Daggett.  Many  other  loving 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory.  A  single 
sentence  from  a  village  newspaper  sums  them 
all  up:  “The  eloquent  advocate  of  Sunday- 
schools,  the  ardent  friend  of  youth,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  minister,  is  dead.” 

Mr.  Tousley  was  of  a  happy,  cheerful  tem¬ 
perament.  He  bore  the  afflictions  of  life  with 
Christian  composure.  Of  eight  children,  five 
died  after  the  removal  to  Canandaigua  and 
before  the  death  of  the  father;  two  a  few 
years  later.  A  daughter,  Mary,  eldest  of  the 
children,  alone  remains.  She  resides  with  her 
mother,  who  >8  now  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

Lewis  H.  Clark. 

Sonus  Academy,  May.  1895. 

RICHARD  G.  PARDEE. 

[See  Portrait  on  First  Page.] 

Richard  G.  Pardee,  the  noted  Sabbath  school 
worker  of  half  a  century  ago,  was  descended 
from  sterling  New  England  ancestry.  His 
grandfather,  Samuel  Pardee,  was  married, 
October  12,  1763,  to  Faith  Brewster,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Elder  Brewster  of  the  Mayflower.  His 
father,  Orion  Pardee,  was  united  in  marriage 
September  10,  1810,  to  Julia  Gay.  Their  oldest 
son,  Richard,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
born  in  Sharon,  Ct. ,  October  12,  1811.  While 
yet  a  young  man  he  became  a  merchant  in 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  His  social  qualities  were 
of  the  first  order;  he  was  a  favorite  and  leader 
among  those  of  his  own  age.  The  aim  of  his 
whole  life  was  there  changed  by  his  conver¬ 
sion.  His  leadership  was  not  less  than  for¬ 
merly,  but  in  another  direction.  He  became 
noted  for  his  Christian  activity  thenceforth  to 
the  end  of  bis  life.  Continuing  to  pursue  his 
avocation  as  a  merchant,  he  removed  to 
Palmyra,  in  1841.  His  ability  and  popularity 
was  such  that  be  soon  acquired  a  competency 
which  enabled  him  to  devote  both  time  and 
means  to  “lay  preaching,”  and  later  to  the 
Sunday-school  work.  He  was  in  great  de¬ 
mand  at  conventions  and  organizations  for 
their  promotion. 

At  Palmyra  he  was  long  the  beloved  elder 
and  helper  of  the  able  Presbyterian  pastor.  Dr. 
Horace  Eaton,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  He  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ligions  worker  in  those  days,  but  a  genial 
neighbor  and  an  all-round,  useful  citizen.  He 
was  much  intereced  in  fruits  and  flowers. 
These  were  his  recreation  amid  the  continued 
calls  upon  him  for  Christian  work  and  his  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  respond  to  each  and  all.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  “Genesee 
Farmer”  of  Rochester,  and  published  a  small 
but  valuabe  book,  entitled,  “The  Fruit  Cul- 
turist.  ”  Meanwhile  his  voice  and  presence 
grew  familiar  to  the  people  and  churches  of 
Western  New  York,  and  his  labors  increased. 

Mr.  Pardee  spent  much  time  while  buying 
his  spring  and  autumn  goods  in  New  York  in 
studying  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  city,  and 
incidentally  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  leading  Christian  workers.  This  resulted 
in  an  invitation  in  1851  to  take  the  general 
agency  of  the  New  York  Sunday-school  Union. 
He  accepted  the  unexpected  call,  and  removed 
to  the  city.  Here  he  labored  for  twelve 
years,  and  his  efforts  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  for  future  progress. 

He  was  meantime  busy  with  bis  pen  as  well 
as  with  his  voice.  He  published  “The  Sun¬ 
day-school  Worker”  and  “The  Sunday-school 
Index.  ”  He  resigned  this  agency  in  1863  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  travel  extensively  in 
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the  promotion  of  his  great  life-work.  And 
he  carried  it  out  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
thoroughness.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
every  State  in  the  Union  except  California. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  1866  that  his  travels 
included  the  Northern  States  generally,  as 
well  as  the  Canadas.  He  returned  considera¬ 
bly  exhausted,  and  suffered  for  a  time  from 
serious  illness.  Somewhat  recovered,  but  not 
yet  to  former  good  health,  he  nevertheless  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan,  viz : 
a  trip  through  the  South.  It  was  in  February, 
1868,  that  he  started  on  this  journey,  trav¬ 
elling  from  Kentucky  south  through  the  Gulf 
States  and  up  the  coast  to  Richmond,  Va. 
In  spite  of  the  recent  and  bitter  memories  of 
the  war,  such  was  his  courtesy  and  prudence 
that  Mr.  Pardee  was  kindly  received  at  the 
South.  All  prejudice  was  disarmed  by  his 
never  failing  tact  and  fervent  Christian  spirit. 
His  health  did  not  improve.  He  suffered  from 
the  inroads  of  disease,  aggravated  by  his 
severe  labors  while  absent.  His  activity  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  the  end.  He  “died  in  the 
harness.”  He  was  under  appointment  to  read 
a  paper  at  the  Farmers’  Club  about  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  he  was  at  a  Sunday-school 
gathering  only  two  weeks  before.  He  died  of 
jaundice  February  4,  1869.  The  funeral  was 
on  the  6tb,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and 
the  interment  was  in  Greenwood.-  Many  ten¬ 
der  and  loving  tributes  were  paid  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  His  remains  rest  beneath  a  green  hill¬ 
side  near  “Battle  Avenue.”  Thousands  who 
listened  to  him  in  the  Sunday-school,  now  in 
middle  life,  will  long  recall  his  earnest  and 
kindly  words.  The  tributes  to  his  memory 
were  very  many.  Of  these  we  shall  quote  only 
two. 

The  Evangelist  said :  “  His  trust  was  firm  in 
his  Saviour,  and  his  peace  sweet  and  un¬ 
clouded  during  all  this  time  as  he  assured  us 
while  sitting  beside  the  desk  where  we  now 
write  not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.”  The 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  wrote;  “The  abid¬ 
ing  lesson  of  his  life  will  be  the  wisdom  and 
the  blessedness  of  seeking  out  a  sphere  where 
all  of  one’s  powers  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  con¬ 
centrating  upon  this  chosen  work  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  soul  in  loving  devotion  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  ” 

Mr.  Pardee  was  married  April  12,  1836,  to 
Rebecca  Camp  of  Sharon,  Ct.  A  daughter 
writing  lovingly  of  her  says:  “Though  an  in¬ 
valid,  she  never  said  nay  when  duty  seemed  to 
call  my  father  away.”  She  survived  Mr.  Par¬ 
dee  many  years,  dying  in  March.  1894.  An 
only  son.  Dr.  Ward  C.  Pardee  of  Brooklyn, 
died  in  September,  1894.  One  daughter  re¬ 
mains,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Needham, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Coatesville, 
Penn.  A  sister  of  R.  G.  Pardee,  Mrs.  Enos 
Pomeroy,  still  lives  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  H.  Clark. 

SODCS,  N.  Y. 

SELF-BETTERMENTS. 

One  motive  for  making  gifts  to  Christ  is 
obligation,  another  is  gratitude,  and  still  an¬ 
other  is  self -betterment.  All  who  loyally  give 
themselves  to  Christ  experimentally  realize 
that  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re 
ceive.  ”  Consecrating  to  His  service  body, 
soul,  and  spirit ;  being  no  longer  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  transformed  by  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  our  minds,  we  daily  “prove  what  is 
that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God,”  Loyalty  to  Him  necessitates  utter  de¬ 
nial  of  self  and  persistent  cross- bearing,  but 
it  is  rewarded  even  here  by  “manifold  more, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.” 
Loyalty  to  Him  necessitates  the  steadfast  prac¬ 
tice  of  His  precepts.  His  law  is  treasured  in 
the  heart,  and  His  will  is  wrought  out  faith¬ 
fully.  But  “the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul ;  the  statues  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.  More  to  be  de¬ 
sired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward.  ” 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

OB.  CUTLER’S  ADDRESS. 

The  Thirty  first  International  Convention  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  North 
America,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  8th- 
12th,  was  in  many  respects  a  most  important 
convention.  Delegates  to  the  number  of  700 
were  enrolled,  being,  in  spite  of  adverse  condi 
tions,  the  best  representation  ever  shown  at  an 
international  convention.  This  was  the  first 
convention  to  make  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  work  done  in  the  physical  and  educa¬ 
tional  branches  of  association  work,  while 
never  was  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
more  generally  sought  or  widely  felt  than 
here.  This  was  the  first  of  these  conventions 
to  be  held  in  New  England  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  royally  was  it  welcomed  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  good  people  of  Springfield. 

For  better  spiritual  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  convention,  Wednesday  morning  was  set 
apart  as  “Quiet  Day,”  four  hours  being  de¬ 
voted  to  meditation,  self-examination,  and 
prayer.  This  service  was  led  by  the  Rev. 
Floyd  W.  Tompkins  in  Christ  Episcopal 
Church.  During  each  hour  topics  relating  to 
consecration  and  personal  spiritual  needs  were 
discussed  by  the  leader  in  a  hopeful,  effective 
way.  These  meetings  proved  of  singular  inter¬ 
est  and  of  great  blessing  to  the  hundreds  of 
delegates  attending. 

The  convention  proper  opened  at  3.30  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  in  the  State-street  Baptist 
Church,  opposite  the  Association  Building. 
The  singing  throughout  the  convention  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Stebbins  with  his  usual  fire 
and  fervor,  while  from  500  to  1,000  voices 
usually  followed  his  leading.  G.  N.  Bierce, 
retiring  President  of  the  convention,  opened 
the  business  session  with  a  few  cheering 
words.  J.  A.  Duminett  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  elected  temporary  Chairman,  and  the 
usual  organization  committees  appointed.  H. 
M.  Moore  of  Boston  was  elected  President  of 
the  convention. 

Following  the  business.  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler  gave  the  convention  “the  message  of 
the  Jubilee  Conference  to  this  convention.” 
“My  fellow  young  men,”  said  the  old  man 
amid  a  din  of  applause,  “it  is  worth  coming 
from  Brooklyn  to  see  you.  I  love  to  look  in 
your  faces.  I  live  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  all  the  time.” 

Speaking  of  the  Jubilee  Conference  at  Lon¬ 
don  last  year,  he  said  :  “In  this  great  meeting 
not  one  foolish  word  was  spoken  nor  indis¬ 
creet  thing  done  from  start  to  finish.  And 
why?  Because  we  sought  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  every  day  in  all  our  deliberations. 
The  first  great  lesson  to  me  from  this  Jubilee 
Conference  is  the  wonderful  beauty  and  power 
of  Christian  unity.  The  second,  the  granduer 
of  the  great  Book  of  books,  published  and 
read  in  every  language  of  the  globe.  Then 
was  there  no  click  of  the  scissors  of  the  critic 
who  would  cut  the  Word  of  God  to  pieces. 
The  third  lesson  is  the  wide  extent  of  our 
great  work.  The  Association  began  under  a 
dry-goods  store,  but  it  couldn’t  be  confined 
there.  It  soon  mounted  a  locomotive  and  has 
established  a  railroad  department  that  covers 
this  entire  country.  Lately  it  has  struck  a 
tremendous  fountain  of  power  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  has  gone  there  for  the 
brains  and  the  culture  and  the  power  of  the 
college  graduate.  Christ  wants  the  best.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  our  colleges  were  hotbeds 
of  infidelity.  Now  a  large  majority  of  college 
men  are  professed  followers  of  Christ.  We 
want  more  college  men  in  the  pulpit  and  more 
in  the  mission  field,  but  I  don’t  think  all  the 
best  equipped  young  men  should  become  'min¬ 
isters.  There  are  tremendous  openings  for 
consecrated  laymen  to  find  pulpits  everywhere. 

“But  the  greatest  thing  to  be  emphasized 


and  kept  ever  to  the  front  is  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Association.  Let  us  build  on  the 
original  foundation  Never  forget  your  birth¬ 
right,  the  purpose  God  put  in  the  heart  of  Sir 
George  Williams,  the  salvation  of  young  men. 
I  don’t  underrate  your  social  occasions,  the 
educational  work,  nor  the  work  for  physical 
development.  I  believe  in  it.  A  man  who 
has  preached  for  fifty  years  and  never  spent  a 
Sunday  in  bed  isn’t  apt  to  underrate  physical 
health.  I  love  to  look  on  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium  like  that  of  yours  here,  without 
the  taint  of  smoke  or  battle  on  it. 

“Oh,  boys,  boys,  do  your  social  work,  do 
your  mental  work,  develop  your  muscular 
Christianity,  but  by  and-bye  this  body  you 
have  trained  and  equipped  with  so  much  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  work  shall  have  turned  to 
dust ;  and  the  soul  for  which  Jesus  bled  and 
died,  the  soul  that  shall  be  summoned  before 
the  great  white  throne,  what  of  it?  What 
shall  it  profit  if  a  young  man  lose  his  soul,  or 
what  shall  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  give  in  exchange  for  the  soul  of  a  young 
man  ? 

“This  is  the  message  I  bring  you  to-day. 
This  is  the  message  of  the  Jubilee  Conference. 
Work  for  souls!  You  will  get  the  uplift  of 
mothers’  prayers.  You  will  gain  the  highest 
ecstacy  in  the  power  of  heaven  to  give.  The 
spirit  of  Sir  George  is  here  to  day.  His  mes¬ 
sage  to  you  is:  Run,  speak  to  that  young  man. 
Tell  him.  ‘seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  t>od  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.  ’  Let  your  motto  be : 
Union  in  Christ  for  young  men  out  of  Christ. 
Then  by-and-bye,  beloved,  I  shall  join  with 
you  in  the  most  magnificent  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  the  universe  has  ever  known.  Good¬ 
bye.”  A  vigorous  Chautauqua  salute  was 
given  the  old  doctor  as  he  took  his  seat. 

'rhe  Chairman  read  the  following  telegram 
of  greeting  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen : 
“Please  accept  and  convey  cordial  thanks  for 
the  hearty  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
International  Convention  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  at  Springfield.  Official 
engagements  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  Ottawa  at  the  present  time.  I  trust  that 
the  fullest  success  will  attend  your  gathering 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  Association. 
Abeideen.” 

The  Rev.  William  Chauncey  Langdon  of 
Providence  spoke  words  of  greeting  to  the 
convention  “from  the  day  of  small  things.” 
He  was  the  only  representative  in  the  house, 
he  said,  of  the  first  convention  of  Christian 
Associations  at  Cincinnati  in  1855,  when 
twenty-eight  delegates  met.  Their  greatest 
problem  was  the  harmonizing  of  Christian 
workers  of  different  ecclesiastical  connections. 
You  have  no  conception,  he  said,  of  the 
difficulty  of  that  problem  in  those  days.  He 
sketched  the  history  of  the  growth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  co-operation  in  and  by  means  of  the 
Association. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  President  Moore 
presented  Drs.  Cuyler  and  Langdon  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  exclamation,  “See  how 
young  veterans  in  this  work  can  be!”  “And 
Dr.  Langdon,”  said  Dr.  Cuyler,  “has  about 
the  size,  the  build,  and  the  appearance  of  Sir 
George  Williams.  He  will  answer  admirably 
for  his  representative  here  to-day.”  Another 
enthusiastic  salute  was  followed  by  a  verse  of 
“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name,”  and  a 
prayer  closed  the  session. 

In  the  early  evening  a  social  reception  of 
delegates  at  the  Association  Building  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  refreshments  served  by  the  ladies, 
and  this  in  turn  by  a  formal  welcome  in  the 
auditorium,  given  by  the  Mayor  and  churches 
of  the  city.  T.  D.  Potter,  President  of  the 
City  Association,  spoke  a  few  words  of  wel¬ 
come  and  introduced  Mayor  Charles  L.  Long, 
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who  gave  the  convention  formal  welcome  and 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
work  among  young  men  in  its  effect  on  the 
good  government  of  city,  State,  and  nation. 
“However  rich  a  city,  State,  or  nation  may 
be,”  said  he,  “it  cannot  prosper  if  ignorant. 
However  well  educated  it  never  can  become 
great  unless  it  stands  on  a  high  religious 
plane.  We  are  growing  a  forest  of  young  men. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  grow 
straight  and  free  from  knot  or  stain  if  we 
would  have  sound  timber  for  the  building  of 
our  State  and  nation.” 

The  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Brokaw,  speaking  wel¬ 
come  in  behalf  of  the  churches,  said:  “Your 
coming  is  as  pleasant  as  the  coming  of  the 
spring  blossoms,  and  like  the  blossoms,  your 
presence  is  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  lo 
come.  We  welcome  you  for  what  you  are  and 
what  you  are  doing.  You  are  the  pioneers  of 
Christian  unity.  You  have  blazed  the  way 
for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Associations,  for 
the  Boys’  Brigade,  the  St.  Andrew’s  Broth¬ 
erhood,  and  other  fraternal  Christian  organ¬ 
izations.  In  my  opinion  no  man  is  fit  to  lead 
the  Lord’s  hosts  unless  he  is  willing  to  sink 
his  sectarianism  and  much  of  his  denomina- 
tionalism,  if  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

President  H.  M.  Moore  replied  in  his  hap¬ 
piest  vein.  Speaking  of  the  new  Springfield 
Association  Building,  he  said :  One  of  your 
citizens  asked  me  to-day  if  I  knew  why  the 
building  was  located  here.  No,  I  said,  why? 
We  put  it  right  between  the  home  and  the 
saloon,  so  as  to  catch  the  young  men  before 
they  are  lost.  This  building  stands  here  to 
nail  the  lie  the  world  reiterates,  that  churches 
care  for  no  one  except  their  own  congrega¬ 
tions.  No  man  can  build  the  wall  of  exclusion 
so  high  that  the  Y’’oung  Men’s  Christian 
Association  cannot  scale  it  by  the  ladder  of 
faith  and  take  him  by  the  hand  and  call  him 
brother.  We  are  bringing  to  pass  the  prayer 
of  our  Saviour  that  we  may  be  all  made  one 
in  Him. 

THE  EDUCATIONAE  EXHIBIT. 

One  feature  of  this  convention,  the  newest  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  those  outside  of 
Association  circles,  is  the  educational  exhibit. 
Of  the  300  associations  in  North  America 
carrying  on  educational  work,  59  were  repre¬ 
sented.  One  entire  fioor  of  the  Association 
Building  was  devoted  to  this  exliibit,  while  a 
large  store  on  the  ground  floor  was  filled 
with  specimens  of  the  shop  work  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes.  The  material  for  the  exhibit 
consisted  of  the  printed  courses  and  methods 
of  study  and  individual  work  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  classes,  covering  the  rudiments  in  Ian 
guage,  in  mathematics,  in  penmanship,  book 
keeping,  free  hand  architectural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing,  designing  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  topography.  The  shop  work  covered  car¬ 
pentry,  forging,  moulding  for  foundry  work, 
modelling  in  clay  for  wood  and  metal  work, 
wood  carving,  cabinet  work,  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus,  sign  painting,  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemistry.  The  work  done  would 
rank  well  with  that  done  in  regular  technical 
schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  a  testimony  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  industrial  work  when 
some  certain  industry  leads,  the  class  exhibit 
shows  especially  good  work  in  that  line.  For 
example,  the  work  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
shows  excellent  results  in  furniture  designing 
and  carving:  from  Bridgeport,  Uonn.,  in  elec¬ 
trical  and  metal  work  ;  from  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in 
designing  and  carving  passenger  car  interiors 
from  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ,  furniture  carving, 
etc.  All  these  exhibits  are  singularly  free 
from  any  trace  of  ignorance  in  the  teacher  or 
apathy  in  the  scholar. 

George  B.  Hodge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Edu¬ 


cational  Department  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  given  a  close  and  vigorous  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  work.  His  orders  to  local  secre¬ 
taries  are :  “  Do  not  play  with  this  work  ;  do 
not  make  a  boom  of  it  or  simply  imitate  other 
Associations.  These  things  are  dangerous. 
Make  it  a  business.” 

The  International  Committee  say  that  of 
every  100  young  men  in  this  country  but  five 
are  fitted  by  education  for  earning  a  living. 
Of  each  1,000  young  men  in  North  America 
within  reach  of  Association  privileges,  6.5  are 
enrolled  in  Association  classes.  New  Eng¬ 
land  leads,  having  an  enrollment  of  15 ;  Can¬ 
ada,  9.5;  the  Western  States.  8. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HAMPTON  INSTITUTE. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  three  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  school,  the  first  little  band  of 
Hampton  graduates  went  out  into  the  world 
to  act  as  levers  in  trying  to  raise  the  dead 
weight  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
was  holding  down  the  nominally  emancipated 
negro  race.  General  Armstrong,  with  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  strong  faith,  was  pushing  down 
these  human  levers  with  all  his  might  on  the 
fulcrum  of  public  opinion,  and  the  work  was 
begun.  These  twenty- four  years  have  been 
spent  in  making  more  levers,  improving  them 
constantly  in  quality  of  material  and  in 
strength,  and  in  vastly  increasing  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  bringing  that  fulcrum  of  public 
opinion  closer  to  the  ponderous  resistance. 

To-day  as  the  visitor  goes  about  among  the 
various  shops  and  class  rooms  of  this  great 
school,  he  marvels  at  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  He  is  impressed  with  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  institution,  touching,  as  it 
does,  such  widely  different  interests,  and  with 
the  practical  and  utilitarian  character  of  the 
education  it  gives.  Here  are  gathered  nearly 
seven  hundred  negroes  and  Indians.  How  are 
they  taught?  What  are  they  able  to  learn  to 
do?  What  will  they  do  in  the  future  with 
what  Hampton  gives  them?  An  inspection  of 
the  student’s  work  exhibited  on  the  grounds 
in  various  places  during  this,  the  school’s 
Commencement  Week,  will  answer  the  first 
two  of  these  questions. 

In  one  room  all  the  departments  of  academic 
work  are  exhibited.  The  methods  of  study¬ 
ing  literature,  English,  science,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  music,  agriculture,  and  writing  are 
graphically  illustrated  by  means  of  objects, 
charts,  drawings  and  compositions.  Here  are 
samples  of  the  products  of  Virginia  arranged 
on  cards  ;  there  are  pretty  maps  and  commerce 
cards  of  alt  sorts.  The  commerce  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  itself  is  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Students  have  placed  on  different  cards 
samples  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  departments,  and  have  so  learned  that 
in  the  saw  mill  thirty  thousand  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber  are  sawed  in  a  day,  that  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  wrought  iron  for 
ploughs  are  exported  by  the  machine-shop  to 
South  America,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia,  and  that  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe  contributes  its  quota  toward  the  school’s 
commerce.  In  the  same  room  are  also  a  beau¬ 
tiful  technical  wood  working  exhibit,  and 
specimens  of  mechanical  drawing  done  by 
trade  boys  in  preparation  for  work  in  their 
various  shops,  and  everywhere  is  evidence  of 
the  close  relation  between  the  school-room 
and  the  work  shop.  In  other  rooms  are  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  and  nicely  finished  furniture 
of  various  kinds  made  by  students,  while  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  nearly  all  of  the  in¬ 
side  woodwork  in  the  new  hotel  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  has  been  made  by  Hampton  boys. 

In  another  room  there  are  appetizing  viands 
from  the  cooking-school,  delicious  looking 


butter,  vegetables,  and  fruits  from  the  farm, 
well  made  dresses  and  uniforms,  and  many 
other  articles  useful  or  beautiful,  while  out- 
of-doors  on  one  side  of  the  road  are  a  drill 
press  and  a  working  model  of  a  steam  engine 
from  the  machine-shop,  and  wagons  and  car¬ 
riages  from  the  wheelwright’s  and  paint- 
shops.  Lack  of  space  prevents  any  further 
answer  to  the  questions  in  regard  to  what 
colored  and  Indian  youth  can  and  will  learn. 
What  they  will  do  with  this  knowledge,  and 
whether  it  will  benefit  any  one  else  may  best 
be  learned  from  the  exercises  on  Commence¬ 
ment  afternoon,  which  took  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  23rd. 

Hampton  Commencements  differ  from  those 
of  most  other  schools  in  their  simplicity  and 
in  the  earnestness  of  spirit  displayed.  There 
is  no  straining  after  rhetorical  effect.  The 
essays  are  simple  narratives  of  past  lives  or 
the  expression  of  earnest  hopes  and  wishes  for 
the  future.  One  of  the  essays,  entitled, 
“What  Hampton  Means,  ’  answers  our  ques¬ 
tion  better,  perhaps  than  anything  else.  After 
referring  to  his  former  life  in  a  one-roomed 
cabin,  the  speaker  said :  Hampton  has  freed 
me  from  the  course  that  binds  my  people.  It 
has  given  me  a  longing  for  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  life,  and  having  awakened  these  aspira¬ 
tions  and  given  me  the  power  to  make  them 
real,  it  bids  me  go  out  among  my  people  and 
be  wise,  harmless,  and  helpful.”  After  saying 
that  ho  was  indebted  to  General  Armstrong 
for  any  power  he  had  gained,  he  said:  “Let 
us  build  him  a  monument,  and  let  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  it  is  made  be  men  and  women 
who  will  go  out  and  give  to  others  what  they 
have  received  from  his  life  and  work,  and 
show  them  what  Hampton  means.” 

The  class  of  ’95  has  twenty-nine  members, 
seventeen  girls  and  twelve  boys.  There  are 
six  Indians  in  the  class,  three  boys  and  three 
girls.  It  was  represented  on  the  program  by 
five  students.  Three  of  the  other  speakers- 
were  graduates  of  the  school.  One,  of  the 
class  of  ’93,  an  instructor  at  Calhoun,  Ala¬ 
bama,  told  of  his  hopeful  work  in  the  black 
belt  with  those  who  had  been  considered 
among  the  most  hopeless  and  degraded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  negro  race.  Another  was  a  young 
Indian  woman  of  the  Arickarn  tribe,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  ten  years’  standing,  who  told  of  the 
home  life  of  her  people,  and  of  her  intention, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  young  lady  friend,  to 
make  a  home  among  them  during  the  coming 
summer,  which  should  be  an  object-lesson 
and  an  incentive  to  better  living. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  trade  certificates  were  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  completing  trades.  Eight  were  awarded, 
two  to  girls  and  one  to  a  boy  for  proficiency 
in  tailoring,  three  to  boys  finishing  carpentry, 
one  to  a  machinist,  and  one  to  a  printer,  all 
having  completed  three  or  four  year  courses. 
The  printer  represented  the  trade  class  on  the 
program  with  the  subject,  “A  Handful  of 
Brains.”  He  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  colored  race  must  learn  to  handle  tools, 
and  so  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  South  into  which  colored 
labor  will  flow  more  and  more,  and  unless 
they  have  brain  power  in  their  hands  they 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world. 

Among  the  trustees  present  were  Mr.  Ogden 
of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Board ;  Dr. 
McVickar  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Arthur  Curtis 
James.  Dr.  Strieby,  and  Mr.  Charles  Meade  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  McKenzie  and  Professor 
Peabody  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Parkhurst  was 
obliged  to  leave  after  the  trustees’  meeting  on 
the  previous  day,  also  Mr.  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Amzi  Dodd  of 
New  Jersey.  Other  prominent  guests  from  the 
north  were  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  the 
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Rev.  Stopford  Booke  and  wife  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  T.  Thos.  Fortune  of  the  New  York  “Age.” 

The  trustees  report  the  school  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition,  it  being  well  to  the  front 
in  educational  methods,  and  considerable  im¬ 
provement  being  noticeable  in  the  industries, 
both  in  the  quality  of  student  material  and  in 
the  quality  of  work  done.  A  contract  made 
by  the  Huntington  Industrial  Works,  one  of 
the  school  departments,  for  the  sawing  of 
fiffty  million  feet  of  lumber,  has  been  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  school.  Various  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  planned  for  the  coming  year, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  encouraging, 
although  the  school  has  felt  very  much  the 
financial  strain  of  the  past  year.  It  looks  to 
its  friends  for  continued  sunport;  work  which 
means  so  much  to  the  whole  country,  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  see  crippled.  When 
negroes  and  Indians  are  as  willing  as  these 
Hampton  boys  and  girls  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  the  public  should  see  to  it  that 
they  have  what  help  they  need,  for  it  needs 
them. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  shop,  but  on  the  farm 
that  Hampton  boys  are  showing  what  can  be 
done.  The  valedictorian  said  in  his  essay  on 
“The  Treasure  Hid  in  the  Field”:  “The  edu 
cated  negro  who  looks  to  God  and  the  soil  for 
support  will  solve  more  negro  problems  in  one 
day  than  all  the  legislators  in  the  country  in  a 
year.”  As  the  Principal  says  in  his  annual 
report:  “The  Hampton  school  ought  to  devote 
much  energy  to  fitting  young  people  to  be 
enthusiastic  apostles  of  agriculture,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Indian  and  negro  depends 
upon  their  owning  land  and  cultivating  it 
properly.  ” 

The  same  note  was  sounded  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  graduates  and  ex-students  held  on 
Friday  for  the  discussion  of  various  questions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  South.  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed:  I.  Industrial  openings  for  negroes 
and  how  they  are  filling  them ;  II.  Home 
Life;  III.  Education;  IV.  Influence  of  colored 
leaders  over  their  people.  By  far  the  largest 
jiart  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion 
of  the  first  subject,  which  related  to  the 
churches  and  improvement  of  land.  Mr.  For¬ 
tune  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Browne  of 
Richmond  were  prominent  figures  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  Mr.  Browne  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  colored  man  to  teach  the  young 
people  of  his  race  business  methods  and  habits. 
He  is  President  of  a  large  savings  bank  in 
Richmond,  where  he  employs  thirty  colored 
clerks. 

These  annual  gatherings  at  Hampton  of 
teachers  and  other  leaders  among  the  negroes 
are  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race.  Free  discussion  of 
their  conditions,  their  chances  of  getting  and 
improving  land,  of  the  prejudice  they  are  sure 
to  meet,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  meeting 
it,  is  sure  to  develope  thought  and  bring  about 
in  time  broader  views  of  life,  a  more  intelli 
gent  unders'tanding  of  their  conditions,  and 
finally  greater  material  prosperity. 


HOME  MISSION.^  AT  SARATO<i.\. 

The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  is  holding  its  anniversaries  at  Saratoga 
June  4  0.  The  President  of  this  Society  is 
Major-General  O.  O.  Howard.  The  sermon 
was  to  have  been  preached  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Davis,  D.  D. ,  of  Detroit,  but  a  death 
in  his  family  makes  that  impossible.  On 
W’ednesday  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Society  in  the  field.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  will  be  held  the  an 
nual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.  The 
cooperating  societies  will  also  hold  their  anni¬ 
versaries  on  that  da5,  while  the  Woman’s  De¬ 
partment,  at  half-past  ten  on  the  same  day, 
offers  a  peculiarly  attractive  programme.  The 
subjects  of  the  Secretaries’  papers  will  be  “A 
Review  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Year,”  by  Dr.  Kin 
caid  ;  “Open  Doors,”  by  Dr.  Choate;  and  “The 
Money  Problem,”  by  Dr.  Clark.  At  the  clos 
ing  meeting  this  (Thursday)  evening,  there 
will  be  addresses  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander  of 
Omaha  and  Drs.  Lyman  Abbott  and  R.  R. 
Meredith  of  Brooklyn. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OVERTI  RE  AND  THE 
ASSEMBLY’S  REPLY. 

By  Hev.  T.  C.  Straus. 

This  action  is  weak  in  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

I.  It  is  not  explicit  enough  as  to  the  institu 
tions  whose  students  must  not  be  received 
under  the  Presbytery’s  care  for  licensure. 
The  reply  adopts  the  wording  of  the  overture. 
But  what  is  meant  by  “Theological  Seminaries 
respecting  whose  teaching  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  disavows  responsibility?”  Three  classes  of 
institutions  might  correspond  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  Those  whose  status  has  been  formally 
considered  and  disapproved  by  the  Assembly 
in  its  administrative  or  its  judicial  capacity. 
At  present.  Union  Seminary  would  be  the  sole 
case  in  point. 

(2)  Presbyterian  seminaries  not  under 
Assembly  control.  At  any  time  a  seminary 
might  be  established,  requiring  in  its  charter 
and  constitution  that  the  teaching  accord  with 
the  Westminster  Standards,  the  I'aculty  be 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  good  standing,  and 
the  directors  and  trustees  be  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  yet  not  confornnng 
to  the  plans  of  1870  and  of  1894  and  189.').  The 
Assembly  would  not  avow  responsibility  for 
the  teaching  of  such  a  seminary  except  as,  in 
general,  it  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
every  minister  in  the  Church. 

(3)  Seminaries  belonging  to  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  or  independent.  This  would  include 
Congregational,  Reformed,  and  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  schools,  as  well  as  those  less  nearly 
akin  to  us  in  doctrine.  The  Assembly  does 
not  avow  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
Yale,  Hartford,  Andover,  New  Brunswick,  or 
the  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia.  Is  lack  of 
avowal  equivalent  to  disavowal? 

Unless  all  three  of  these  classes  are  meant, 
the  plan  of  the  instruction  and  injuction  fails 
to  secure  Assembly  supervision  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  future  ministers  of  the  Church. 
If  only  the  first  or  the  second  class  is  meant, 
a  Presbytery  may  receive  a  student  who  is 
pursuing  or  purposing  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
a  seminary  wholly  outside  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  onlj'  wa}'  to  guard  against  this 
is  to  provide  explicitly  (1)  that  Presbytery 
may  receive  only  such  students  as  are  pursu 
ing  or  purposing  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
schools  or  under  divines  expressly  approved  by 
the  Assembly;  (2)  to  designate  such  schools 
or  divines  by  name  in  an  official  list  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Presbj’tery.  This  would  prevent 
all  possilde  misunderstanding  and  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  recent  Assembly  ac¬ 
tions. 

II.  The. action  does  not  reach  far  enough. 
It  relates  only  to  the  period  of  preparation. 
The  Presbj’tery  is  instructed  and  enjoined  not 
to  receive  students  who  are  pursuing  or  pur 
posing  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  disavowed 
institutions,  but  is  not  informed  as  to  its  duty 
respecting  those  who  have  completed  their 
studies.  The  Presbyterj’  of  New  York  must 
refuse  to  receive  a  Union  Seminary  student  as 
long  as  he  is  a  student,  but  may  receive  him 
as  soon  as  he  graduates.  Any  j’oung  man  may 
thus  take  his  full  course  at  a  “Theological 
Seminary  for  whose  teachings  the  General 
Assembly  disavows  responsibility,”  and  the 
day  after  he  gets  his  diploma  he  may  go  before 
the  Presbytery,  be  taken  under  its  care  and 
licensed.  Young  men  who  are  willing  to  wait 
for  their  licenses  till  after  graduation  will  not 
be  kept  out  by  these  instructions,  wherever 
they  may  study.  To  make  the  plan  effective, 
it  should  provide  that  no  one  shall  be 
licensed  by  a  Presbytery  if  he  has  studied  at  a 


disavowed  institution,  or  if  he  has  not  spent 
two  years  previous  to  licensure  in  one  of  the 
institutions  or  under  one  of  the  divines  whose 
names  are  on  the  approved  list. 

Ill  The  authority  of  the  action  is  open  to 
question.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Assembly’s  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  wise  to  be  cautious  in  discredit¬ 
ing  the  binding  force  of  any  of  its  actions. 
But  the  action  in  question  must  be  classed  in 
one  of  three  categories:  (1)  As  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  chapter  xiv.,  section  6  of  the  Form  of 
Government,  which  section  is  itself  only  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  not  a  requirement;  (2)  as 
an  amendment  to  said  section ;  (3)  as  a  “  rule, 
regulative  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Presbyteries”  (Form  of  Government,  xii.  6). 
If  the  first,  it  is  in  thesi  and  non  judicial,  and 
hence  not  binding,  as  only  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  given  in  judicial  procedure 
are  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Church.  If 
the  second,  or  the  third,  it  is  still  inchoate, 
and  inoperative  until  it  is  proposed  to  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  adopted  bj’  them  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Form  of  Government  xxiii.  6 
and  xii.  0. 

The  action  can  be  made  authoritative  by  in 
sorting  the  proper  clauses  in  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  constitutional  way.  If  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Church  to  convej’  to  the  Asseni' 
bly  the  complete  supervision  of  the  education 
of  its  future  ministers,  the  direct,  simple,  and 
effective  method  is  just  this;  Take  the  proper 
steps  to  enact  in  the  Form  of  Government  a 
provision  that  Presbyteries  shall  license  or  or¬ 
dain  only  such  candidates  as  shall  have 
studied  for  the  requisite  time  in  institutions 
or  under  professors  or  divines  designated  by 
the  Assembly  as  approved  in  orthodoxy,  learn¬ 
ing,  pietj’.  mora ’-3,  and  aptness  to  teach.  Then 
the  education  of  Presbyterian  ministers  will 
be  wholly  under  Assembly  control,  except  as 
we  receive  ordained  men  from  other  bodies. 
Any  less  specific  and  stringent  plan  has  ele¬ 
ments  of  fatal  weakness. 


THE  .SAILOR  AND  HIS  I'RIKNDS. 

Once  a  year  the  American  Seaman’s  Friend 
Society,  by  its  anniversary  exercises,  calls 
public  attention  to  its  unostentatious  but 
wide  reaching  and  most  useful  work, 
j  Of  this  Society,  now  nearing  its  three  score 
and  tenth  jear,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Trask  is  Presi 
dent,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Stitt  is  the 
I  genial  and  indefatigable  Secretary.  Thej’  are 
i  supported  bj’  over  a  score  of  solid  business 
i  men  and  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  and 
I  vicinitj’  upon  its  Board  of  Trustees.  With  an 
j  income  of  a  little  more  than  §31,000,  this 
I  organization  rcachesalarge  seafaring  constit- 
uenej'  in  all  itarts  of  the  world  with  its  ele 
vating,  cheering  and  redemptive  influences. 
Its  chaplaincies,  loan  libraries,  sailors’  homes, 
and  interesting  periodicals  with  a  circulation 
of  about  200,000  copies,  furnish  help  and  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  seagoing  class,  both  ashore  and 
afloat,  which  are  greatly  needed  and  warmly 
appreciated. 

Dr.  Stitt  is  verj’  successful  in  securing 
preachers  of  the  annual  sermon  before  the 
Societj’,  whose  imagination  and  enthusiasm 
oceans  of  cold  water  only  kindle.  Such  men 
as  Dr.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Duffield,  and  this  year.  Dr. 
Farmer,  never  preached  more  telling  sermons 
than  those  they  have  given  on  these  occasions. 
Thej’  are  such  as  will  be  read  the  world 
around,  in  cabin  and  forecastle  as  well  as  by 
the  home  hearth.  The  Sailor’s  Magazine  is 
considered  bj’  many  among  the  most  interest 
ing  periodicals  they  read.  A  large  number  of 
ministers  aver  that  thej’  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  magazine,  the  cause  and  the  class 
represented  deserve  all  the  attention  they  re¬ 
ceive  and  more.  J.  H.  E. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  New  York  Observer  tells  us  “What 
Presbyterianism  Is,”  as  interpreted  by  it  and 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  late  General 
Assembly.  Our  contemporary  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  decrees  of  that  body  are  as  in 
fallible  and  irreformable  as  those  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy  itself.  As  to  Prof.  Briggs  “with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Church,”  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  such  proceeding.  He  is  yet  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  though  de¬ 
prived  of  his  rights  and  hence  without  duties 
as  a  presbyter.  But  we  quote : 

The  course  of  Union  Seminary  in  retaining 
Dr.  Briggs  as  a  professor  after  his  suspension 
from  the  ministry,  and  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Church,  has  produced  a  feeling  of  intense 
hostility  towards  the  directors  and  professors 
in  that  institution.  It  is  considered  a  defiance 
of  the  Church  which  calls  for  the  severest 
measures.  As  an  illustration  of  this  feeling, 
it  was  seriously  proposed  to  leave  all  men  con¬ 
nected  with  Union  Seminary  off  from  the 
Boards  of  the  Church,  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  inquiry  as  to  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Church  in  the  property  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  it  was  said  again  and  again  that  no 
graduate  of  the  Seminary  could  get  a  hearing 
in  many  parts  of  the  Church.  Little  credit  is 
given  for  soundness  in  the  faith  to  any  man 
who  justifies  the  action  of  Union  Seminary 
respecting  Dr.  Briggs,  and  excuses  for  liber¬ 
ality  are  interpreted  as  sympathy  with  heresy. 
The  able  address  of  Dr.  Knox  upon  the  two 
elements  which  exist  in  every  Church  — the 
conservative  and  the  liberal— awakened  no  re 
sponse  in  the  Assembly,  and  will  not  meet 
with  any  response  from  the  great  majority  of 
Presbyterians.  Presbyterians  have  a  definite 
creed,  a  clear  and  powerful  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  consistent  history.  Again  and 
again  they  have  cast  out  an  element  which  de 
manded  liberality  of  belief  and  loose  forms 
of  government,  and  the  last  Reunion  was  made 
with  no  concessions,  but  upon  the  Standards  of 
the  Church,  pure  and  simple;  an  attempt  to 
revise  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  also  signally 
failed.  Any  man,  therefore,  who  enters  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  has  not  read  history, 
or  has  read  it  to  little  purpose,  if  he  expects 
to  find  elasticity  of  creed  or  flexible  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  constituent  element  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  They  are  not  there,  and  prac¬ 
tical  efforts  to  intro.iuce  them  will  be  as  futile 
as  rebellion  against  the  Papacy.  This  is 
called  by  many  narrowness  and  bigotry,  and 
is  said  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Such  criticisms  are  correct  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  make  them,  but  they  have 
no  weight  with  men  who  hold  to  infallible 
and  inerrant  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of 
their  system,  who  have  a  rigid  and  thorough 
code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  whose  consti¬ 
tution  demands  a  uniformity  more  exemplary 
than  any  other  denomination.  Four  Assem¬ 
blies  of  the  Church  have  been  making  these 
things  plain,  so  that  now  even  the  secular 
newspapers  comprehend  that  Presbyterianisni 
is  not  a  “go-as-you-please”  kind  of  religion 
or  government,  but  a  hard  and  fast  creed  and 
a  representative  but  rigorous  ecclesiasticism. 
Men  who  cannot  work  in  its  harness  will  be 
happier  elsewhere,  while  those  who  rejoice  in 
the  union  of  duty  and  obedience  which  it  offers 
will  have  the  best  opportunities  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  meekness  and  piety  under  the  blue 
flag. 

The  Independent  takes  quite  a  different  view 
from  the  above,  of  what  it  terms  “The  General 
Assembly's  Boycott”: 

The  boycott  is  known  in  secular  life  as  a 
most  cruel  and  unjust  device  for  coercion  ;  an 
organized  effort  of  many  to  injure  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  social  interests  of  individuals.  It  is 
this  disreputable  method  of  the  industrial 
world  that  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  has 
applied,  not  to  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
but  to  its  students  who  knock  at  the  Church’s 
door  for  admission  to  the  ministry.  If  the 
boycott  is  considered  hateful  and  inhuman  as 
applied  to  the  Irish  landlord  and  his  agent,  or 
to  the  employer  and  producer,  it  seems  a  great 
deal  worse  when  it  is  applied  by  a  great  relig¬ 


ious  organization  like  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  students  for  the  ministry.  .  . 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  dis¬ 
avowed  all  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
Union  Seminary  and  enjoined  the  Board  of 
Education  not  to  give  aid  to  students  entering 
the  seminary,  it  went  as  far  as  a  proper  regard 
for  its  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church  required.  In  shutting  the  young  men 
who  are  educated  in  the  seminary  out  of  its 
ministry  it  goes  a  step  further  and  adopts  the 
most  hateful  phase  of  the  boycott.  It  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Briggs  from 
one  chair  to  another;  it  disapproved  of  the 
seminary,  because  its  trustees  would  not  re 
spect  its  disapproval  of  Professor  Briggs ;  it 
now  disapproves  of  young  men  educated  in  the 
seminary,  because  it  disapproves  the  seminary. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  boycott.  It  is  a 
punishment  of  the  seminary  to  shut  the  stu¬ 
dents  out  of  the  ministry,  it  is  really  a  greater 
punishment  of  the  students  themselves,  who 
are  innocent  of  any  wrong  doing.  In  attend 
ing  the  seminary  they  are  not  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor 
are  they  disobeying  any  order  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  reasons  which  induce  most  of 
them  to  attend  are  entirely  apart  from  any 
question  connected  with  the  suspension  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  or  with  the  attitude  of  the  seminary 
toward  the  Assembly.  All  the  professors  of 
the  seminary,  except  Dr.  Briggs,  are  in  good 
standing,  and  are  under  no  inhibition  from 
the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  showed  its 
broad-mindedness  a  few  days  before  when  it 
refused  to  put  President  Hastings  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the- seminary  off  its  Board  of 
Home  Missions  and  re  elected  them.  This 
was  a  gracious  and  most  wise  action.  The 
contrary  course  advocated  by  a  few  would 
have  savored  of  downright  persecution.  But 
the  Assembly  has  really  done  worse  in  the 
penalty  it  has  inflicted  upon  the  young  men  in 
the  seminary  than  it  would  have  done  in  put¬ 
ting  seminary  men  off  its  mission  boards.  It 
is  the  right  of  the  young  men  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  or  rejected  by  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  on  the  ground  of  their  fitness  as  shown 
by  the  Presbytery’s  examination. 

It  is  a  harsh  action  to  compel  the  New  York 
Presbytery  to  condemn  every  one  of  them  un¬ 
heard  and  close  the  doors  of  the  ministry  to 
them.  We  are  amazed  that  the  Assembly 
should  so  forget  the  great  interests  confided 
to  it,  the  great  need  of  the  Church  for  a  godly 
and  well-trained  ministry,  and  especially  the 
rights  of  the  young  men  who  are  carefully 
prepared  to  enter  its  ministry.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  action  is  unnecessary  and 
cruelly  unjust. 

The  Christian  Advocate  comments  on  the 
“Bad  Work  of  a  Reform  Legislature,”  yet,  not 
so  bad  in  all  respects  as  it  might  have  been  : 

The  [New  York]  Legislature  did  not  pass  a 
Sunday  opening  law;  it  did  not  make  a  law  to 
refer  Sunday  opening  to  the  voters  of  the 
cities ;  for  this  all  save  liquor  dealers  and 
their  allies  are  grateful.  For  many  of  the 
economic  details  of  legislation  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  given.  The  bills  benefitting  in 
dividual'4  were  comparatively  few,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  pernicious  favoritism  to  corporations 
has  come  to  our  notice. 

But  —  while  fearing  constantly,  believing 
that  a  reform  Legislature  as  a  rule  needs 
watching,  and  that  only  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  universe  can  foreknow  what  bad  things 
it  may  do— we  did  not  believe  that  this  Legis 
lature,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
could  practically  undermine  the  constitutional 
provision  against  gambling  and  pool  selling ; 
yet  such,  we  deeply  regret  to  say,  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  case. 

Unless  we  misunderstand,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  been  placed  beside  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  when  the 
gamblers  had  it  by  the  throat.  The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  has  been  violated  and  the  people  that 
enacted  it  have  been  circumvented.  Unless, 
we  say,  we  are  mistaken,  witli  the  approba 
tion  of  the  governor,  gambling  has  become 
practically  legalized,  and  all  the  penalties 
against  it  that  amounted  to  anything  repealed 
or  suspended. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  bill  herein  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  seems  to  be  a  scheme  of  subter¬ 
fuges  *0  enable  common  gamblers,  horsemen 
and  managers  to  enrich  themselves  without 
subjecting  anyone  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  guarded  way  in 
which  the  governor  approves  this  bill  and 


those  made  necessary  by  it.  They  are  four 
in  number ;  the  first  relates  to  the  formation 
of  racing  associations,  the  second  and  third 
amend  the  sections  of  the  old  penal  code,  and 
the  fourth  explains  the  first.  .  .  . 

The  governor  appoints  Mr.  August  Belmont, 
ex-Congressman  John  Sanford,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  D.  Morgan  members  of  the  State  Racing 
Commission,  of  which  The  Tribune  observes: 
“These  appointments  will  doubtless  be  en¬ 
tirely  acf'eptable  to  the  racing  fraternity.” 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  that  the  bill 
itself  appears  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
racing  fraternity,  and  a  more  jubilant  body 
of  men  cannot  be  found  in  this  State  than  the 
book-makers  and  pool-sellers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  wise  lawyers  that  the  bills  are  con¬ 
trary  in  important  particulars  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  If  there  be  a  foundation 
for  this  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  decided  in  due  course.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  legislation  as  a  whole 
is  an  attempt  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
racing  fraternity  and  the  reform  element  in  the 
dominant  party,  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  in  hands  equally  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace,  we  see  little  ground  to  expect 
material  improvement  in  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  situation,  except  that  for  awhile  gambling 
will  not  be  boldly  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
public. 

Interested  from  its  beginning  in  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  we  have  been 
familiar  with  all  the  laws  relating  to  gambling 
in  this  State,  and  have  followed  the  principal 
trials  and  contests.  As  our  profession  is  not 
that  of  law,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  misun¬ 
derstand  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or 
series  of  bills,  enacted  by  this  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  governor.  Nothing  would 
delight  us  more  than  to  be  convinced  of  such 
an  error,  but  three  facts  in  the  brief  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
law  confirm  our  impression. 

According  to  the  detailed  accounts  in  the 
evening  papers  of  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  the 
gamblers  within  ten  days  proceeded  openly  to 
violate  the  law  at  Morris  Park,  and  were  never 
so  open  and  unblushing,  even  in  the  palmy 
days  they  enjoyed  under  John  Y.  McKane,  as 
they  were  at  Gravesend  last  week. 


The  Examiner,  commenting  on  Dr.  Park- 
hurst’s  book.  Our  Fight  with  Tammany,  some 
time  since  reviewed  in  these  pages,  maintains 
that  not  every  man  can  be  a  leader  in  reform, 
and  gives  the  reasons  why  Dr.  Parkhurst  has 
achieved  his  wonderful  success: 

There  must,  first  of  all,  be  good,  sturdy, 
abounding  wisdom,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  common  sense.  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  made 
no  mistakes ;  or,  if  there  have  been  mistakes, 
they  have  not  been  repeated,  and  he  has  made 
them  the  means  of  enlarged  successes.  .  .  . 
And  along  with  this  there  has  been  a  self-for¬ 
getfulness  which  has  added  beyond  measure  to 
his  power.  .  .  .  Every  one  saw  that  Dr.  Park¬ 
hurst  did  not  want  anything  for  himself,  that 
he  was  not  using  his  influence  for  anything 
but  the  public  good.  Selfishness  and  dishon¬ 
esty  are  often  puzzled  and  battled  by  this  line 
of  conduct.  They  can  understand  a  fellow- 
scoundrel— they  know  what  his  game  is,  but 
in  the  case  of  an  honest  and  unselfish  man, 
they  have  no  experience  that  enables  them  to 
know  what  he  may  be  up  to.  And  he  is  a 
bra^e  man.  He  entered  on  this  “fight”  (as  he 
very  fitly  calls  it)  alone.  Every  evil  influence 
was  against  him — the  professional  politician, 
the  police,  the  saloon,  the  gambler,  the  keeper 
of  infamous  dens.  And  many  of  the  good, 
while  feebly  approving  his  motives,  yet  loudly 
condemned  his  methods;  and  the  contradic¬ 
tion  of  saints  was,  as  always,  quite  as  hard  to 
bear  as  the  contradiction  of  sinners.  .  .  . 
Along  with  all  this,  he  has  the  faculty  of 
speech,  of  eloquence,  of  plainness  of  statement, 
of  sarcasm,  and  he  has,  above  all  and  beyond 
all,  a  sublime  confidence  in  God  and  in  the 
power  of  the  truth.  What  it  cost  him  in  time, 
in  peril,  in  the  worse  than  pain  which  a  pure 
soul  feels  in  remembering  scenes  of  unuttera¬ 
ble  vileness,  none  can  measure.  .  .  . 

Not  the  least  of  all  the  services  which  be 
has  rendered  is  that  he  has  demonstrated  and 
illustrated  the  power  there  is  in  truth  and 
goodness,  and  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men.  He  has  made  it  impossible 
for  men  to  say  of  any  wrong,  “It  is  unassail¬ 
able”  ;  to  say  of  any  achievement  of  goodness, 
“It  is  impossible.” 
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The  Forty  Days:  From  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  until  the  Ascension. 


XLVL— THE  RESURRECTION  EVENING 
AND  THE  DOUBTING  THOMAS. 

Mark  xvi.  12  14 ;  Luke  xxiv.  13-43;  John  xx. 

19  29. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  June  ICth, 
Peter  and  the  Risen  1  ord,  John  xxi.  4  17, 
will  be  included  in  next  week’s  lesson.  This 
lesson  includes  the  International  Lesson  for 
next  Sunday,  June  9th,  The  Walk  to  Emmaus, 
Luke  xxiv.  13  32.  Golden  Text. — verse  32.] 

Golden  Text.— Thomas  answered  and  said 
unto  Him,  My  Lord  and  My  God.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou 
hast  believed  ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed. — John  xx.  28,  29. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Easter  day,  proba¬ 
bly.  that  our  Lord  and  Simon  Peter  met — the 
forgiving  Master  and  the  humbled  and  repent¬ 
ant  disciple.  Of  that  sacred  private  inter¬ 
view  we  have  no  account,  though  we  have 
more  than  one  reference  to  it  (Luke  xxiv.  34 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  5,  compare  Mark  xvi.  7).  and  we 
see  its  results  both  upon  Peter  and  upon  the 
other  disciples  in  the  leading  part  he  after¬ 
ward  takes,  even  before  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  i.  15-22). 

Another  most  sacred  interview  took  place, 
perhaps  on  this  day,  perhaps  at  some  later 
time :  that  of  Jesus  with  His  own  brother, 
James  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  We  know  that  before 
His  death  Christ’s  own  brothers  had  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  His  Messianic  claims  were  well 
founded,  or,  more  probably,  had  believed  in 
his  Messiahship  but  had  not  agreed  with  Him 
as  to  His  methods  and  conduct,  or  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Messiahship  (John  vii  3-5).  We 
know  that  afterwards  James  was  a  pillar  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  head,  indeed,  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church ;  and  there  can  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  this  private  interview 
with  his  Risen  Brother  and  Lord  was  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  this  young  man’s  life. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  the 
day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  that  two  men 
from  the  circle  of  Christ’s  disciples,  though 
not  of  His  Apostles,  set  out  from  the  city  to  go 
to  the  home  of  one  of  them  in  a  village  called 
Emmaus,  probably  about  eight  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Jerusalem,  among  the  hills.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Cleopas ;  the  name  of 
the  other  is  not  given,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  be  Luke,  except  that  he 
alone  gives  an  account  of  the  incident  (but 
compare  Mark  xvi.  12,  13). 

Only  one  thought  was  in  theii  hearts,  only 
one  subject  could  occupy  their  tongues.  The 
deep  discouragement  into  which  the  arrest 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  bad  plunged  them  was 
only  intensified  by  the  bewildering  reports  of 
the  morning,  which  must  have  been  whispered 
about  in  much  secrecy  “for  fear  of  the  Jews” 
(see  John  xx.  19).  As  now  they  sorrowfully 
talked  over  these  things  a  stranger  joined 


them,  and  soon  with  marvellous  tact  drew 
from  them  an  account  of  their  hopes  and 
their  grief.  “We  trusted  that  it  was  He  that 
should  redeem  Israel,”  they  said,  and  told  of 
the  reports  of  visions  of  angels  and  rumors 
that  He  was  alive,  though  as  yet,  so  far  as 
they  knew.  He  had  not  been  seen  (Luke  xxiv. 
24). 

Then  the  stranger,  pointing  out  that  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah  had  long 
ago  been  announced  by  the  prophets,  went 
through  the  Scriptures,  bringing  out  all  the 
prophecies  relating  to  Him.  As  they  drew 
near  their  destination,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  part  with  this  wonderful  new 
friend.  Their  hearts  were  burning  within 
them  as  he  thus  opened  to  them  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (verse  32) ;  they  ardently  craved  a  fuller 
measure  of  the  marvellous  light  he  was  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them.  They  urged  Him  to  go  in  and 
sup  with  them ;  and  as  He  blessed  and  broke 
the  bread  they  recognized  Him ;  it  was  the 
Lord  !  And  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

Leaving  their  meal  untouched  (verse  33) 
they  hastened  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
were  met  with  the  glad  news,  “The  Lord  is 
risen  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon  I”  And 
while  they  were  telling  of  their  own  wonder 
ful  experiences,  Jesus  suddenly  stood  among 
them,  saying,  “Peace  be  unto  you  1” 

At  first  they  were  terrified,  thinking  it  was 
a  spirit,  for  the  doors  had  been  shut  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  and  by  what  means  He 
had  come  into  their  midst  they  knew  not. 
To  reassure  them  He  asked  for  food  and  ate 
it  in  their  sight,  thus  proving  to  them  that 
whatever  mysterious  change  might  have  passed 
upon  His  body,  it  was  still  a  true  body  and 
not  a  mere  apparition.  Having  thus  fully  put 
their  hearts  at  ease.  He  opened  their  minds 
that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures, 
not,  indeed,  by  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  He  had  promised  them  (John  xiv.  16), 
and  which  could  not  come  while  He  was  still 
with  them  (xvi.  7),  but  probably  by  giving 
them  that  clue  to  their  interpretation  which 
was  to  be  found  in  His  own  life  and  death  and 
resurrection,  showing  them  that  all  that  had 
happened  had  been  in  the  plan  of  God  from 
the  first  (Luke  xxiv.  46). 

'Thomas,  the  Twin  (Didymus),  was  not  with 
the  other  Apostles  that  Easter  evening,  and 
when  afterward  they  told  him  of  this  inter¬ 
view,  he  could  not  believe  that  they  had  not 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  had  ac¬ 
tually  seen  the  Lord  in  the  body.  Nothing 
would  convince  him  that  it  had  not  been  a 
spectral  manifestation,  except  to  put  his 
finger  in  the  print  of  the  nails  and  his  hand 
into  the  wound  in  the  side  of  Jesus.  It  is  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood  among  the  disciples  that 
this  doubt  of  Thomas  did  not  weaken  the 
bond  between  him  and  the  others.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  mistaken  view  of 
authorship,  or  date,  or  evep  of  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  could  be  more  divisive  than  a 
doubt  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord ;  and 
if  such  a  doubt  was  not  a  reason  for  casting 
Thomas  out  of  Christian  fellowship,  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  any  mere  difference  of 
view  can  justify  the  step  of  casting  out  one 
who  loves  the  Lord  and  lives  in  evident  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Him. 

The  reward  of  their  tolerance  came  to  them 
the  next  Sunday  evening,  when  the  whole 
number  of  Apostles,  including  Thomas,  being 
present  and  the  doors  again  shut,  Jesus  once 
more  came  to  them  with  the  salutation, 
“Peace  be  unto  you!”  Then  turning  to 
Thomas  with  a  gentleness  which  made  His 
words  the  more  severe  rebuke  of  his  want  of 
faith.  He  bade  him  make  the  test  which  he 
himself  had  insisted  on— to  touch  the  wounds 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  cross,  “and  be 
not  faithless  but  believing.”  And  Thomas,  no 
longer  doubting,  but  with  all  the  power  of  his 
strong,  though  despondent  nature  (compare 
John  xi.  16),  aroused  to  adoring  faith,  fell 
down  before  Him  with  the  rapturous  con¬ 
fession,  “My  Lord  and  my  God!” 

Yes,  it  was  rapture  to  be  fully  persuaded 
by  the  witness  of  eye  and  touch  that  his  Lord 
was  indeed  arisen,  but  there  are  those  more 
blessed  still — even  all  those  who  have  since 
believed  in  Him,  through  the  disciples’  word 
(John  xvii.  20).  “Because  thou  hast  seen  Me 
thou  hast  believed,”  the  Lord  said  to  Thomas; 
“  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  have 
believed.  ” 


BIBLE  STUDY  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our 
Sunday-schools  is  a  very  grave  one  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  use  of  the  Lesson 
Helps  so  profusely  offered  in  connection  with 
the  International  Series  of  lessons,  has  tended, 
however  unintentionally,  to  banish  the  Bible 
by  substituting  the  lesson  leaflet  with  its  short 
Scripture  passage.  Not  long  ago  the  Outlook 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  Superintendents’  Union  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  sent  out  requests  for  information  on 
the  following  points :  (1)  Average  attendance? 

(2)  Approximate  number  who  bring  Bibles? 

(3)  What  system  of  lesson  helps  is  used?  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  reported  that  re¬ 
plies  had  been  received  from  thirty-two 
schools.  Seven  of  these  were  too  incomplete 
for  use.  The  remaining  twenty  five  reported 
as  follows:  Total  average  attendance,  5,455, 
number  who  bring  Bibles,  2,132,  or  about 
39  4-7  per  cent. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  reports  brings 
out  some  interesting  and  significant  facts. 
The  number  of  schools  using  the  International 
Lessons  was  19 ;  the  number  of  schools  using 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  was  6.  Of 
those  19  schools  using  International  Lessons 
the  total  average  attendance  is  4,167:  the 
number  who  bring  Bibles  1,212,  or  about  29 
3  8  per  cent.  Of  the  schools  using  the  Bible 
Study  Union  Lessons  the  total  average  attend¬ 
ance  being  1,288,  the  number  who  bring  Bibles 
is  920,  or  about  71  7-16.  It  can  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  difference  is  due  to  anything 
else  than  the  difference  of  method  between 
these  two  systems  of  Sunday-school  lessons. 

It  was  largely  because  we  believed  that  the 
latter  series  did  tend  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
Bible  that  we  adopted  it  a  j’ear  ago.  Now 
that  the  year’s  lessons  in  the  Life  of  Christ 
are  drawing  to  a  close,  the  question  of  the 
next  half  year’s  study  becomes  an  important 
one.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to  part  com¬ 
pany,  in  this  department,  with  that  large 
number  of  our  readers  who  still  cling,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  the  time-honored  Inter¬ 
national  system.  And  yet  we  are  more  than 
ever  convinced,  by  the  past  year’s  experience, 
that  the  method  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  is 
the  better  method.  It  is,  however,  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  bring  the  course  of  study  in  the  Old 
Testament  given  by  the  latter  into  anything 
like  harmony  with  the  International  Series 
for  the  next  half  year.  The  International  be¬ 
gins  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  Cioses 
with  an  incident  in  the  story  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  while  the  Bible  Study  Union  gives 
a  complete  outline  of  Old  Testamentt  History 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews 
from  Exile,  an  entire  year’s  work,  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  a  more  minute  study  of 
Jewish  history,  prophecy,  and  other  topics 
in  subsequent  years 

Parting  company  so  definitely  as  these 
two  courses  do,  a  choice  of  one  or  the 
other  must  evidently  be  made.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  a  vote 
of  our  readers,  a  large  majority  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  International  Series, 
simply  because  a  large  majority  have  as  yet 
made  no  trial  of  the  other.  Yielding  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  voice  of  the  majority,  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  lessons  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series  for  the  next  half  year.  But 
feeling  convinced  that  nothing  but  more  light 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  other 
series  is  needed  to  bring  about  its  adoption, 
we  would  not  wholly  cut  loose  from  it  at  this 
time.  The  International  lessons  of  the  half 
year  are  covered  in  eight  lessons  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union.  It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to 
give,  in  their  proper  and  natural  places,  these 
eight  lessons  as  a  geneial  introduction  to  the 
two,  three,  or  four  International  lessons  w  hich 
may  fall  under  it,  giving  to  it  in  each  case 
the  place  of  our  usual  introductory  study. 
Thus  the  International  lessons  will  be  put  in 
their  proper  setting,  and  we  trust  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  rather  than  the  lesson  papers, 
promoted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  claim 
of  the  Bible  Study  Union  system  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  ministers,  superintendents,  and 
teachers  will  be  made  more  plain.  L.  S.  H. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  BLACK  BAG. 

It  was  a  plain  black  sateen  bag  that  pulled 
up  with  a  string,  and  it  belonged  to  the  Visitor 
of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter.  It  had  been 
her  shopping  bag ;  one  of  the  kind  in  which 
you  can  stow  away  one  little  parcel  after  an¬ 
other  and  yet  never  seem  to  fill  it.  When  its 
owner  came  down  to  Madison  street  to  help 
the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  she  at  once  saw 
that  she  could  never  carry  in  her  two  hands 
all  the  things  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  and  she  thought  of  her  shopping  bag.  It 
was  getting  rather  shabby  for  its  original  use, 
but  it  would  do  perfectly  to  carry  about  on 
her  visits  to  the  tenement  houses.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  brought  down,  and  every  day  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  on  her  rounds  the  Visitor 
packed  it  w’ith  things  that  she  knew  would 
be  needed ;  then,  if  any  room  was  left,  it  was 
filled  with  things  that  might  prove  useful.  It 
was  through  some  of  these  things  that  just 
happened  to  be  in  it  that  the  bag  got  its  name. 

One  day  while  making  her  calls  the  Visitor 
came  to  the  house  of  a  woman  who  had  hem¬ 
orrhage  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  lifting 
too  heavy  a  weight.  With  four  little  children 
to  care  for,  she  was  most  anxious  to  get  strong 
again.  It  seemed  too  hard  to  have  to  lie  still 
when  there  was  no  one  to  take  her  place.  And 
when  the  doctor  said  she  must  take  only  sim¬ 
ple,  nourishing  food,  her  heart  sank.  Where 
was  she  to  get  it?  Who  would  prepare  it  for 
her?  The  neighbors  would  do  all  they  could— 
there  are  always  a  good  many  kind  people  in 
a  tenement  house— but  she  thought  with  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  greasy  broth  that  even  the  best  cook 
among  them  would  probably  make.  While  the 
doctor  was  speaking  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  the  Visitor  and  the  black  bag.  Perhaps, 
as  its  story  is  being  told,  we  ought  to  say  the 
black  bag  and  the  Visitor. 

“I  have  just  been  telling  Mrs.  Haley,”  said 
the  doctor,  “that  she  needs  the  lightest  sort  of 
nourishing  food,  and  she  seems  to  think  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  get.  Perhaps  you  can  help  us.  ” 

“How’  would  a  can  of  soup  and  some  calves’ 
foot  jelly  do  to  begin  with?"  asked  the  Visitor. 

“Just  the  thing,”  the  doctor  replied,  and 
tears  came  into  the  patient’s  eyes  at  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  relief. 

The  Visitor  began  unpacking  her  bag.  First 
she  took  out  a  bunch  of  daisies  and  grasses 
that  w’ere  nodding  over  the  top  as  it  came  in ; 
then  there  was  a  little  roll  of  old  linen  and  a 
jar  of  vaseline.  Next  came  a  baby’s  cap  and 
socks,  going  to  some  new  arrival ;  then  a  doll 
for  a  child  sick  in  the  hospital ;  and  when 
these  were  all  spread  out  on  the  table,  the 
Visitor  dived  into  the  blackest  depths  of  the 
black  bag  and  brought  out  a  can  of  beef  soup 
and  a  jar  of  calves’  foot  jelly.  “And  sure,” 
said  Mrs.  Haley,  “and  that’s  the  wonderful 
black  bag !” 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor  smiling,  as  he 
rose  to  go,  “you  will  do  for  the  present,  and 
I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  your 
broth  and  jelly  are  gone,  the  wonderful  black 
bag  will  bring  you  some  more,  or  something 
else  just  as  good.”  And  the  doctor  went  away 
saying  to  himself:  “What  a  convenience  these 
King’s  Daughters  are,  coming  in  at  the  right 
moment  with  their  wonderful  black  bag, 
which  just  happens  to  contain  the  right 
things.  The  woman  will  stop  worrying  now, 
and  that  is  half  the  battle.  ” 


But  one  sad  day  the  Visitor  had  to  leave  the 
poor  bag  at  home  It  had  worked  so  hard  in 
the  service  of  others  that  it  was  quite  worn 
out,  and  was  replaced  by  a  brown  leather  one. 
It  is  strong  and  will  last  longer,  but  it  has  not 
the  power  of  holding  always  one  thing  more, 
so  it  seldom  has  anything  in  it  except  what 
the  Visitor  knows  will  be  needed.  The  people 
still  speak  regretfully  of  the  wonderful  black 
bag  and  its  surprises. 

Last  week  we  asked  for  baby  carriages,  and 
we  believe  that  we  shall  receive  more  than 
one  in  answer  to  our  call.  One  answer  has 
come  already — a  dainty  little  white  enameled 
carriage  that  once  held  a  darling  baby,  the 
story  of  whose  sweet  life  and  sufferings  and 
lovely  death  has  gone  into  many  homes  in 
more  lands  than  one.  “The  appeal  this  week 
has  stirred  me,”  the  mother  writes,  “till  I  am 
going  to  send  into  the  King’s  Garden  the  little 
white  carriage  that  I  love  most  tenderly.  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  redeem  it  for  myself,  to 
keep  a  little  longer,  by  buying  another  and 
sending  it  instead.  I  want  to  give  to  the  work 
that  which  I  love  so  much.” 

Cbristian 

lEnbeavot. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Loyalty. 

June  10.  Loyal  service.  Psalm  40:7-11. 

11.  Loyal  testimony.  Acts  1:1-8. 

12.  Loyal  endurance.  2  Timothy  2:1-13, 

13.  Loyal  obedience.  .lohn  12:^26.  44-aO. 

14.  Loyal  trust.  Job  13:15,  16;  19;23-27. 

15.  Loyal  rejoicings.  Matthew  21:1-11. 

16.  Topic— The  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ. 

1  John  4:1-21. 

The  Gospel  of  John  has  been  called  the  Gos 
pel  of  the  inner  life,  and  the  first  Epistle  of 
John  may  bo  called  the  Gospel  of  Christian 
experience.  This  epistle  gives  not  so  much 
the  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  Chiist,  as  our 
topic  puts  it,  but  the  evidences  or  marks  of 
our  union  with  Him,  so  that  the  topic  can  be 
derived  from  it  only  infereiitially.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  true  that  one  who  is  joined  to  Christ  will 
be  loyal  to  Him,  and  that  one  who  is  loyal  to 
Him  gives  evidence  that  he  is  in  Him. 

The  question  arises  in  connection  with  young 
converts,  and  also,  often,  with  older  Chris¬ 
tians,  how  may  I  know  that  I  am  a  Christian? 
It  used  to  be  considered  presun.ption  for  any¬ 
one  to  say  he  was  a  Christian,  and  a  mark  of 
humility  to  doubt  one’s  acceptance,  and  this 
kept  multitudes  from  any  joy  in  religion  and 
many  from  coming  to  Christ.  The  doleful 
hymn  used  to  be  a  favorite : 

•*  Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no  ? 

Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  ?” 

The  trouble  with  such  is  that  they  look  at 
their  salvation  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
own  faith,  rather  than  from  that  of  Christ’s 
work  for  them.  If  their  salvation  depended  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  faith,  it  might  be  a 
doubtful  case,  but  depending  upon  Christ  alone 
and  with  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  any 
faith,  it  becomes  an  assured  fact.  Christ  saves 
and  we  must  be  saved,  and  he  who  believes 
in  Him  is  saved  by  Him  when  he  believes, 
although  there  is  a  sense  in  which  one  is  being 
saved,  or  his  salvation  is  being  completed  in 
his  sanctification.  Faith,  however,  grows,  and 
one  comes  to  assurance  of  faith  as  he  advances 
in  Christian  experience.  St.  Paul  was  very 
humble  when  speaking  of  himself,  but  very 
positive  when  telling  of  Christ’s  ability  to 
save,  and  of  what  He  had  done  for  him.  He 
gloried  in  Christ,  but  never  in  himself. 

John  wrote  his  Gospel  that  we  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  His 
name.  His  first  epistle  he  writes  that  we  may 
not  be  doubtful  or  discouraged,  but  may  know 


that  we  are  Christ’s.  He  gives  tests  by  which 
one  may  judge  his  own  state,  and  also  that  of 
others  who  claim  to  be  Christians  or  teachers 
of  godliness.  We  may  try  the  spirits. 

Evidently  there  must  have  taken  place  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  one  who  has  become  a 
Christian.  He  has  been  born  again,  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  Spirit,  has  experienced  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  a  new  creature,  or  creation,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  passed  out  of  death  into  life.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  bis  part 
he  has  changed  his  mind,  has  repented  of  sin, 
and  turned  from  it,  and  has  believed  or 
trusted  in  Christ  for  salvation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  know  when, 
or  where,  or  how  this  change  took  place.  If 
one  has  crossed  the  border  line  he  is  in  an¬ 
other  State  whether  or  not  he  knows  when,  or 
where,  or  how  he  crossed  it.  Many  cheat 
themselves  out  of  their  assurance  by  demand¬ 
ing  a  change  like  that  of  some  others,  and 
particularly  like  that  of  Paul,  whereas  one  good 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  One  clear  test  is  enough. 
If  we  know-  the  radical  choice,  the  rest  will 
be  ceitain.  If  we  see  in  the  disposition  and 
character  and  current  of  life  a  work  of  that 
choice,  we  may  be  equally  certain.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  carnal  heart,  which  is  emi¬ 
nently  against  God,  will  not  love  or  do  spir¬ 
itual  things.  The  natural  man  will  not  repent 
of  sin,  or  trust  in  or  love  Christ,  or  Christians. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  manifest  in  one  any 
clear  mark  of  a  spiritual  change,  it  has  been  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he  is  re¬ 
generate. 

It  w’ill  be  profitable  to  analyze  the  epistle 
with  the  key  given.  In  general  one’s  relation 
to  Christ  shows  his  state.  If  one  has  fellowship 
with  Christians  and  Christ  he  is  a  Christian 
and  may  be  a  joyful  one.  Such  a  one  will 
walk  in  the  truth  and  in  the  light.  He  wilt 
acknowledge  and  confess  his  sins  and  be  for¬ 
given.  Should  he  sin  he  will  go  to  Christ, 
his  Advocate,  for  pardon.  But  he  will  not  sin 
as  a  habit,  will  abide  in  Christ  and  not  want 
to  sin.  W’ill  not  have  such  a  desire  or  disposi¬ 
tion,  will  purify  himself  and  be  like  Christ. 
A  change  has  taken  place  in  him  concerning 
sin,  and  he  does  not  sin  from  choice  or  habit. 

Again,  he  is  a  Christian,  or  born  of  God,  w’ho 
believes  in  Christ,  w’ho  confesses  that  He  is  of 
God  and  abides  in  Him  and  works  by  faith  in 
Him,  and  he  may  know  that  he  has  eternal 
life  because  he  believes  in  Him. 

Another  test  is  that  he  keeps  His  Command¬ 
ments  and  walks  in  the  light.  The  chief  com¬ 
mandment  is  that  he  believe  in  Christ,  and  he 
may  know  that  he  loves  God  when  he  loves 
His  children  and  keeps  His  Commandments. 
Love  to  the  brethren  proves  that  one  has  passed 
out  of  death  into  life,  and  he  that  loveth  his 
brother  is  born  of  God,  and  he  who  is  born  of 
God  will  love  His  children,  and  if  we  love  one 
another  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  ought  so 
to  love  as  God  hath  loved  us.  One  who  loves 
Christ  will  not  love  the  world,  for  the  world 
is  at  enmity  with  God  and  lieth  in  wicked¬ 
ness.  And  they  who  are  begotten  of  God 
overcome  the  world,  and  their  victory  is 
through  faith.  They  believe  in  Christ  and 
have  something  better  than  the  world  can 
give,  and  prefer  the  things  of  Christ  to  those 
of  the  world.  The  love  of  God  gives  satisfac¬ 
tions  the  world  cannot  give.  Christians  have 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  dwelleth  in  and 
works  through  them.  They  have  witness  in 
themselves  and  an  unction  from  the  Spirit. 

Another  mark  is  that  they  confess  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  and  on  behalf  of  Christ  what  He  is 
and  has  done.  They  confess  publicly  in  baptism 
and  at  the  Lord’s  table  If  one  is  a  Christian 
there  has  taken  place  a  change  which  shows 
itself  in  act,  in  belief,  in  attitude,  in  life,  in 
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spirit,  in  service,  and  in  worship.  The  heart 
is  become  new.  These  are  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  any  of  them  shows  His  work;  and 
he  who  is  the  subject  may  rejoice  as  a  son 
of  God.  A  changed  life  has  begun  which 
shall  go  on  from  the  blade  to  the  ear  and  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear.  That  which  the  Spirit 
has  begun  he  will  continue  until  grace  shall 
result  in  glory.  How  can  such  a  one  fail  to 
be  loyal  to  Christ,  who  first  loved  him  and 
gave  His  life  for  him?  He  should  live  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  love  should  animate  him. 
He  owes  allegiance  to  Him,  first  of  all,  and 
with  all  his  heart. 

"  Love  so  amaziuKi  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.” 

Knowledge  should  produce  faith,  and  these 
should  produce  obedience.  Knowledge  should 
also  bring  forth  love,  and  love  move  to  service. 

Thus  loyalty  will  show  itself  in  confession  of 
Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  His  command¬ 
ments,  particularly  that  to  love  His  brethren  ; 
and  in  any  service  by  which  one  may  ad 
vance  His  cause.  One  will  have  fellowship 
with  Christians  in  all  Christian  work,  and 
thus  show  His  fellowship  with  Christ.  If, 
however,  one  does  not  confess  Christ  openly 
and  publicly,  does  not  delight  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  Christians  in  their  society  and  prayers 
and  worship  and  in  the  \^ord  of  God,  is  not 
engaged  in  Christian  service,  loves  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  he  may  not  claim 
to  be  loyal  to  Christ,  if,  indeed,  he  has  be 
come  a  Christian.  Repentance  and  love  and 
faith  will  show  themselves  in  life  Christians 
should  march  under  the  banner  of  Christ  and 
glory  in  His  service. 

One  must  be  active  as  well  as  associate  in 
his  endeavor  to  be  loyal  to  Christ.  And  the 
motto,  “For  Christ  and  the  Church,”  shows 
how  loyalty  to  Christ  will  manifest  itself. 
One  should  be  a  member  of  the  visible  and 
militant  Church  and  an  active  member,  at 
tending  her  services,  using  her  means  of 
grace,  engaged  in  her  Sunday-school  and 
benevolent  and  missionary  work.  Not  every 
one  can  be  like  Paul  or  John,  to  preach  or 
teach,  but  each  in  his  place  and  according  to 
his  reason,  with  the  gifts  and  talents  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  can  serve  Christ. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  Christ’s,  and  one  may 
in  some  way  show  this  in  all  he  does,  so  that 
others  shall  take  knowledge  of  him  that  he 
has  been  with  Christ  and  learned  of  Him. 
Allegiance  is  beat  manifested  by  faithfulness 
in  all  things.  The  fruit  of  faith  is  faithful¬ 
ness.  Faithfulness  unto  death  brings  the  crown 
of  life.  Faithfulness  in  little  things  is  the 
best  evidence  of  wdiole-hearted  consecration. 


MKTHC)1>8  OF  KKFOKM. 

The  Decennial  Report  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatorj'.  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Batt,is  an  uncommonly  valuable  document. 
In  view  of  the  bill  read  before  the  Governor 
providing  for  a  new  Reformatory  in  Ulster 
County,  it  especially  appeals  to  all  in  this  State 
concerned  in  the  reform  of  youthful  criminals. 
Being  well  thought  out,  it  gives  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  essential  factors  of  the  reforma¬ 
tory  problem.  Two  questions  are  put :  the 
first  is,  “How  much  ought  we  to  have  done 
for  these  .j.oOO  men”  (under  their  care  in  ten 
years)  ?  and  it  is  answered  in  a  suggestive  way 
by  considering  the  men  themselves,  by  mak 
ing  a  supposition  that  some  other  kind  of  an 
institution  had  undertaken  to  deal  with  these 
same  men,  and  then,  by  telling  what  has  been 
done  for  them.  The  second  question — what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  reformatory  theory  itself,  re 
garded  as  a  working  theory?— is  answered 
mainly  by  a  statement  of  the  theory  in  four 
particulars,  and  by  giving  the  actual  experi 
ence  of  the  institution.  In  working  out  the 
theory  special  limitations  have  been  found. 
They  arise  from  the  greatness  of  ihe  work  of 
reforming  men,  the  «lifiiculty  of  accurately 
deciding  when  a  man  is  reformed,  the  danger 
of  revolt  abroad  in  the  State  if  the  theorj' 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  the  large  ap¬ 
propriations  and  considerable  material  con¬ 
veniences  required  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 
A  number  of  recommendations  are  made,  some 
of  them  dealing  with  the  civil  service,  the  in¬ 
tention  being  not  to  antagonize  the  civil  ser- 
vi<!e  principle,  but  rather  to  ask  for  a  more 
fitting  application  of  it  in  the  Reformatory. 
The  emphasis  of  this  report  is.  in  part,  upon 
the  necessity  of  honoring  the  prisoner’s  parole, 
of  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  difference 
between  the  reforniatory  and  an  ordinary  pri 
son,  of  a  larger  provision  for  lifting  up  the 
standard  of  official  service,  and  of  a  more  sarn- 
.•«t  cooperation  from  the  community 


ANTIPAS 

.\nd  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“C/irbft  th€  Lover  of  Children  U  the  Lesson  for 
Children."— P.  T.  Farw'ell. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

As  Nicodemus  and  Mark’s  parents,  with  the 
two  boys,  walked  back  to  Jerusalem  late  that 
evening,  they  congratulated  one  another  that 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  life  would  so  increase 
the  number  of  Jesus’  followers  that  the  rulers 
would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  him,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  It  seemed  to  Mary,  Mark’s 
mother,  that  now  there  could  be  nothing  to 
delay  his  triumph  and  the  open  establishment 
of  his  kingdom,  and  though  Nicodemus  better 
understood  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  felt 
sure  they  must  all  yield  before  the  convincing 
proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  his  people. 
Of  all  those  who  saw  the  miracle  there  was 
hardly  one  who  had  not  openly  expressed  his 
conviction  that  Jesus  w’as  indeed  He. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion  Samuel  and  Mary 
and  Mark  had  said  good-night  and  gone  their 
own  way  home,  and  Antipas  and  his  uncle  had 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  stately  palace  near  the 
great  bridge.  They  heard  quick  steps  coming 
across  the  bridge  in  the  quiet  of  the  late  eve¬ 
ning,  and  they  were  hardly  seated  in  the  old 
Rabbi’s  study  when  Rabbi  Joseph  came  in, 
out  of  breath  with  running,  and  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  very  much  disturbed.  He  closed  the 
door  carefully  behind  him,  and  coming  close 
to  Nicodemus,  said,  in  a  low,  horror-stricken 
voice,  “They  have  resolved  upon  his  death!” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Nicodemus.  “Of  whom 
are  you  speaking?” 

“Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  replied  Rabbi 
Joseph  “You  know  of  the  wonder  that  took 
place  at  Bethany  to-day?” 

“I  saw  it,”  answered  the  old  man. 

“And  you  saw  its  effect  upon  those  present?” 

“What  could  it  have  been  but  to  make  them 
believe?” 

“Unhappily,”  said  Rabbi  Joseph,  “there  are 
those  who  will  not  believe  because  they  think 
their  interest  lies  in  unbelief.  There  were 
one  or  two  of  this  class  present  at  the  raising 
of  Lazarus ;  they  brought  the  report  to  some 
of  the  Pharisees.  A  secret  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  hastily  summoned.  You,  un¬ 
fortunately,  were  out  of  town,  and  were  not 
there  to  protest;  yet  if  you  had  been,  it  would 
probably  not  have  availed.  I  said  all  I  could, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  put  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  both  to  their  personal  interests  and 
their  patriotism,  saying  that  if  the  Romans 
heard  of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  they  would  take 
away  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  degrade 
us,  the  rulers,  from  our  high  places;  and 
then,  in  his  capacity  of  high  priest,  he  uttered 
the  prophecy  that  it  was  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people  rather  than  that 
the  whole  nation  should  perish.  And  so  they 
decided  to  have  him  put  to  death  at  the  first 
opportunit}'.  ” 

There  was  a  blank  silence  when  Rabbi  Joseph 
ceased  to  speak  ;  both  the  old  Rabbi  and  his 
young  nephew,  the  boy  who  loved  Jesus  so 
dearly,  sat  as  if  stunned.  Then  suddenly  An¬ 
tipas  started  up : 

“Uncle  we  ought  to  warn  hini !  He  ought 
not  to  stay  in  Bethany  now.” 

Nicodemus  raised  his  head. 

“The  Twelve  are  with  him  ;  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  he  could  be  taken  unawares. 
Yet  you  are  right,  dear  boy,  he  ought  to  be 
warned;  but  whom  can  we  send?  Whom  can 
we  trust?” 

“Have  you  no  confidential  servant?”  asked 
Rabbi  Joseph. 

“More  than  one,”  replied  Nicodemus.  “But 
this  is  no  common  danger.” 


“Uncle,”  said  Antipas,  “let  me  go!  You 
know  you  can  trust  me,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  telling  any  one  else.” 

Nicodemus  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out:  “It  is  late,  dear  boy,  and  the  moon  is 
nearly  set,  yet  if  you  are  not  afraid  — ” 

“Uncle,  I  shall  not  think  of  fear;  I  shall  be 
thinking  only  of  Jesus.  Let  me  go ;  I  can 
spend  the  night  at  Bethany  and  he  can  be 
miles  away  before  morning.” 

After  some  further  consultation  wdth  Joseph, 
Nicodemus  decided  that  this  was  the  best 
plan,  and  the  boy  set  out,  going  down  into 
the  Tyropajan  Valley  and  across  the  vale  of 
Kidron  and  by  the  steep  short  cut  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  He  did  not  notice  the  dark¬ 
ness,  nor  how  he  stumbled  over  the  stones  on 
the  rough  hill-path;  his  whole  heart  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  thought  of  Jesus. 

The  way  seemed  interminably  long,  yet  he 
found  himself  at  Bethan}’  almost  before  he 
knew ;  and  there  he  had  the  joy  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  loving  smile,  his  Master’s  approving 
words.  Without  agitation,  without  haste, 
almost  as  if  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  his 
plan,  after  many  quiet  words  of  counsel  and 
cheer  and  encouragement,  Jesus  bade  them 
all  farewell,  and  went  away  with  his  disci¬ 
ples.  It  would  not  be  for  long,  he  told  them. 
He  would  return  for  the  Sabbath  before  the 
Passover. 

The  Twelve  disciples  had  been  afraid  to  have 
Jesus  go  to  Bethany ,  they  had  all  thought, 
with  Thomas,  that  he  might  be  going  to  his 
death.  But  when  they  left  Bethany  for  their 
night  journey  to  some  place  of  hiding,  they 
were  not  afraid.  The  proof  of  their  Master’s 
power  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  had  set  them, 
for  the  time  at  least,  above  fear,  and  though 
they  knew  that  the  rulers  had  resolved  to  seek 
his  life,  they  felt  sure  that  nothing  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  Jesus  against  his  own  will,  or  without 
his  full  consent.  John,  the  best  beloved  of 
all,  walked  beside  his  Master  along  the  hill¬ 
side  paths,  under  the  solemn  light  of  the 
stars.  His  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  he 
had  heard  Jesus’  promise  to  Lazarus  that  he 
would  return  for  the  Passover,  and  he  felt 
certain  that  then  his  Lord’s  triumph  would 
come;  then,  as  he  had  once  said  long  ago,  he 
would  be  lifted  up  and  would  draw  all  people 
to  him ;  then  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
would  own  that  he  was  king  indeed.  Only  a 
few  weeks  more ! 

These  few  weeks  they  spent  in  a  little 
village  almost  hidden  away  in  the  hills  of 
Ephraim.  Only  the  Twelve  were  with  him, 
and  these  were  the  sweetest  days  they  had 
ever  known.  No  eager  multitudes,  full  of 
wants  and  woes,  absorbing  all  his  time;  no 
gaping  hearers  only  half  understanding  his 
words.  He  was  all  theirs— his  time  all  given 
to  their  instruction,  his  life  entirely  inter¬ 
woven  with  theirs.  Many  a  time  in  his  long 
after  life  John  was  sustained  through  unpar¬ 
alleled  sorrows  by  the  memory  of  these  sacred 
weeks. 

John  told  something  of  this  to  Bar-joses 
when  at  last  they  were  all  together  again. 
After  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  had  left  the 
others  at  Bethany  in  Perea  to  go  to  Bethany  in 
Judea,  they  had  waited  patiently,  pursuing 
their  several  callings,  until  their  Lord  should 
come  to  them  or  send  for  them  to  join  him. 
Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  had  gone  back  to 
Capernaum  for  a  time,  with  Bar-joses  to  at¬ 
tend  them  ;  but  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
Mary  of  Magdala,  had  remained  with  Ruth  and 
little  Janna  and  Nathan,  while  Ezra  and  Obed 
worked  for  the  support  of  all.  And  presently 
Salome  and  Mary  and  Bar  Joses  returned, 
bringing  the  things  they  had  prepared  for  the 
comfort  of  Jesus. 

Then  the  message  came  from  Jesus,  that 
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they  might  join  him.  They  went  down 
through  the  valley  of  the  mountain  torrent, 
Shaib,  and  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  fords 
near  the  village  Zemaraim,  and  so  by  unfre¬ 
quented  paths  across  the  Jordan  valley  and  up 
the  steep  hill  sides,  till  they  found  him  in  the 
little  village  Ephraim. 

Even  the  children  saw  a  change  in  him.  He 
was  the  same  dear  friend  he  had  always  been, 
just  as  glad  to  see  them,  as  ready  to  put  his 
arm  around  them  or  lay  his  hand  upon  their 
shoulder  as  they  stood  by  his  side,  as  willing 
to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  tell  him,  as  in 
the  happy  days  beside  the  Lake ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  difference.  Bar-joses  had  grown 
beyond  being  a  child ;  he  was  sixteen  years 
old  now,  and  his  love  for  his  Master,  and  the 
earnest  thoughts  that  had  been  awakened  in 
his  mind  by  his  Master’s  teachings,  had  made 
him  more  serious  and  mature  than  most  boys 
of  his  age;  and  thinking  deeply  on  this 
change,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  Master  was 
looking  forward  to  some  great  event,  some 
crisis  in  his  life.  He  spoke  to  John  about  it, 
when  John  was  telling  him  of  the  blessed 
weeks  they  had  passed  at  Ephraim,  and  John 
quite  agreed  with  him.  Jesus  was  looking 
forward  to  his  triumph,  the  beloved  disciple 
thought;  but  to  Bar-joses  it  did  not  seem 
quite  like  that.  His  mind  had  never  dwelt  so 
much  as  John’s  upon  the  triumph  that  was 
to  come,  perhaps  because  when  it  came  it 
would  make  no  such  difference  in  his  life  as 
it  would  in  John’s.  He  would  simply  go  on 
being  the  humble  servant  of  the  Master;  but 
John  looked  forward  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
holding  a  high  position  in  the  kingdom  when 
the  triumph  of  Jesus  came. 

Bar-joses  was  so  absorbed  in  joy  in  following 
Jesus,  that  he  hardly  noticed  it  one  day  when 
the  Master  led  the  Twelve  apart  a  little  way, 
as  he  often  did  when  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
them  alone.  When  he  observed  it  he  busied 
himself  as  he  usually  did  at  such  times,  in 
going  among  the  women  of  the  company  to 
attend  to  any  wants  that  they  might  have. 
Janna  and  Nathan  were  pliiying  happily  by 
themselves,  as  they  often  did.  and  when  Bar- 
joses  had  performed  some  little  kindly  services 
for  the  women,  he  looked  again  for  Jesus.  He 
was  coming. back,  walking  before  the  Twelve, 
and  as  he  came  across  the  grass  Bar  joses 
thought  again  of  the  time  he  had  seen  him 
coming  up  the  Jordan  valley,  all  radiant  with 
joy  and  power,  walking  as  if  he  trod  on  air. 
His  face  was  radiant  now,  but  not  with  joy; 
he  was  walking  now  as  if  he  hardly  touched 
the  ground,  but  not  with  the  elastic  step  of  j 
that  earlier  time.  He  seemed  lifted  above ' 
himself,  above  both  joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure 
and  pain;  something  in  his  look  and  step 
made  Bar  joses  think  of  the  clouds  in  the  far 
upper  air  that  reflect  the  setting  sunlight,  but 
are  not  blown  about  by  the  winds  that  move 
the  trees  and  flowers. 

Bar- joses  could  not  have  put  this  into  words, 
although  he  felt  it ;  but  he  was  greatly  puzzled 
when  he  looked  from  Jesus  to  the  disciples, 
for  some  of  them  were  full  of  grief  and  some 
looked  bewildered  and  perplexed.  John,  who 
walked  close  behind  his  Master,  seemed  to  be 
in  high  excitement,  and  when  he  saw  Ba- 
Joses  he  caught  him  by  the  arn)  saying, 

“Come  aside  with  me  a  little,  Bar-joses,  I 
must  tell  you.  The  Master  has  been  telling 
us  that  ho  is  going  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  mocked  and  shamefully  entreated 
and  scourged  and  crucified.!  What  can  he 
mean?  That  is  not  possible,  surely!  They 
could  not  do  it !  They  would  not  dare !  The 
Son  of  God  !” 

Bar-joses  stood  as  if  stupefied.  He  remem¬ 
bered  other  words  the  Lord  had  spoken,  like 
these,  yet  not  like  these,  not  horrible  like 


these.  What  could  be  their  meaning?  What 
hideous  parable  was  this? 

“Did  he  give  you  no  explanation,  John,  as 
he  has  done  with  his  other  parables?”  he  asked. 

“He  added  that  after  three  days  he  would 
rise  again.  I  cannot  but  think  that  some 
dreadful  ordeal  lies  before  Him,  and  before  us 
all,  for  surely  we  shall  go  with  Him  through 
it  all.  But  it  will  be  short — it  must  1  After 
three  days,  he  says,  he  ■will  arise  again.  And 
then — I  see!  He  means  that  in  a  very  short 
time  his  triumph  will  come;  he  will  have  con 
quered  not  only  Jews,  but  Gentiles!  His 
kingdom  will  be  established  over  all  mankind  ; 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  Idumaeans  will  be 
compelled  to  owm  Him  Lord,  and  then,  as  the 
prophets  have  prophesied,  the  place  of  his  feet 
shall  be  glorious  I” 

John  threw  back  his  head  after  a  manner  of 
his  own,  his  eyes  flashed,  his  cheeks  glowed. 
He  had  already  forgotten  the  mocking  and 
scourging  and  crucifying,  and  thought  only 
of  the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom. 
He  turned  and  went  to  his  mother,  and  drew 
her  away  from  the  company  of  the  women, 
beckoning  as  he  did  so,  to  his  brother.  Bar- 
joses  knew  from  John’s  animated  gestures 
that  he  was  sharing  with  them  his  new 
thoughts. 

That  evening  Jesus  was  resting  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tree,  the  children  near  him.  when 
Salome  came  toward  him,  followed  by  her  two 
sons.  Bowing  to  the  ground  before  him  as  if 
he  were  a  king,  speaking  not  with  the  familiar 
respect  of  her  usual  habit,  but  in  formal  tones, 
she  begged  of  him  a  favor — that  her  two  sons 
might  have  the  highest  offices  in  his  kingdom, 
sitting  one  at  his  right  hand  and  one  on  his 
left,  to  administer  its  affairs. 

Jesus  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
brothers  with  pitying  love,  and  then  said 
with  that  vibration  in  his  voice  that  always 
showed  that  he  was  feeling  deeply,  “You  do 
not  know  what  you  are  asking ;  can  you  drink 
the  cup  that  I  am  about  to  drink?” 

The  brothers,  remembering  what  he  had 
said  of  the  shameful  ordeal  that  was  before 
him,  and  resolute  to  stand  by  him  through  the 
very  worst,  answered  firmly,  “We  are  able  ” 

Then  Jesus  answered,  and  his  voice  was  full 
of  tenderness,  “You  shall  indeed  drink  of  iny 
cup.  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my 
left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  is  for 
those  for  whom  my  Father  has  prepared  it.” 

The  other  disciples  had  seen  the  two  coming 
to  Jesus  with  their  mother,  had  followed  them 
and  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  now  they  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  indignantly  among  themselves  of 
this  attempt  of  the  brothers  to  secure  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  But 
Jesus  called  them  to  sit  down  near  him,  and 
explained  to  them  that  in  his  kingdom  the 
greatest  would  be  the  one  who  was  most  ready 
to  serve  the  others. 

“Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,”  he  added, 
“and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 

And  Bar-joses,  sitting  a  little  back  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tree,  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  the  joy  of  being  like  his  Master  in  this 
— that  it  had  been  his  business  to  serve  them 
all.  But  what  could  that  saying  mean,  “To 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many”? 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  he  Contiuved.) 


God  is  teaching  us  that  mysteriously,  but 
very  really,  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
Our  interests  are  common  interests,  and  to 
fight  is  not  only  wrong,  but  stupid.  Capital 
and  labor  are  respectively  senior  and  junior 
members  of  the  same  firm,  and  until  they 
recognize  this  the  firm  cannot  possibly  prosper. 

W.  S.  R. 


CbUbccn’s  department. 


THE  LITTLE  LASS  AND  THE  DAISIES. 

In  the  meadow  br  the  hillside. 

The  daisies,  one  by  one. 

With  their  whltecapped  heads  all  lifted. 

Sat  happy  in  the  snn. 

But  a  little  lass  espied  them, 

With  joyous  face  and  thought— 

Ah  !  those  were  just  the  blossoms  which 
Her  eager  footsteps  sought. 

But  her  hands  were  stayed  a  moment. 

The  birds  weie  singing  ’round — 

The  daisies’  home  was  beau’ifvil. 

Full  of  sweet  light  and  sound; 

And  it  seemed  unkind  to  take  them 
From  pleasant  fields  away. 

Yet,  they  were  just  the  sweetest  blooms. 

For  Church,  or  Children’s  Day. 

“  Dear  daisies  white,”  she  whispered  soft, 

"  Now  while  you’re  fresh  and  new, 

Would'nt  it  make  you  very  hapny 
Some  work  for  God  to  do? 

We  wish  to  make  His  house  as  bright. 

And  pretty  as  can  be 
Next  Children's  Day,  and  so  I  came 
To  take  you  there  with  me."’ 

Then  not  one  daisy  said  a  word. 

But  nodded  very  low. 

Which  made  the  little  lass  quite  sure 
They  truly  wisliei  to  go. 

And  when  all  the  children  gathered 
That  day,  for  praise  and  prayer. 

G  d's  little  meadow  daisies,  white. 

In  beauty  joined  them  there. 

S.  T.  P. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  LAl’REL. 

.V  CHILDREN’S  DAY  STORY. 

Is  there  any  picture  more  beautiful  than 
a  June  morning  in  the  country?  The  lit¬ 
tle  birds  have  become  well  settled  in  their 
new  homes  in  the  trees  and  are  warbling 
their  happy  songs  as  soon  as  the  dawn  begins 
to  break  in  the  east.  The  lambs  are  frolick¬ 
ing  in  the  pastures,  and  every  living  thing  re¬ 
joices  in  trying  to  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to 
make  a  growth.  Happy  little  children  awake 
in  the  early  morning,  because  the  great  golden 
sun  shines  in  through  the  windows,  and  some 
of  the  beams  touch  the  sleeping  faces  and 
make  the  eyelids  open  ;  then  the  little  ones 
can  see  the  beauty  of  the  coming  of  the  new 
day.  The  month  of  June  is  so  much  like  the 
joj'ous  hearts  of  little  children,  that  it  is  the 
month  of  all  the  year  for  their  especial  day  of 
praise  and  prayer. 

Grandfather  Putnam  had  heard  his  little 
granddaughter,  Delsie,  talking  for  weeks 
about  this  beautiful  Sunday  of  all  the  year. 
And  finally  abe  came  in  one  day  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  f.amily  that  she  bad  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  Flower  Committee.  Now 
you,  girls  and  boys  all  know  that  there  is 
something  very  pleasant  about  being  chosen  to 
serve  on  a  committee,  and  Delsie  was  quite 
anxious  to  get  the  prettiest  flowers  she  could 
for  the  church  on  Children’s  Day.  There  are 
plenty  of  daisies  in  June,  and  nothing  is  pret¬ 
tier  for  decoration,  but  Delsie  had  seen  some 
beautiful  mountain  laurel  one  June  day  when 
she  was  driving  over  the  mountain  with  her 
grandfather,  which  she  thought  would  add 
much  beauty  to  the  decorations  of  the  cliun-h, 
if  she  could  only  get  some  of  it.  But  like 
many  other  things  we  wish  very  much  to 
have  for  special  purposes  of  our  own,  it  grew 
awr.y  out  of  reach.  There  were  deep  ravines 
between  the  road  and  the  laurel  pateli,  and 
then  a  high,  craggy  slope,  which  would  not 
prove  easy  of  ascent. 

Grandfather  was  sitting  on  the  porch  read¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  when  Delsie  came  home  and 
told  him  she  was  on  the  Flower  Committee 
and  of  her  great  desire  to  get  some  of  the 
beautiful  mountain  laurel  to  decorate  the 
church. 

“I  was  thinking  only  a  few  minutes  ago  if 
there  was  anything  I  could  do  to  help  make 
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Children’s  Day  pleasant  for  you  all,”  said 
grandfather,  ‘‘and  I  am  so  glad  you  spoke  of 
that  laurel,  for  I  know  just  where  we  can  get 
the  loveliest  pink  laurel  that  grows.  There  is 
white  laurel  and  pink  laurel ;  the  white  is 
pretty  and  much  easier  to  get,  for  it  grows  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  pink,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  hidden  among  the  old 
trees  is  a  patch  of  laurel  that  beats  all  the 
laurel  I  ever  saw,  and  we  will  try  to  get  it.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  splendid,  grandpa  I  Tom 
Clifton,  Will  Brown,  and  Ralph  Burnham  are 
the  boys  on  the  committee,  and  Sarah  Jen¬ 
kins,  Bess  Hartley,  Agnes  Tremaine,  and  I 
are  the  girls.  We  are  to  get  the  flowers,  and 
Miss  Stuart,  our  teacher,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Sut>erintendent,  are  going  to  help  us  arrange 
them.” 

“I  will  put  my  team  into  my  lumber  wagon 
to-morrow  morning  and  carry  the  Flower 
Committee  to  that  laurel  patch.  We  must 
start  by  half  past  five,  sharp.  Do  you  think 
the  girls  and  boys  can  be  on  hand  as  early  as 
that  hour?”  asked  grandfather. 

“Girls  and  boys  are  just  like  the  birds,”  said 
Delsie,  “they  can  get  up  at  any  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  be  wide  awake  in  a  minute,  if 
they  have  such  a  project  as  that  on  hand.  I 
will  run  right  off  and  tell  them  about  the 
laurel  this  very  minute,”  and  Delsie  ran  down 
the  garden  patch  as  fast  as  she  could. 

It  was  just  such  a  beauiful  morning  as  that 
one  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
that  Grandfather  Putnam  stored  the  members 
of  the  Flower  Committee  away  in  his  big  lum¬ 
ber  wagon  and  started  for  the  mountain. 

It  was  a  steep  ascent  up  the  roadway,  and 
the  team  had  to  go  along  at  a  slow  pace, 
which  gave  Grandfather  Putnam  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  the  young  people  what  a 
privilege  Children’s  Day  is  to  this  generation. 
There  was  not  such  a  day  when  grandfather 
was  a  boy ;  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  much  that 
was  hepful  and  good  in  his  boyhood  life,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  had  thought  of  having  a  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day. 

When  they  had  toiled  up  beyond  a  certain 
pitch  in  the  road,  grandfather  said:  “Now 
you  will  all  have  to  scramble  out  and  use  your 
feet  the  rest  of  the  way,”  and  with  merry 
shouts  of  laugther  they  fo’lowed  grandfather 
up  the  steep  hillside  and  through  the  ravines 
that  were  between  them  and  the  patch  of 
beautiful  pink  laurel.  The  boys  were  very 
gallant  and  helped  the  girls  to  make  their  way 
over  the  rough  clin.b,  and  soon  the  sunbeams 
shone  on  the  lovely  flowers  and  there  they 
were  with  their  wealth  of  beauty  revealed. 
The  young  people  said  they  had  never  seen 
anything  more  lovely,  and  the  boys  were  at 
once  cutting  off  the  branches  of  the  laurel 
bushes.  And  to  think  that  grandfather  used 
to  go  to  that  same  laurel  patch  when  he  was 
a  little  boy  to  get  pink  laurel  for  his  grand 
mother  to  put  in  the  fireplace  to  make  it  look 
pretty  in  the  summer — that  was  such  a  very 
long,  long  time  ago  to  the  children,  for  grand¬ 
father  surely  must  have  lived  a  long,  long 
time ! 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  get  back  to 
the  wagon  with  the  great  branches  of  laurel, 
but  although  there  were  some  tumbles  and  a 
few  slight  mishaps,  the  Flower  Committee  re¬ 
turned  safely  to  the  waiting  wagon,  and  were 
soon  on  their  homeward  way. 

As  they  were  chatting  to  each  other  they 
heard  a  child’s  voice  singing.  They  stopped 
and  listened  and  looked  about,  but  no  one  was 
in  sight.  What  a  sweet  voice  it  was,  and  bow 
plainly  each  word  was  spoken !  The  little 
singer  was  hidden  behind  one  of  the  large 
trees  at  the  roadside,  and  as  the  team  passed 
by  she  stopped  singing  and  peeped  out. 

“Oh,  grandpa,  she  is  such  a  sweet  little 
thing !  She  is  barefooted,  and  her  dress  is  not 


nice,  but  she  has  a  pretty  little  face.  Please 
stop  a  minute.” 

The  child  bad  come  out  from  her  hiding 
place  and  stood  with  a  wondering  look  on  her 
face.  It  was  a  strange  looking  company— the 
Flower  Committee,  surrounded  by  the  large 
branches  of  laurel  and  their  heads  just  peep¬ 
ing  out,  as  if  they  were  growing  on  the 
bushes. 

But  Delsie  pushed  away  the  branches  from 
her  face  and  asked,  “Where  do  you  live,  little 
girl?”  The  child  pointed  to  the  wood-chop¬ 
per’s  cabin  not  far  off. 

“Did  she  go  to  Sunday-school?” 

“No.” 

Then  all  the  Flower  Committee  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  moment.  Here  was  a  little  child  of 
the  mountain  who  did  not  go  to  Sunday- 
school.  Missionary  work  to  be  done  at  once. 

It  was  found  that  the  wood-chopper’s  family 
had  been  on  the  mountain  all  winter.  The 
father  could  not  get  work  elsewhere,  and  had 
taken  the  job  of  chooping  cord  wood  for  men 
who  owned  mountain  wood  lots.  They  had 
been  quite  comfortable  in  the  little  cabin,  but 
the  children  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  school 
or  Sunday-school.  The  mother  had  planned 
to  pick  berries  and  sell  them  in  the  village 
and  get  the  children  some  clothes,  especially 
little  Marie,  who  felt  so  sorry  to  miss  the 
Sunday-school,  as  she  had  been  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  where  they  lived  before. 

That  Flow’er  Committee  had  plenty  of  work 
on  their  hands  for  that  Saturday  afternoon. 
They  had  arranged  that  the  wood-chopper’s 
little  Marie  should  sing  one  of  the  beautiful 
Sunday  school  songs  she  sang  so  well.  There 
was  a  white  dress  to  be  provided  for  her,  and 
Dulsie  knew  where  that  would  come  from,  for 
Mrs.  Waite,  somehow,  always  had  things  on 
hand  to  supply  occasions.  It  was  late  when 
the  Flower  Committee  pronounced  their  work 
“good,”  and  left  the  prettily  decorated  church 
to  go  to  their  homes. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  when  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  announced  that  “Little  Marie,  the 
Mountain  Laurel,”  would  sing.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  had  kept  the  secret  well,  and  the  few  who 
had  shared  it  with  them  made  it  a  sacred 
trust.  Everybody  was  charmed  by  that  little 
one’s  singing,  and  it  made  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  the  day. 

You  may  be  sure  Marie,  the  little  stranger, 
was  “taken  in”  by  those  children  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  just  as  He  commanded  those  who  love 
Him  to  do.  In  His  name  they  made  her  one 
of  them,  and  ministered  to  her  in  the  most 
loving  and  sweetest  of  ways. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


DOING  AND  BEING. 

A  young  girl  had  been  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  very  good,  and  had  not  succeeded  very 
well.  Her  friend,  hearing  her  complaint, 
said  :  “God  gives  us  many  things  to  do;  but 
don’t  you  think  He  gives  us  something  to  be 
just  as  well?” 

“Oh,  dear,  tell  me  about  being,”  said 
Marion,  looking  up.  “I  will  think  about  being 
if  you  will  help  me.” 

Her  friend  answered:  “God  says:  Be  kindly 
affectionate  one  to  another.  Be  ye  also  patient, 
Be  ye  thankful.  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect.  Be  not  over¬ 
come  of  evil.” 

Marion  listened,  but  made  no  reply.  Twi¬ 
light  grew  into  darkness.  The  tea-bell,  bring¬ 
ing  Marion  to  her  feet.  In  the  firelight  Eliza¬ 
beth  could  see  that  she  was  serious.  “I’ll 
have  a  better  day  to-morrow.  I  see  the  doing 
grows  out  of  being.” 

“We  cannot  be  w’hat  God  loves  without  do¬ 
ing  what  He  commands.  It  is  easier  to  do 
with  a  rush  than  to  be  patient,  or  unselfish, 
or  humble,  or  just,  oi  watchful.” 

“I  think  it  is,”  returned  Marion. 


THE  BOBBER  BIRD. 

One  morning  the  blue  jay  man  said  to  the 
bluejay  woman : 

“I  think  I’ll  go  down  into  the  barnyard  and 
see  if  I  can  find  some  hens’  eggs  to  eat.  There 
are  no  more  birds’  eggs  left  in  this  tree  or 
anywhere  about  here  since  so  many  of  our 
relatives  have  come  here  to  live.” 

“Oh.  don’t  go  down  into  the  barnyard! 
Don’t  you  know  that’s  where  I  lost  all  my 
tail  feathers?” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  did;  but  I  can  take  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  myself  than  that.  You  need  not 
think  I’d  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  where  any 
harm  could  come  to  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Bluejay,  “you  know  that 
Mrs.  Bluejay  over  in  the  apple  tree  is  living 
all  alone  with  her  five  little  birds  because  her 
Mr.  Bluejay  went  down  into  the  barnyard  and 
never  came  back.  ” 

With  a  shake  of  his  crest  and  a  flirt  of  his 
tail,  Mr.  Bluejay  hopped  on  to  another  branch 
and  said  : 

“Never  fear,  my  dear.  I’ll  come  home  all 
safe,  and  will  not  lose  a  single  feather.” 

“  So  Mr.  Bluejay  flew  over  to  the  barnyard 
and  lit  on  the  pump  handle  to  look  about  ta 
see  if  there  was  any  danger  of  being  caught. 

Just  then  Hiram  came  out  of  the  stable  with 
old  Bet  and  Dolly ;  he  led  them  to  the  water 
trough  for  a  drink,  so  the  bluejay  flew  up  into 
the  apple  tree.  Hiram  led  the  horses  south  of 
the  yard  and  harnessed  them  to  the  wagon, 
and  off  they  went.  Then  the  bluejay  flew 
down  on  to  the  pump-handle  again.  He  had 
been  there  only  a  few  minutes  when  the  old 
white  hen  came  out  from  under  the  barn  door 
step  and  called  out : 

“Oh,  just  see!  I’ve  laid  an  a-i-egg! 

The  old  rooster  stopped  scratching,  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  said  to  himself: 

“I’m  afraid  they  wont  hear  that  over  on 
the  next  farm.  I’ll  tell  it  out  real  loud.”  So 
he  flew  up  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  and 
flapped  his  wings  and  screamed:  “Oh,  our 
old  white  hen  has  laid  an  a-i-egg,  a-i  egg !” 

He  listened  a  moment  to  hear  if  there  was 
any  answer,  then  screamed  again:  “Oh,  our 
old  white  hen  has  laid  an  a-i-egg,  a  i-egg!” 

This  time  he  heard  an  answer  very  faintly 
from  the  next  farm,  from  the  old  black 
rooster  who  lived  over  there,  so  he  hopped 
down  from  the  fence  and  found  an  extra  worm 
and  called  the  old  white  hen  to  share  it. 

As  soon  as  bluejay  heard  the  old  white  hen 
call  out  that  she  had  laid  an  egg,  he  hopped 
down  from  the  pump-handle,  and  across  the 
yard,  and  went  under  the  barn-door  step,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  beautiful  white  egg. 
It  did  not  take  bluejay  long  to  crack  the  shell 
and  eat  the  egg. 

Then  he  flew  back  to  his  nest  in  the  maple 
tree,  and  told  Mrs.  Bluejay  and  the  neighbors. 
Soon  they  were  all  busy,  some  in  the  hay  loft, 
some  in  the  mangers,  anywhere  they  could 
find  an  egg. 

That  afternoon  when  James  came  in  from 
school,  his  mother  said  to  him : 

“James,  run  out  and  get  me  some  eggs, 
please,  I  want  to  make  a  pudding  for  dinner.” 

James  took  the  basket  from  under  the  table 
and  went  out  to  the  barnyard.  First  he 
looked  under  the  step,  because  he  knew  the 
old  white  hen  had  her  nest  there.  “No,  no 
eggs  there.  ”  Then  he  looked  into  both  man¬ 
gers.  “No  eggs  there.”  Then  up-stairs,  into 
the  loft,  under  and  around  the  bales  of  hay, 
looked  into  the  box  of  bran,  and  the  barrel  of 
oats.  Not  any  eggs  were  to  be  seen.  So  back 
again  to  the  house. 

“Well,  mamma,  I  think  the  blue  jays  must 
have  been  in  the  barn  again  to-day,  because 
there  are  no  eggs  out  there  at  all.” 

“Oh,  surely  not,”  said  mamma.  “It  wa 
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only  last  week  Hiram  made  that  trap  and 
caught  one  bluejay  and  found  the  tail  feathers 
of  another.  Dear  me,  what  shall  I  do!  I’ll 
run  out  myself  and  see  if  I  can  find  some.” 

So  she  took  her  sunbonnet  from  the  nail 
beside  the  door  and  put  it  on  as  she  ran  down 
the  steps  and  across  the  yard  to  the  barn. 
Well,  she  looked  everywhere  she  could  think 
of,  but  not  an  egg  could  she  find. 

Just  as  she  was  going  to  the  house  again 
Hiram  drove  up  and  got  down  from  the  wagon, 
and  James  ran  out  and  called  : 

“Oh,  Hiram,  you’ll  have  to  make  another 
trap  to  catch  the  bluejays,  because  there  are 
no  eggs  again  to-day.” 

“Well,”  said  Hiram,  “I’ll  attend  to  them. 
That  maple  tree  down  by  the  meadow  lot  is 
full  of  bluejays,  and  unless  we  can  get  rid  of 
them  we’ll  have  no  more  eggs.  ” 

“Well,  Hiram,”  said  mamma  as  she  went 
into  the  house,  “be  careful  you  don’t  destroy 
any  of  the  larks,  for  I  do  so  love  to  hear  them 
sing  in  the  early  morning.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I’ll  be  careful,”  said  Hiram. 

After  the  horses  had  been  given  their  hay 
and  a  drink  of  water,  James  and  Hiram  made 
a  trap,  down  behind  the  barn,  out  of  some 
sticks  and  string,  then  threw  some  wheat 
around  on  the  ground,  and  went  into  the 
house  to  dinner. 

The  next  morning  the  bluejay  said:  “Well, 
suppose  we  go  down  into  the  barnyard  again 
this  morning  t” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Bluejay.  “I  was  so 
frightened  all  the  time  I  was  there,  I  fully 
expected  some  awful  thing  to  happen,  and  I 
determined  that  once  I  was  home  again  I 
never  would  venture  again.  Oh,  you  don’t 
know  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  lose  your 
tail  feathers!  I  hope  I  never  shall  again!” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  are  afraid.  I’ll  go  alone,” 
and  away  he  flew  and  lit  on  the  pumphandle 
again. 

He  heard  water  trickling  down  from  the 
water  trough,  and  hopped  down  to  get  a 
drink ;  then  a  little  further  he  saw  a  cater¬ 
pillar  crawling  on  an  apple  leaf,  so  he  hopped 
over  there.  After  the  caterpillar  had  wrig¬ 
gled  down  his  throat,  the  bluejay  hopped  a 
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little  further  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  an¬ 
other  worm,  but  he  saw  some  wheat  instead 
and  hopped  along  to  get  that. 

After  the  bluejay  had  flown  away  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Bluejay  said  to  herself:  “I  wish 
I  had  not  let  him  go  this  morning.  I  believe 
I’ll  go  over  to  the  apple  tree  that’s  by  the 
water  trough,  and  see  if  he’s  aU  safe.” 

She  had  no  more  than  gotten  there  when  she 
heard  bluejay  screaming,  “Oh,  I  can’t  get  out 
of  here!” 

“Dear  me,  what  shall  I  do,”  cried  Mrs. 
Bluejay.  “I’m  sure  he’s  caught  somewhere, 
and  I  can’t  help  him.” 

She  flew  all  about  the  barn  and  looked 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  him  any¬ 
where,  or  even  hear  him  call. 

After  fluttering  around  a  long  time  poor 
Mrs.  Bluejay  flew  back  to  her  nest  in  the 
maple  tree  and  she  never  saw  Mr.  Bluejay 
again. 

That  evening  when  James  came  in  from 
school  he  went  out  to  look  in  the  trap,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  bluejay.  When 
Hiram  came  home  that  night  he  cut  the 
wings  off  and  nailed  them  upon  the  apple  tree 
all  spread  out  so  if  any  more  bluejays  came  to 
steal  eggs  they  might  see  what  would  happen 

to  them.  _ 

FOR  THE  GROWN-UP  FOLK. 

Children’s  Day 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  of  Mat 
thew  Jesus  shows  us  that  to  be  ourselves  little 
children  in  spirit,  and  then  be  ready  to  do 
kindness  to  a  little  child  that  loves  Him,  is  to 
be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Else¬ 
where  we  find  him  saying  to  His  disciples, 
“He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that 
doth  serve.”  Let  us  all  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  “Children’s  Day”  on  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  of  June,  and  make  sure  that  we  are  “as 
the  younger,”  and  that  we  do  serve,  in  the 
best  way  that  is  possible,  the  little  ones  for 
whom  this  especial  day  is  set  apart.  Let  the 
services  of  the  churches,  the  prayers  and 
praises,  ail  tend  to  this  great  end  of  making 
the  children  happier  and  holier. 


A  GRATEFUE  NEWSBOY. 

The  saying  of  a  French  author,  “He  who 
receives  a  good  turn  should  never  forget  it, 
he  who  does  one  should  never  remember  it,” 
was  illustrated  recently  by  a  newsboy  and  a 
physician.  The  New  York  Herald  tells  the 
story : 

A  physician  who  recently  moved  uptown 
took  an  evening  paper  from  a  small  newsboy 
and  dived  into  his  pocket  for  the  change. 

“That’s  all  right,  doctor,”  remarked  the 
little  fellow.  “I  won’t  take  no  money.  Don’t 
you  remember  Jimmie  you  cured  last  winter 
with  the  fever?’ 

Then  the  physician  recognized  in  the  tall 
and  sturdy  boy  a  little  lad  whom  he  had  pulled 
through  a  fever  without  any  payment. 

“But  that’s  all  right,  Jimmie,”  he  said, 
“and  you  must  certainly  let  me  pay  you  for 
the  paper.” 

“No,”  said  the  boy,  “I  won’t.  Where  are 
you  living  up  here,  doctor?  I  want  to  come 
and  see  you.” 

He  hasn’t  yet  turned  up  to  see  the  doctor, 
but  every  morning  and  evening  he  slips  a 
paper  under  the  door,  and  to  have  a  proper 
understanding  in  the  beginning  w’ith  the  first 
paper  he  scribbled  a  little  notice : 

“Please,  doctor,  accept  these  papers  alius, 
from  Jimmie.” 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the 
morning  of  May  29th.  but  there  were  fewer 
voices  than  usual  to  join  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
at  the  close  of  the  devotional  exercises.  Many 
faces  are  already  missed  of  regular  attendants, 
and  the  few  remaining  piayer-meetings  will 
doubtless  grow  smaller  and  smaller.  Mrs. 
Riesch  read  two  letters,  dated,  respectively, 
March  2nd  and  12th,  from  Miss  Sarah  Smith 
at  Sapporo.  She  spoke  with  warm  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  sympathy  she  had  received  during 
her  special  anxieties.  She  realized  more 
every  day  what  this  Christian  school  was 
doing  for  Sapporo.  The  Japanese  cannot  help 
in  its  support  as  circumstances  are  with  them 
at  present,  but  if  the  Church  stands  by  it  at 
this  time,  the  time  may  come  when  they  can 
help  to  carry  the  burden  themselves.  An  en¬ 
tertainment  had  recently  been  given  by  the 
girN  of  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  wounded  soldiers.  It  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  besides  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  Miss  Rose  and  the  girls  who  assisted, 
made  a  profit  of  $27,  and  helped  to  popularize 
the  school  in  Sapporo. 

Mrs.  Reisch  also  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Rose  dated  March  11th,  in  which  she  also 
speaks  of  the  musical  entertainment,  and  says 
that  the  girls  had  besides  made  150  pairs  of 
stockings  and  100  bandages  for  the  soldiers. 
She  reports  with  great  joy  the  conversion  of 
two  young  men  from  her  Bible  class,  and  begs 
prayers  for  them  at  the  Wednesday  meetings. 
She  says  the  people  are  really  interested  in  the 
school  and  glad  to  have  it  there.  A  friend 
writes  her  from  Kioto  that  the  Japanese  are 
very  self-sufficient ;  since  the  war  increasingly 
so.  She  is  anticipating  with  great  pleasure 
the  receipt  of  the  little  organ  sent  by  Mrs. 
John  Crosby  Browm,  and  acknowledges  appre- 
ciatingly  reading  matter  sent  her. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Montgomery  of  the  Faith 
Hubbard  school  at  Hamadan,  Persia,  was 
dated  April  19th,  and  enclosed  the  annual  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  school.  The  total  expense  of 
clothing  forty  five  girls  for  the  year  was 
$63.25.  The  expense  of  feeding  flfty-two.  in¬ 
cluding  teachers,  was  $432.45,  an  average  of 
$1.18  a  day.  Much  of  the  credit  of  this  care¬ 
ful  management  was  due  to  their  good  matron, 
Sarah,  and  the  girls  themselves  helped  in 
many  ways.  She  spoke  with  tender  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  Holmes’s  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Cochran,  and  said  that  in  her  own 
recent  bereavement  she  had  received  many 
callers  and  the  most  earnest  sympathy  from 
Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

Mrs.  Woolsey  read  letters  from  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Snyder  and  from  Mrs.  Wachter  at  Bangkok. 
She  had  come  over  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
for  Presbytery  meeting,  and  was  much  helped 
by  this,  their  only  time  of  consultation.  Siam 
was,  she  admitted,  a  hard  field,  the  people 
were  indifferent,  and  the  climate  peculiarly 
trying.  Four  of  the  missionary  mothers  were 
mourning  little  ones  they  had  lost.  The  work 
at  Ratburee,  her  own  station,  was  young  yet ; 
there  was  no  church,  and  the  school  was 
small— fourteen  boys  and  nine  girls.  The  little 
school  was  her  special  work,  and  after  that 
seeing  the  women  in  their  own  homes.  As 
there  is  no  hospital,  rooms  in  the  mission  dwell¬ 
ing  are  set  apart  for  a  dispensary  and  wards, 
and  cases  calling  for  operations  were  sent 
to  Bangkok,  though  now,  thanks  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Fourth  Church,  two  new  sets  of  instru¬ 
ments  would  enable  them  to  do  more  of  this 
work  themselves.  Firearms  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  French,  and  cuts  and  gunshot 
wounds  were  numerous.  From  one  man’s 
arm  had  been  taken  a  screw  two  inches  long, 
such  articles  being  used  for  ammunition.  This 
province  was  so  notoriously  a  wicked  one,  that 
the  native  name  for  it  signifies  “a  province 
of  villains.” 

Mrs.  Gillespie  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  the 
warm  spirit  which  was  especially  manifested 
on  Foreign  Mission  day.  'The  meetings  were 
so  full  that  one  had  to  go  very  early  to  get  a 
seat,  and  overflow  meetings  were  held.  She 
spoke  especially  of  the  wonderful  women’s 
meeting,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Kumler,  when 
800  women  stayed  fo'  three  hours.  Messages 
came  in  there  from  all  the  Women’s  Boards. 
Mrs.  White  spoke  for  the  magazines  and  also 
for  her  own  work.  Miss  Murphy  for  “Over 
Sea  and  Land,”  and  Dr.  Gillespie  brought  a 
stirring  message.  A  prayer  from  Mrs.  Schauf- 
fler  closed  the  meeting. 
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THER.4PELTIC  POWER  OF  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark. 

Science  is  revealing  the  anatomy  and  laws 
of  matter,  and  music  will  gradually  discover 
to  us  the  resources  and  specific  powers  of 
sound.  Says  Mr.  Haweis,  “the  horse  knows 
what  he  owes  to  his  bells ;  factory  girls  have 
been  forced  into  singing,  finding  in  it  solace 
and  assistance  in  work  ;  and  for  music,  the 
health-giver,  what  an  untrodden  field  is  there? 
Music  will  some  day  become  a  powerful  and 
acknowledged  therapeutic.”  That  subtle 
charm  which  only  remotely  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  must  become  clear  in  its  great  office. 
Many  ameliorating  results  which  hitherto 
have  been  neither  studied  nor  assigned,  will 
then  be  traced  in  a  straight  hygienic  line  to 
their  source.  Other  remedies  than  drugs,  and 
other  agents  than  the  worthy  successors  of 
Esculapius,  must  be  nominated  in  the  healing 
art.  Music  may  not  be  as  specific  a  panacea, 
but  it  is  a  medicine.  Within  the  range  of 
acoustics  there  is  an  influence  to  divert  the 
thought,  to  ease  the  feelings,  and  persuasively 
to  touch  the  nerves  and  discourse  its  message 
to  the  body.  What  galvanism  docs  to  the 
atrophied  patient  music  sometimes  does  for 
the  melancholy  and  morbid.  If  really  a  balm 
like  that  exists,  the  suffering  would  do  well 
to  get  within  the  radius  of  its  chimes  and  sing 
with  Milton : 

•*  I  was  all  ear 

And  took  in  strains  that  mi^ht  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.” 

A  multituds  of  physical  troubles  spring  from 
overtaxed  and  disordered  nerves.  The  vital 
fires  are  dying  to  the  embers,  the  machinery 
moves  with  irregular  and  ineffectual  spasms. 
Lassitude,  dullness  or  feebleness  describes  the 
chronic  condition,  or  else  excitement  and 
nervous  cannibalism.  Men  need  treatment 
whether  they  be  creatures  of  hypochondria 
or  hysteria.  The  distinction  of  disposition  and 
temperament  need  to  be  considered.  The  san¬ 
guine  and  the  stolid  mark  the  extremes,  but 
each  interacts  in  its  own  way  upon  the  body. 
Misanthropic,  sour,  peevish  people  are  gener¬ 
ally  accredited  to  the  dyspeptic,  bilious  and 
hectic  classes.  Disease  of  body  and  disorder 
of  temper  are  very  slightly  separated.  In  dis¬ 
position  and  in  health  the  individual  and  the 
mass  are  far  from  a  happy  equilibrium. 
There  are  moods,  habits  and  maladies  that 
feed  upon  bodies  like  harpies  and  decimate 
life  like  a  scourge.  The  philosopher  asks, 
“what  assuaging  influence  can  be  introduced 
into  this  factious  condition  of  life  to  soothe 
men?”  Music  is  a  delicate  healer,  and  its 
touch  is  quiet  and  sweet.  There  is  a  conduct 
ing  power  in  music  which  sometimes  seems  to 
divert  the  shafts  of  agony  and  break  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  torture.  It  is  not  claimed  that  every 
invalid  may  thus  be  cajoled  by  music;  nor 
even  all  who  naturally  bend  to  its  suasion ; 
but  wholesome  effects  have  been  produced  in 
this  manner,  and  from  these  it  may  be  asserted 
that  music  has  an  illustrious,  health  giving 
power  as  yet  little  tested,  and  perhaps  as  little 
understood. 

The  salutary  work  of  music  is  in  disciplining 
the  emotions,  and.  as  much  of  the  ill  in  this 
life  arises  from  badly  regulated  emotions,  the 
medicinal  value  of  music  becomes  apparent 
and  definite.  It  quiets  passion  and  charms 
away  pain.  The  boy  who  stops  to  whistle  or 
sing  seldom  continues  in  a  rage ;  the  patient 
who  is  susceptible  to  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  will  have  his  suffering  at  least  modified 
if  not  alleviated.  There  is  a  great  narcotic 
power  here.  If  one  be  depressed  there  is  a 


cordial  or  a  stimulus.  Music  can  reduce  all 
rival  emotions  to  amity  and  can  alter  the 
scourging  course  of  pain  to  peace.  Just  here 
it  may  be  said  how  much  is  done  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  use  of  the  conversational  voice  in  a  sick 
room.  This  concerns  physicians,  nurses,  cler¬ 
gymen  and  friends.  A  modest  tone,  with  the 
proper  modulation,  contributing  cheer  and  en 
couraging  hope,  with  the  music  of  affection 
and  sympathy  in  it,  is  very  helpful ;  but  a 
rough,  metallic,  heartless  voice  may  be  cruelty 
itself.  Moreover,  there  is  no  palliation  for  the 
sepulchral  intonation  of  the  clergyman  in  the 
sick  chamber  any  more  than  in  the  pulpit. 
The  music  of  a  voice,  even  in  speech,  is  mag 
ical  and  charming ;  why  give  it  the  subterra¬ 
nean  quality  of  despair  and  death? 

There  is  force  in  the  assumption  that  music 
has  undisputed  power  over  the  insane.  As  a 
member  of  a  College  Glee  Club  I  once  sang 
before  an  audience  of  insane  patients  in  one 
of  the  largest  asylums  of  New  England.  The 
numbers  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  make  a 
physical  study  of  the  case.  Sharp  and  sudden 
contrasts  were  produced  by  passing  quickly 
from  gaj  to  grave,  from  sentiment  to  humor. 
The  program  was,  however,  such  a  one,  bar¬ 
ring  its  arrangement,  as  would  be  sung  before 
any  assembly.  The  deranged  hearers  were 
sensitive  to  any  change  in  style  or  kind.  They 
laughed  at  the  fun.  cried  over  the  pathetic, 
looked  pleasantly  romantic  when  it  was  senti¬ 
mental,  and  appeared  Wagnerian  when  the 
music  was  classical ;  but  the  valuable  lesson 
from  this  experiment  was  the  peculiar  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  music  upon  the  demented  hearers. 
It  seemed  to  hush  their  weird  thoughts,  to 
dispel  the  grotesque  and  grewsome  fancies 
that  hovered  round  them,  with  a  sort  of  “Tam 
O’Shanter”  affright,  and  to  uplift  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  pall  with  which  their  fell  Nemesis 
had  overspread  them.  Physiologically,  their 
pulse  did  more  “  temperately  beat,”  their  nerves 
were  quieted  and  their  whole  demeaner  be¬ 
came  more  tranquil.  It  might  have  been  an 
illusion,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  that  haunting  eye- 
glare  lost  its  fierceness,  or  the  look  that  “bent 
itself  on  vacancy”  became  intent  and  cogni¬ 
zant,  as  of  reason,  long  in  chaos,  looking  into 
the  vista  of  intelligence  and  hope.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  anodynes  for  pain  produce  stupefaction 
or  unconsciousness,  but  music  can  soothe 
nerves  and  sense  without  interruption  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  foregoing  illustration  may  be 
deemed  unique ;  but  a  like  experience  took 
place  in  a  city  hospital  not  long  afterward. 
Some  male  quartettes  were  sung  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  main  hall  one  evening.  Ranging 
in  opposite  directions,  to  the  height  of  several 
stories,  were  the  wards  that  held  the  hope  of 
life  in  uncertain  pause.  The  lights  burned 
low.  The  stillness  of  anxiety  and  crisis  per¬ 
vaded  the  long  halls,  broken  only  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  groan  or  the  almost  noiseless  steps  of 
the  nurses  on  their  “grand  round”  of  atten¬ 
tion.  But  one  style  of  music  was  admissable 
in  such  a  gloaming  of  solicitude the  subdued 
melody  and  the  plaintive  harmony  that  carry 
balsam  in  their  sound.  So  quiet  was  it  that 
even  a  whispering  pianissimo  would  reach 
every  patient  in  the  building.  The  effect  was 
not  discernible  by  the  singers,  but  it  was  told 
how  those  few  vocal  quartettes  soothed  and 
tranquilized  the  sick  and  suffering,  as  a  cool 
zephyr  at  nightfall  often  fans  one’s  feverish 
brow  with  comfort.  Only  a  few  such  episodes 
are  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  therapeutic 
power  of  music,  and  that  power  becomes  more 
real  as  it  fastens  not  only  on  the  nervous  sys 
tern  but  affects,  happily,  the  entire  emotional 
nature. 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  music,  well  adap¬ 
ted,  is  of  genuine  benefit  in  sorrow  and  grief. 
!  There  is  in  it  peculiar  convalescent  property. 
When  the  heart  is  woe-stricken  and  tides  from 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


the  sombre  deep  sweep  their  shadowy  billows 
over  the  soul,  human  nostrums  and  patents  do 
not  act  upon  bereft  affection  and  ease  the 
wounded  spirit;  but  music  does  often  relieve 
the  tension  and  the  ache,  and  so  becomes 
“  the  medicine  of  a  breaking  heart.” 

Words  then  may  be  helpless,  the  “extreme 
unction"  of  friendship  is  apt  to  fail  of  giving 
peace,  and  gentle  condolence  sometimes  sticks 
in  the  throat  like  Macbeth’s  “amen”;  yet 
music  will  scatter  blossoms  upon  the  ashes  of 
grief  and  will  exorcise  the  dull  and  morbid 
experience  from  the  saddened,  and  replace  it 
with  solace  and  hope.  It  is  oil  and  wine  to 
wounds  of  heart.  When  rightly  used  the  me¬ 
dicinal  quality  of  music  at  funerals  is  very 
great,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used.  However,  the  selection  must 
be  delicately  prescribed.  Not  such  music  as 
might  have  suited  the  heroic  energy  of  the 
gladiators  as  they  saluted  Caesar  in  the  arena, 
not  that  which  would  have  befitted  the  en 
trance  of  the  contestants  into  the  Isthmian 
games,  nor  even  that  which  soars  on  pinions 
of  aspiration,  would  reach  and  calm  a  suffer 
ing  soul.  Grief  goes  slow.  Sometimes  it  stands 
and  stagnates  like  water  that  never  moves  and 
has  no  outlet.  Too  often  it  is  stunned  and 
benumbed.  Surely  there  is  no  ecstacy  nor  ex 
hilaration  in  grief.  Even  the  trustful  disciple 
must  have  patience  to  abide  the  coming  of 
that  blessed  aftermath  that  is  promised  in  the 
word  “nevertheless,”  it  is  so  tentative  and  in 
the  future,  even  though  afterward  it  worketh 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  , Music 
opens  the  tear  ducts  and  gently  presses  the 
lachrymal  glands,  and  what  is  more  comfort¬ 
ing  to  stolid,  frozen  grief  than  flowing  tears? 
This  is  the  vent  of  nature.  Tennyson  wrote 
of  the  Princess  “she  must  weep  or  she  will 
die.”  Sorrow  cannot  remain  pent  up  without 
corroding  the  heart.  Music  opens  the  gates 
of  being  and  makes  us  sensitive  to  the  touch 
of  sympathy.  It  pacifies,  mitigates,  assuages 
and  tranquilizes  the  soul  like  the  kiss  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  lips  of  love.  Possibly  this  is  eso¬ 
teric  to  those  who  have  no  muse  within  them, 
but  really  how  few  there  are  with  neither  ear 
nor  soul  for  music?  This  benefit  of  music  as 
an  assuagement  to  sorrow  is  not  predicted  of 
it  as  an  auxiliary  of  art  or  of  religion,  but  as 
a  therapeutic. 

Music  has  also  the  most  beneficent  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  masses.  The  fact  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  beyond  cavil.  There  is  a  ministry  of  re¬ 
finement  and  recreation  in  the  influence  of 
music.  If  nothing  more,  music  in  clean  cir- 
cumstancss  will  prevent  the  mischief  of  a 
vacant  life.  Mr.  Haweis  writes  that  “he  has 
known  the  oratorio  of  the  ‘Messiah’  to  draw 
the  lowest  dregs  of  Whitechapel  into  a  church 
to  hear  it,  and  during  the  performance  sobs 
have  broken  forth  from  the  silent  and  atten 
tive  throng.”  The  experiment  of  giving  the 
choicest  and  severest  music  to  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers  of  Chicago  at  a  nominal  door  fee  has  been 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences.  The 
vast  Auditorium  is  filled  with  a  reverent  and 
docile  throng  to  hear  the  Thomas  Orchestra, 
again  and  again  for  weeks  in  succession,  and 
that  too,  not  to  feast  on  what  is  volatile  and 
meretricious,  but  what  is  strong  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  the  symphonies  and  great  creations  of 
harmony.  Poor  people  and  common  people 
have  the  finest  sort  of  fibres  in  their  being, 
and  oftentimes  only  for  the  want  of  proper 
cultivation  go  wrong. 

New  York  is  the  American  Mecca  of  musi¬ 
cians.  The  wealth  and  philanthrophy  of  the 
city  are  acknowledged ;  yet  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  limited  companies  who  minister  to 
the  select  minority  merely.  There  is  medicine 
in  music  for  the  congestion  of  the  great  cities, 
and  there  is  mercy  in  it  for  herded  humanity. 


I  have  seen  a  straggling  trio  of  itinerant  play¬ 
ers,  with  a  rusty  cornet,  a  rasping  violin  and 
an  ill-tuned  harp,  who  murdered  Verdi  and 
mutilated  Donizetti,  draw  the  idlers  of  a  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  the  denizens  of  many  tene.uents 
to  hear  and  enjoy  the — music.  What  would 
be  the  moral,  aye,  and  the  physical  effect,  if 
these  same  people,  for  a  coin  or  simply  for  the 
going,  could  hear  the  Philharmonic  or  the 
Oratorio  Society  in  a  masterpiece? 

Museums,  galleries  and  libraries  are  now 
brought  within  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  they 
are  doing  good.  This  is  progress  that  enriches. 
Then  may  music  be  added  to  the  opportunity. 


SKiHT  SINGING  MADE  EASY. 

In  last  week’s  Evangelist  we  printed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  methods  pursued  by  Frank 
Damrosch  in  his  efforts  to  promote  music  cul¬ 
ture  among  the  “masses.”  In  continuation  of 
this  subject  our  contributor,  who  has  actively 
assisted  Mr.  Damrosch  in  this  work,  writes 
as  follows  of  the  value  of  the  “Holt”  system 
of  instruction. 

Every  one  can  learn  to  sing.  At  least  the 
one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  five  hundred  who  can 
not,  are  only  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Very  many  more  people  are  color  blind 
than  are  “tone  blind.”  Experiments  with 
large  numbers  of  people  have  proved  that 
tone  perception  is  almost  universal.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  sing  and  really  think  they  cannot. 
They  will  say  probably  that  they  do  not 
know  one  tone  from  another,  and  yet  these 
same  persons  will  easily  distinguish  the  voice 
of  any  member  of  their  family,  and  even  the 
step  oftentimes.  This  shows  that  they  have 
some  tone  perception,  and  it  only  awaits 
proper  cultivation  when  they  can  become 
singers. 

To  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt  of  Boston  is  America  in¬ 
debted  more  than  to  any  one  man  for  the 
rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  method  of  teaching  sight  singing. 
Out  of  his  own  experience  for  over  twenty  five 
years  as  Superivisor  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  he  has  evolved  a  system 
of  teaching  little  children  to  read  music  which 
has  gone  into  extensive  use  throughout  the 
land.  For  twelve  summers  he  has  had  a  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  School  for  teachers  at  kis  own 
home  in  historic  Lexington,  ten  miles  from 
Boston,  that  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers,  until  now  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  are  being  taught  by.  his 
pupils  to  read  music  according  to  the  Holt 
method. 

In  England  it  has  been  thought  that  little 
children  and  poov  men  and  women  must  have 
a  simplified  notation  called  Tonic  Sol  fa,  from 
which  to  sing,  but  Mr.  Holt  has  proven  that 
everything  that  the  Tonic  Sol  fa  can  do,  can  be 
done  just  as  easily,  just  as  quickly,  and  with 
just  as  young  children  with  the  regular  staff 
notation  of  sharps,  flats,  clefs,  bars,  notes, 
etc.,  when  one  knows  how. 

Music  is  being  so  univerally  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  land,  that  soon  the 
child  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  music 
will  be  hard  to  find.  When  they  are  grown 
we  will  be  a  musical  nation. 

In  this  city  of  New  York  the  Holt  System  is 
being  successfully  taught,  not  only  in  many 
of  the  public  and  private  schools,  but  in  many 
of  the  mission  schools  and  in  classes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  churches  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  The  twenty-one  schools  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York  are  taking 
an  important  position  in  our  educational  sys 
tern,  and  in  all  but  two  of  these  the  Holt  sys¬ 
tem  is  taught.  The  twelve  schools  of  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
of  the  Friendless  are  also  very  successfully 
inaugurating  the  music  work,  as  well  as 
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nearly  all  of  the  parlous  asylums,  reforma¬ 
tories,  etc.  Who  can  estimate  the  good  re¬ 
sults  on  the  taste  and  morals  of  the  rising 
generation  by  this  careful  daily  practice  of 
the  divine  art. 

The  good  effects  would  be  incalculable  even 
if  nothing  but  the  pure  rote  songs  were  taught, 
but  when  to  this  is  added  the  mental  culture, 
the  intellectual  discipline  connected  with  the 
proper  study  of  the  pitch,  length,  and  strength 
of  notes,  who,  indeed,  can  estimate  the  value. 
If  we  cared  nothing  for  the  musical  side  of 
the  subject,  music,  when  properly  taught,  is 
worth  quite  as  much  as  any  study  in  the 
whole  curriculum  as  a  means  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  and  of  character  building. 

Some  time  since  a  father  went  to  his  library 
and  found  his  little  six-year  old  daughter 
curled  up  in  an  easy  chair  so  absorbed  in 
looking  over  a  new  music  leader  that  had  that 
day  been  placed  in  her  hands  that  she  did  not 
notice  his  entrance.  After  listening  with 
astonishment  to  her  correctly  picking  out  the 
exercises  in  tune  and  time,  he  made  known 
his  presence,  when  she  looked  up  and  with 
beaming  face  and  happiest  tone,  said,  “Oh, 
papa,  see,  they  are  real  little  tunes !”  When 
that  child  is  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
almost  any  of  the  grand  choruses  of  the 
great  masters  will  be  child’s  play  to  her. 


A  S.4MPLE  BIT  OF  MUSICAL  HOSPITALITY. 

We  have  been  receiving  by  every  foreign 
mail  so  many  invitations  to  musical  treats  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Church  Music 
Tour  that  we  confess  to  some  degree  of  pleas¬ 
urable  embrassment.  The  following  extremely 
kind  letter  received  on  Monday  from  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood, 
London,  offers  a  rare  opportunity  which  the 
party  will  certainly  endeavor  to  accept,  though 
the  three  receptions  already  arranged  for  the 
London  visit  will  make  the  stay  very  crowded. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  ought  to  have  written  you 
earlier,  but  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  I 
could  not  propose  something  very  special  for 
your  party. 

Mr.  Cummings  and  I  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  it.  He  tells  me  that  you  particularly 
wish  to  hear  some  English  Madrigals,  and  I 
pride  myself  that  you  can  really  hear  them 
better  at  Norwood  than  at  any  other  place  in 
England. 

I  hope  you  will  give  up  the  afternoon  to  us. 

W’e  shall  have  very  much  to  interest  you. 
We  should  give  you  a  short  performance  so  as 
to  include  madrigals  and  some  other  interest¬ 
ing  things.  We  shall  close  the  afternoon  with 
a  very  enjoyable  tea  party  in  the  Gardens,  and 
then  we  can  go  to  Mr.  Hollins’  church  and 
hear  him  play. 

I  wish,  however,  to  bring  other  things  under 
your  notice.  We  have  several  good  organists 
and  pianists.  Miss  Emily  Lucas  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  our  best  organists  to  be  the  first 
lady  organist  in  Europe.  I  certainly  believe 
she  is.  I  should  like  to  give  you  one  or  two 
movements  from  some  of  our  best  English 
Services. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  bow  much  time  you 
can  give  us.  If  we  had  sufficient  time  I  could 
arrange  an  orchestral  concert  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  We  often  take  part  in  the  orchestral 
concerts.  I  should  like  my  musical  friends 
who  may  come  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  this 
line.  However,  our  own  place  is  very  enjoy¬ 
able.  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  Campbell. 


OUB  CHURCH  MUSIC  TOUR. 

A  few  berths  are  still  to  be  had  on  this 
tour.  $300  for  six  weeks.  A  brief  itinerary 
is  to  be  seen  on  page  2.  It  is  a  chance  of  a 
lifetime  which  no  musician  or  music-lover 
should  lose. 
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MV  DAUGHTER  AT  SEA. 

By  Bev.  E.  F.  Crane. 

Thou  Ocean,  bast  a  kinglier  domain. 

More  populous  of  life,  of  broader  zone. 

And  more  indisputably  too  tbine  own. 

Than  all  incarnate  pride  that  boasts  to  reign. 

No  monarch  else  can  lend  so  wide  a  plain 
For  grand  manceuTres.  Hab!  Tby  summons  blown. 
How  troop  tbe  marshalled  winds  before  thy  throne ! 

Then  war  is  war  till  heaven  bid  peace  again ! 

Yet  thou  and  I,  yes,  I  whose  bravest  breath. 

Were  but  a  bubble  on  tby  beaded  wave. 

We,  Ocean,  treat  on  equal  terms.  I’m  brave 

To  say:  “  Thou  hast  her  not  for  life  or  death. 

For  I'm  her  father,  and  my  father’s  He 

Whose  hand,  scarce  hollowed,  metetb  out  the  sea!” 

Hasovkk,  Prussia. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Henry  Alexander  as  leader  of  tli.  | 
Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  gave  for  its 
key  note,  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  James. 
“Thanksgiving,”  which  is  always  the  key¬ 
note  of  true  prayer. 

The  special  lesson  emphasized  was  in  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  1:27  “God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  ”  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
these  are  used  as  God’s  instruments  in  His 
service,  it  is  a  law  of  the  kingdom  proved  by 
inspired  history. 

The  Lord  never  chooses  great  men  to  do  His 
work  until  He  makes  them  small.  He  could  not 
use  Moses  at  all  as  the  man  of  learning  and 
adopted  Son  of  the  King,  until  He  carried 
him  to  the  desert  and  emptied  him  of  self. 
He  never  could  use  Solomon  because  he  would 
not  be  emptied  of  self  seeking.  In  the  New 
Testament  our  Saviour  seeks  weak  men  for 
His  instruments.  Peter,  with  his  strength 
and  enthusiasm,  was  not  fit  for  his  great 
mission  until  bis  self-conceit  and  ambition 
were  humbled.  Saul  was  too  large  for  the 
Master’s  use  until  he  hid  his  face  in  the  dust 
and  groped  blindly  into  that  street  in  Damas¬ 
cus.  God  never  seemed  to  use  the  great  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  what 
brought  Pentecost?  A  little  prayer-meeting. 
What  brought  the  power  that  spread  the  Gos¬ 
pel  all  over  Europe?  That  prayer -meeting  of 
Lydia’s  at  the  river  side. 

We  may  think  that  we  have  faith  ;  but  there 
comes  some  overwhelming  sorrow  and  we  find 
that  we  have  no  faith.  We  need  to  be  emptied 
before  God  can  fill  us. 

Temptations  to  distrust  will  come,  but  let 
us  never  be  dismayed  because  .the  prayer¬ 
meeting  is  small.  God  not  only  uses.  He 
chooses  these  small  things  through  which  to 
work  His  holy  will.  If  we  were  rich  as  a 
Society,  we  might  never  come  to  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  to  beseech  the  help  of  God.  We  should 
go  up  to  General  Assembly  boasting  how  much 
money  we  have,  what  large  salaries  we  pay 


our  teachers ;  we  should  go  up  with  flying 
banners ;  now  we  go  to  pray. 

This  morning  seventy  young  men  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  are  about  to  go  out  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  time  when 
j’oung  men  so  much  need  to  be  converted 
anew  as  when  they  leave  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

Pray  that  God  will  keep  them  from  pride, 
from  self-seeking,  from  ambition,  from  preach¬ 
ing  their  own  fine-spun  theories.  I  wish  that 
they  knew  nothing,  nothing  absolutely  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

To  illustrate  the  morning’s  lesson  reports 
were  read  showing  how  God  uses  weak  and 
unlikely  instruments  to  do  His  work. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Chavez  teacher  of  the  school 
at  Los  Lentes,  New  Mexico,  came  from  Old 
Mexico.  He  is  an  educated  man  and  an  or¬ 
dained  minister.  He  reports  five  additions  to 
the  church  from  his  school  and  says  that  the 
field  is  very  important,  encouraging,  and 
fruitful.  This  teacher  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Board  as  missionary  to  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Rev.  Howard  Billman  writes  from  Tucson : 
We  have  lately  enjoyed  a  visit  from  one  of 
our  boys  who  is  now  preaching  at  Gila  Cross 
ing,  a  Pima  Indian  village.  He  was  asked 
what  he  had  been  preaching  about,  and  re¬ 
plied  that  l:<st  Sabbath  he  talked  to  his  Indian 
congregation  about  the  mission  of  Peter  where 
a  sheet  was  let  down  from  Heaven ;  and  he 
tried  to  explain  that  the  God  of  the  Americans 
was  also  the  God  of  the  Indians  and  that 
Jesus  died  for  them  as  much  as  for  any  peo- 
people.  We  felt  that  in  his  selection  of  a 
theme  he  was  being  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Some  peculiar  discouragements  at  other 
points  in  the  Indian  work  call  for  special 
sympathy  and  prayer.  Miss  Sheets  writes 
from  the  Haines  Mission  at  Chilcat,  Alaska, 
that  one  of  the  large  boys  in  the  school  who 
they  hoped  might  become  useful,  had  displayed 
an  evil  disposition  and  had  left  the  mission. 
She  believes  that  he  had  murder  in  his  heart 
and  would  have  killed  Mr.  Warne  if  he  could 
have  had  an  opportunity. 

Miss  Dougherty,  who  is  striving  to  win  the 
Chippewas  of  Pelican  Lake  for  Christ,  says, 
that  during  the  last  year  these  Indians  have 
accepted  the  “drum  dance,”  which  is  a  soul- 
destroying  agency  of  Satan.  “We  have  noticed,” 
she  writes,  “that  whenever  there  has  been  any 
manifest  interest  in  the  truth,  this  dance  has 
be.en  brought  to  the  front  to  dispel  any  right 
infiuences,  and  the  evil  is  apparent.  Young 
men  who  came  to  the  services  do  not  attend 
as  they  did  last  year.” 

From  Juneau,  Alaska,  the  following  sad 
tidings  were  received :  “Adam  and  Yadiska 
had  been  pupils  in  the  home,  and  were  married 
last  year.  Adam  was  an  exceptionally  bright 
earnest  Christian.  He  went  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  to  cut  wood  and  was  buried  in  a 
snow-slide.  Yadiska,  who  is  but  twenty,  said 
that  the  night  before  the  accident  he  talked 
to  the  people  about  Jesus  until  late,  saying 
that  his  time  was  short ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  read  his  Bible  and  prayed  before  going  to 
his  work,  seeming  to  have  a  presentiment  that 
his  time  had  come.  In  the  death  of  Adam  an 
exemplary  walk  is  ended  and  a  little  home 
broken  up.”  H.  E.  B. 

Out  in  San  Francisco  recently.  Miss  Emerson 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  court  of  land  claims,  a  very  responsible 
position,  to  a  certain  extent  judicial  in  its 
functions.  Her  appointment  was  brought 
about  by  the  good  work  she  did  last  summer, 
in  assisting  a  department  attorney  in  making 
investigations  under  the  Indian  depredations 
act.  She  demonstrated  that  she  had  ability, 
and  her  ability  was  promptly  recognized. 
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Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings 


Insure  the  skirt  edges  against 
wear. 

A  set  of  the  "S.  H.  &  M.”  miniature  figures  showing 
the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps 

The  S.H.  &  M.  Co..  P.O.Box  699,  N.Y. 

“S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


A  Shining  Example 


of 

true 

merit 


S'Os? 

and 

unlike 

others 

It  Shines  Without  Scratching. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


STIMULATING  and 
REFRESHING 
After  Exercise 

Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef 

The  gennine  has  signs-  ^  ^ 

tore  of  Baron  Liebig,  in  < 

bine,  on  every  jar,  thns:  (r 


LADIES  !  ! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  so 
seud  this  ”Ad”  and  1.5c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  141b.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Bit;  premiums, 
etc..  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Send  lor  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 
P.  O.  Box  389.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  to  buy  THE  LATEST  and  BEST 

LAMPS.  “The Miller” 

lias  no  equal*  Perfectly  made  on  new  ideas 
(our  patents).  **The  Miller*'  will  pleaMe  you* 
Every  I.<anip  guaranteed*  One  thousand  designs 
to  select  from— complete  line*  For  Wedding 
buy  ‘‘Miller’^  l^ampM*  Write  for  catalogue 
if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  *^The  Miller." 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO  ■  ^Manufacturers. 

66  Park  Place,  corner  College  Place,  New  York. 


HOUSE  FURNISHING 

COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

EDDY  REFRIGERATORS. 

WATER  FITTERS  AND  COOLERS. 
CEDAR  AND  CAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


130  and  132  West  42ud  Street. 


>  KOMBI 

(JJAEJiA  -1050 


Oany  in  pocket.  Takes  2S  mrfect  pictnres 
in  one  loading— re-loading  costs  20c.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  free  booklet 
‘‘All  About  the  Kombi.” 

_  Alfred  0.  Kemper,  _ 

Branches:  London,  Berlin.  1S2*1S4  Lake  Street,  Cblcaso 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THK  WOULD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  ai^ book  you  Great  Reduction  from 

may  desire,  and  we  . 

remr^rnlui!’^""’’''  Publisfaers'  Prices. 
LEGGAT  BROTHERS. 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

3d  door  West  of  City  Hail  Park.  NEW  YORK. 
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iJtUSTBOKO  &  HcXEL77 
Pittsburgh 

AIICHOR, 

Cincionati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 

B£YM£&-BATnCAN. 

Pittsburgh. 

BRADLEY. 

New  York. 
BBOOELYN. 

New  York. 
CCLLISB. 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL. 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS. 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN. 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK. 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROB.CO 

Philauelpliia. 

MCRLEY. 

ClcvclanJ. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

BED  DEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem.  Moss. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN. 

S:.  Louis  and  Chicago^ 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNION,  “ 


why  some  dealers  try  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid-' 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  W’hite  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  Yortr. 


USEFUL  MEMORIALS. 

The  highei*  civilization  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  erecting  churches,  hospitals,  schools, 
libraries,  luuseunis,  fountains,  and  struc¬ 
tures,  great  and  small,  for  the  edification,  en¬ 
lightenment,  or  recreation  of  man,  as  memori¬ 
als  to  the  dead  in  all  kinds  of  public  and 
private  locations.  Why  is  it  not  quite  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  place  useful  and  suitable  memorial 
structures  in  our  cemeteries  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose?  As  a  general  thing  the  best  of  our 
cemeteries  are  woefully  lacking  in  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  comfort  of  the  lot  owners  and 
visitors.  Little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  facilities  for  enjoying  the  quiet  and 
beauties  of  these  sacred  spots  enhance  their 
value  from  a  popular  standpoint  as  well  as 
create  a  broader  interest  in  them, 


The  season 

of  cemetery  beauty  might  be  considerably 
prolonged  for  the  lot  owner,  were  it  possible 
to  enjoy  its  varied  features,  protected  in  some 
measure  from  seasonable  discomforts. 

Place  a  shelter  house  as  a  memorial  to  some 
departed  one,  in  some  favorable  location,  from 
which  lovely  vistas  may  open  up,  or  where 
cool,  refreshing  breezes  blow,  and  it  is  certain 
gratitude  will  be  felt  in  no  uncertain  measure 
for  the  boon  which  has  made  quiet,  restful 
enjoyment  of  the  surroundings  possible.  And 
there  are  many  other  features  of  cemetery 
adornment  which  might  be  made  with  equal 
propriety,  the  means  of  commemoration, 
such  as  entrance  gates,  conservatories, 
chapels,  fountains,  bridges  over  water  ways, 
trees,  etc.  How  much  more  gratifying  to  the 
living  and  to  future  generations  might  such 
memorials  be  than  costly  and  ostentatious 
piles  of  stone,  often  devoid  of  artistic  value. 

In  the  proper  carrying  out  of  such  ideas, 
the  field  of  art  would  be  enlarged  for  the 
cemetery  and  additions  made  to  its  material 
value,  which  would  in  no  small  degree  in 
Cl  ease  the  confidence  in  its  permanent  exist¬ 
ence.  Cemetery  officials  are  already  alive  to 
the  importance  of  these  suggestions  and  are 
drawing  the  attention  of  lot  owners  to  the 
subject.  At  least  so  we  are  assured  by  the 
monthly  Park  and  Cemetery,  which  publica¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  matter. 


rooms.  By  means  of  suitable  connections  with 
the  air  pipes  designed  to  distribute  the 
warmed  air  from  the  furnaces  in  the  winter, 
this  cool  air  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  church,  in  a  gentle  current  sufficiently 
strong  to  expel  the  vitiated  air,  but  not 
enough  so  to  cause  draughts  that  would  dis¬ 
turb  even  the  most  sensitive,  much  gentler,  in 
fact,  than  the  ordinary  draughts  from  open 
doors  or  windows.  Not  only  may  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  be  thus  obtained,  but  the 
steady,  though  almost  imperceptible  motion 
of  the  atmospiiere  will  be  found  grateful  to  the 
sitters  in  the  church  in  its  cooling  effects. 


f\RC  HITECT- 
/'^iMMcapoLis 

‘  Vn.hr,. 


Church  Safes 


Our  “Skeleton”  and  Church  Safes  are 
specially  designed  for  the  protection  of 
communion  cups  and  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

We  have  regular  sizes,  but  fill  orders 
to  measure,  and  in  any  design  required. 

The  very  best  of  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Address 

MOSLER  SAFE  CO., 

305  Broadway,  cor.  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


PLANS  FOR 

CHURCHES  ANYWHERE, 


COST  $1,500  TO  $150,000. 


WORK  CORRECT  AND  MODERN 


ACOUSTICS  AND  VENTILATION  GUARANTEED. 


REFERENCES: 

HUNDRED  OF  MY  CHURCHES  IN  DAILY  USE, 


Durable— Easily  Applfed. 

This  Tooflnx  i9  maoaiactured 
from  natuTiu  Trinidad  asphalt 
materials,  and  will  not  dry  up 
and  become  brittle  under  ex¬ 
posure  to  tbe  weatbei*  as  coal- 
tar  rooflnas  do.  Smd 

^  with  circular  and  price  list  to 
^-WAKREN  CHEU ICAL 
M  A;  MFO.  CO..  > 

78  Fulton  Street,^  , 
New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


VENTILATION  IN  SUMMER. 

The  revolving  fans  driven  by  electricity,  now 
so  much  used,  may  be  made  very  effective 
assistants  in  ventilating  churches  during  the 
warm  season.  The  expense  is  not  great,  as  the 
electric  current  is  used  for  only  the  few  hours 
that  the  church  is  in  use  during  each  week  of 
the  heated  term.  They  should  be  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  air 
drawn  from  the  coolest  of  the  basement 


UPHOLSTERED 
FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 


The  mijgt  comfortahle,  runvenient  and 
eleanlii  Pew  mide. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaeer 

T«Or,  A’.  Y.,nnd  .VEU  YttHH  CITY. 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co, 

108  East  IGth  St.,  New  York. 

(2  Doors  East  of  Union  Square), 


MEs  G.  WILSON, 

Send  3  tim-cent  atamps  for  lUmtrated  Catalo(jue. 


Manufacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furnltnre,  Sunday 
Sch''Ol  Settees,  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Clairs  for  Edn 
catioual  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alms  Basins. 


During  Summer 
Alterations 
Put  in 


Bl  TOLM  O'lhm  BILLS 

LTIMTeJC  iflBisvimg.  vosi  scs- 

CHURCH 

TILLSWHT. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O, 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE  and  BEST. 

For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


A  ssemblvC  Daifgl 

1 1  nn  U  P-  “  Upholatered  jH 
JII.UU  and  Vaneor  Saats.flM 
Earcewt  Variety. 


RnlHnpr  Portitinnq  fordividinKChuich  and  School  build- 

xvuillUg  Udl  llllUUN  tight.  In 

different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  If  required.  1,500 
churches  and  many  imbllc  -chool  buildings  are  using  them. 
V'enetlan  Blinds  in  al  woods. 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose 
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MV  DAUGHTER  AT  SEA. 

By  B«t.  E.  F.  Crane. 

Thou  OceEui,  hast  a  kiuglier  domain. 

More  populous  of  life,  of  broader  zone. 

And  more  indisputably  too  tbine  own. 

Than  all  incarnate  pride  that  boasts  to  reign. 

No  monarch  else  can  lend  so  wide  a  plain 
For  grand  manoeuvres.  Hah!  Thy  summons  blown. 
How  troop  the  marshalled  winds  before  thy  throne ! 

Then  war  is  war  till  heaven  bid  peace  again ! 

Yet  thou  and  I,  yes,  I  whose  bravest  breath. 

Were  but  a  bubble  on  thy  beaded  wave. 

We,  Ocean,  treat  on  equal  terms.  I’m  brave 

To  say:  “  Thou  hast  her  not  for  life  or  death. 

For  I'm  her  father,  and  my  father's  He 

Whose  hand,  scarce  hollowed,  meteth  out  the  sea!" 

Hanovek,  Prussia. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Henry  Alexander  as  leader  of  lli>  j 
Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  gave  for  its 
key  note,  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  James, 
“Thanksgiving,"  which  is  always  the  key¬ 
note  of  true  prayer. 

The  special  lesson  emphasized  was  in  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  1:27  “God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world.  ”  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
these  are  used  as  God’s  instruments  in  His 
service,  it  is  a  law  of  the  kingdom  proved  by 
inspired  historj'. 

The  Lord  never  chooses  great  men  to  do  His 
work  until  He  makes  them  small.  He  could  not 
use  Moses  at  all  as  the  man  of  learning  and 
adopted  Son  of  the  King,  until  He  carried 
him  to  the  desert  and  emptied  him  of  self. 
He  never  could  use  Solomon  because  he  would 
not  be  emptied  of  self  seeking.  In  the  New 
Testament  our  Saviour  seeks  weak  men  for 
His  instruments.  Peter,  with  his  strength 
and  enthusiasm,  was  not  fit  for  his  great 
mission  until  his  self-conceit  and  ambition 
were  humbled.  Saul  was  too  large  for  the 
Master’s  use  until  he  hid  bis  face  in  the  dust 
and  groped  blindly  into  that  street  in  Damas¬ 
cus.  God  never  seemed  to  use  the  great  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  what 
brought  Pentecost?  A  little  prayer-meeting. 
What  brought  the  power  that  spread  the  Gos¬ 
pel  all  over  Europe?  That  prayer-meeting  of 
Lydia’s  at  the  river  side. 

We  may  think  that  we  have  faith ;  but  there 
comes  some  overwhelming  sorrow  and  we  find 
that  we  have  no  faith.  We  need  to  be  emptied 
before  God  can  fill  us. 

Temptations  to  distrust  will  come,  but  let 
us  never  be  dismayed  because  .the  prayer¬ 
meeting  is  small.  God  not  only  uses.  He 
chooses  these  small  things  through  which  to 
work  His  holy  will.  If  we  were  rich  as  a 
Society,  we  might  never  come  to  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  to  beseech  the  help  of  God.  We  should 
go  up  to  General  Assembly  boasting  how  much 
money  we  have,  what  large  salaries  we  pay 
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our  teachers ;  we  should  go  up  with  fiying 
banners ;  now  we  go  to  pray. 

This  morning  seventy  young  men  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  are  about  to  go  out  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  time  when 
young  men  so  much  need  to  be  converted 
anew  as  when  they  leave  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

Pray  that  God  will  keep  them  from  pride, 
from  self-seeking,  from  ambition,  from  preach¬ 
ing  their  own  fine-spun  theories.  I  wish  that 
they  knew  nothing,  nothing  absolutely  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

To  illustrate  the  morning’s  lesson  reports 
were  read  showing  how  God  uses  weak  and 
unlikely  instruments  to  do  His  work. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Chavez  teacher  of  the  school 
!  at  Los  Lentes,  New  Mexico,  came  from  Old 
Mexico.  He  is  an  educated  man  and  an  or¬ 
dained  minister.  He  reports  five  additions  to 
the  church  from  his  school  and  says  that  the 
field  is  very  important,  encouraging,  and 
fruitful.  This  teacher  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Board  as  missionary  to  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Rev.  Howard  Billman  writes  from  Tucson : 
We  have  lately  enjoyed  a  visit  from  one  of 
our  boys  who  is  now  preaching  at  Gila  Cross 
ing,  a  Pima  Indian  village.  He  was  asked 
what  he  had  been  preaching  about,  and  re¬ 
plied  that  List  Sabbath  he  talked  to  his  Indian 
congregation  about  the  mission  of  Peter  where 
a  sheet  was  let  down  from  Heaven ;  and  he 
tried  to  explain  that  the  God  of  the  Americans 
was  also  the  God  of  the  Indians  and  that 
Jesus  died  for  them  as  much  as  for  any  peo- 
people.  We  felt  that  in  his  selection  of  a 
theme  he  was  being  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Some  peculiar  discouragements  at  other 
points  in  the  Indian  work  call  for  special 
sympathy  and  prayer.  Miss  Sheets  writes 
from  the  Haines  Mission  at  Chilcat,  Alaska, 
that  one  of  the  large  boys  in  the  school  who 
they  hoped  might  became  useful,  had  displayed 
an  evil  disposition  and  had  left  the  mission. 
She  believes  that  he  had  murder  in  his  heart 
and  would  have  killed  Mr.  Warne  if  he  could 
have  had  an  opportunity. 

Miss  Dougherty,  who  is  striving  to  win  the 
Chippewas  of  Pelican  Lake  for  Christ,  says, 
that  during  the  last  year  these  Indians  have 
accepted  the  “drum  dance,”  which  is  a  soul- 
destroying  agency  of  Satan.  “We  have  noticed," 
she  writes,  “that  whenever  there  has  been  any 
manifest  interest  in  the  truth,  this  dance  has 
been  brought  to  the  front  to  dispel  any  right 
influences,  and  the  evil  is  apparent.  Young 
men  who  came  to  the  services  do  not  attend 
as  they  did  last  year." 

From  Juneau.  Alaska,  the  following  sad 
tidings  were  received :  “Adam  and  Yadiska 
had  been  pupils  in  the  home,  and  were  married 
last  year.  Adam  was  an  exceptionally  bright 
earnest  Christian.  He  went  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  to  cut  wood  and  was  buried  in  a 
snow-slide.  Yadiska,  who  is  but  twenty,  said 
that  the  night  before  the  accident  he  talked 
to  the  people  about  Jesus  until  late,  saying 
that  his  time  was  short ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  read  his  Bible  and  prayed  before  going  to 
his  work,  seeming  to  have  a  presentiment  that 
his  time  had  come.  In  the  death  of  Adam  an 
exemplary  walk  is  ended  and  a  little  home 
broken  up.”  H.  E.  B. 

Out  in  San  Francisco  recently.  Miss  Emerson 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  court  of  land  claims,  a  very  responsible 
position,  to  a  certain  extent  judicial  in  its 
functions.  Her  appointment  was  brought 
about  by  the  good  work  she  did  last  summer, 
in  assisting  a  department  attorney  in  making 
investigations  under  the  Indian  depredations 
act.  She  demonstrated  that  she  had  ability, 
and  her  ability  was  promptly  recognized. 
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USEFUL  MEMORIALS. 

The  higher  civilization  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  erecting  churches,  hospitals,  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  fountains,  and  struc¬ 
tures,  great  and  small,  for  the  edification,  en¬ 
lightenment,  or  recreation  of  man,  as  memori¬ 
als  to  the  dead  in  all  kinds  of  public  and 
private  locations.  Why  is  it  not  quite  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  place  useful  and  suitable  memorial 
structures  in  our  cemeteries  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose?  As  a  general  thing  the  best  of  our 
cemeteries  are  woefully  lacking  in  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  comfort  of  the  lot  owners  and 
visitors.  Little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  facilities  for  enjoying  the  quiet  and 
beauties  of  these  sacred  spots  enhance  their 
value  from  a  popular  standpoint  as  well  as 
create  a  broader  interest  in  them.  The  season 
of  cemetery  beauty  might  be  considerably 
prolonged  for  the  lot  owner,  were  it  possible 
to  enjoy  its  varied  features,  protected  in  some 
measure  from  seasonable  discomforts. 

Place  a  shelter  house  as  a  memorial  to  some 
departed  one,  in  some  favorable  location,  from 
which  lovely  vistas  may  open  up,  or  where 
cool,  refreshing  breezes  blow,  and  it  is  certain 
gratitude  will  be  felt  in  no  uncertain  measure 
for  the  boon  which  has  made  quiet,  restful 
enjoyment  of  the  surroundings  possible.  And 
there  are  many  other  features  of  cemetery 
adornment  which  might  be  made  with  equal 
propriety,  the  means  of  commemoration, 
such  as  entrance  gates,  conservatories, 
chapels,  fountains,  bridges  over  water  ways, 
trees,  etc.  How  much  more  gratifying  to  the 
living  and  to  future  generations  might  such 
memorials  be  than  costly  and  ostentatious 
piles  of  stone,  often  devoid  of  artistic  value. 

In  the  proper  carrying  out  of  such  ideas, 
the  field  of  art  would  be  enlarged  for  the 
cemetery  and  additions  made  to  its  material 
value,  which  would  in  no  small  degree  in 
Cl  ease  the  confidence  in  its  permanent  exist¬ 
ence.  Cemetery  officials  are  already  alive  to 
the  importance  of  these  suggestions  and  are 
drawing  the  attention  of  lot  owners  to  the 
subject.  At  least  so  w’e  are  assured  by  the 
monthly  Park  and  Cemetery,  which  publica¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  matter. 
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why  some  dealers  try  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  W  hite  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
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rooms.  By  means  of  suitable  connections  with 
the  air  pipes  designed  to  distribute  the 
warmed  air  from  the  furnaces  in  the  winter, 
this  cool  air  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  church,  in  a  gentle  current  sufficiently 
strong  to  expel  the  vitiated  air,  but  not 
enough  so  to  cause  draughts  that  would  dis¬ 
turb  even  the  most  sensitive,  much  gentler,  in 
fact,  than  the  ordinary  draughts  from  open 
doors  or  windows.  Not  only  may  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  be  thus  obtained,  but  the 
steady,  though  almost  imperceptible  motion 
of  the  atmospliere  will  be  found  grateful  to  the 
sitters  in  the  church  in  its  cooling  effects. 
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The  revolving  fans  driven  by  electricity,  now 
80  much  used,  may  be  made  very  effective 
assistants  in  ventilating  churches  during  the 
warm  season.  The  expense  is  not  great,  as  the 
electric  current  is  used  for  only  the  few  hours 
that  the  church  is  in  use  during  each  week  of 
the  heated  term.  They  should  be  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  air 
drawn  from  the  coolest  of  the  basement 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Walnut-street 
Church  shows  a  very  encouraging  condition. 
During  the  year  forty  members  were  added, 
twenty-one  on  confession.  The  present  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  is  1,007.  The  total  Sun¬ 
day  school  membership  is  846.  The  “tabular 
summary  of  disbursements”  shows  an  ex 
cellent  result  in  the  way  of  gifts :  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  $4,^60;  Home  Missions,  $3,288;  Educa¬ 
tion,  $143;  Sunday-school  Work,  $245  Church 
Erection,  $1,050;  Ministerial  Relief,  $821; 
Freedmen,  $203;  other  causes,  $8,422;  total, 
$18,327.  The  item  of  congregational  expendi¬ 
tures  amounts  to  $19,121,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  $32,448. 

This  report  gives  in  full  the  organization  of 
the  church,  showing  all  the  different  societies, 
committees,  and  meetings.  No  church  in  the 
city  has  more  different  lines  of  work.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  this  is  not  merely  an 
organization  on  paper.  Every  branch  is  a 
living  one.  Every  wheel  has  its  necessary 
place  in  the  machine.  Then  it  is  known,  also, 
that  there  is  a  living  spirit  in  the  wheels, 
vitalizing  every  part  of  the  organization. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana, 
though  looking  quite  a  young  man  and  being 
young  in  spirit,  has  been  now  with  the  Wal¬ 
nut-street  Church  more  than  twenty  -  five 
years,  and  these  have  been  years  of  great 
blessing  both  to  pastor  and  people.  The 
church  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
city  and  its  spiritual  power  and  efficiency  are 
commensurate  with  its  numerical  strength. 
Dr.  Dana  is  supported  by  a  splendid  body  of 
officers  and  workers  in  all  branches  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  has  also  a  special  helper  in 
Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  whose  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  teachers’  meeting  and  Sunday  afternoon 
Bible  class  are  a  great  power,  especially  in  the 
Sunday-school  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Social  Union  held  its  last 
meeting  for  the  season  last  week.  The  special 
guest  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G. 
Thurber  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris. 
Dr.  Thurber  has  been  here  for  some  months, 
in  exchange  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 
of  Germantown  First  Church.  Dr.  Thurber 
spoke  on  Protestantism  in  France,  and  made  a 
very  effective  address.  Later  in  the  week  the 
First  Church  of  Germantown,  gave  a  farewell 
reception  to  Dr.  Thurber,  who  is  soon  to  leave 
for  Paris  to  resume  charge  of  his  work  there. 

The  church  of  Darby  Borough  has  extended 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L  Russell  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Russell  was  at  one  time  a  pas¬ 
tor  in  Philadelphia.  This  Darby  church  has 
done  wisely  in  so  soon  filling  the  place  of  Dr. 
James  Roberts,  who  recently  accepted  a  call 
to  Lambertville,  N.  .T. 

A  new  church  is  forming  in  Camden,  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  formerly  connected  with 
the  First  Church.  The  Rev.  A.  W  Spooner, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned,  is  preaching  to  the  new  con¬ 
gregation.  Calvary  is  to  be  the  name  of  the 
new  organization. 


honor  of  being  his  birthplace,  although  no 
doubt  Ireland  would  be  happy  to  claim  him 
as  altogether  her  own.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  his  parents  went  to  Ireland  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  he  received  his  education 
there  and  in  Scotland  and  Germany.  He  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  prominent  pastor  in 
Ireland,  before  accepting  the  call  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  in  this  city.  Knox  College  will 
be  fortunate  if  it  can  secure  Dr.  Macintosh  as 
a  member  of  its  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Semple,  pastor  of  the 
Woodlawn  Church,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  unanimous  call  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  Semple  has  the  matter  under 
consideration. 


GRADUAL  BUT  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES. 

It  had  been  impressed  upon  me  to-day  on 
the  streets  of  Beirut,  that  Oriental  life  and 
habits  are  gradually  yielding  to  the  aggressive 
West,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  note  in  the 
“Missionary  Review  of  the  World”  for  May. 
The  origin  of  the  quotation  is  not  given,  but 
it  refers  to  the  persistence  with  which  Syrians 
adhere  to  the  fez  for  the  men  and  the  “izzar” 
(more  properly  izar)  for  the  women.  Even 
here  there  is  a  change  in  Beirut  scarcely  yet 
seen  in  other  cities.  The  men  of  the  various 
Christian  sects  now  very  generally  wear  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  the  hat, 
but  even  this  is  now  worn  by  a  good  many 
young  Syrians  in  Beirut  None  of  them  have 
yet  ventured  to  initiate  Oriental  liberty  in 
trimming  the  beard,  and  either  shave  all  the 
face  except  the  upper  lip,  or  else  raise  a  full 
beard,  which  last  is  admissible  in  the  clergy, 
and  a  short  beard  is  being  adopted  by  the  doc¬ 
tors. 

Among  the  women,  however,  the  change 
has  been  even  more  thorough,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
ladies  you  meet  on  the  street  are  Syrian  or 
European.  You  may  see  a  dress  made  up 
wholly  from  imported  material  and  after  the 
latest  Parisian  pattern,  but  that  is  no  criterion. 
You  may  see  the  head  adorned  by  the  most 
stylish  and  dainty  of  straw  hats,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  silk  parasol  carried  over  it,  but  this, 
also  is  no  sufficient  test.  You  may  hear  the 
lady  conversing  fluently  with  her  companion 
in  French,  or  German,  or  English,  but  here, 
again,  your  test  fails,  for  there  are  not  a  few 
Syrian  ladies,  in  Beirut  especially,  who  would 
stand  scrutiny  in  all  three  of  these  particulars, 
and  still  baffle  the  casual  observer. 

All  stages  of  transition  are  to  be  found. 
You  may  see  a  figure  closely  veiled  and  covered 
entirely  by  the  izar,  which  is  often  of  elegant 
silk  material  and  gorgeous  colors,  but  it  may 
conceal  a  handsome  dress  cut  after  a  pattern 
of  Butterick’s.  The  izar  may  be  discarded, 
but  the  head  still  covered  with  a  light  lace 
covering  instead  of  a  hat.  And  yet  the 
changes  are  so  widely  adopted  as  to  command 
no  attention  in  Beirut  and  to  indicate  the 
future  extinction  of  old  ways. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 


Dress  Fabrics 


AH  Wool  Drepons,  Silk  and 
Wool  Crepons, 

CHEVIOT  SUITINGS,  HOMESPUNS, 
Plain  &  Fancy  Mohairs, 
White  Mohairs,  Crepons, 

for  Evening  and  House  Wear. 


NEW  YORK. 


CARPETINGS. 

Great  Reductions  in  Every  Department. 

Our  “Royal  Wiltons  and  Wilton  Velvets,” 

we  think,  are  the  best  wearing  Carpets  made. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THEM  ! 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAINS. 

Equal  In  effect  to  a  Brussels,  at  49c.  the  yard. 

HATTINGS. 

“  WE  BEAT  THE  WORLD  !  ” 

Hnndreds  of  patterns  to  select  from  !  Some  as  low  as 
93.00  PER  ROLL  of  forty  yards. 

Fine  Fancy  Chinese  and  Japanese  Seamless  from  |5.  Cot 
ton  and  trout  line  warps  from  >8. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AYE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


EDMUNDSON  &  PERRINE, 

Complete  Home  Furnishers, 

635-637  Smithfield  St., 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

Furniture,  Curtains,  Carpets,  Silver, 
Glass,  China,  Wood,  Iron, 

Tin  Ware. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 


The  following  from  the  Presbyterian  Wit- 
ness  of  Halifax  is  of  interest  to  Philadelphia 
Presbyterians:  “The  Board  of  Management 
of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  has  nominated  for 
appiontment  to  the  Chair  of  Apologetics,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Macintosh  of  Philadelphia.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  Dr.  Macintosh. 
He  is  an  Irishman  of  distinction  and  of  large 
experience.  The  General  Assembly  will  be 
asked  to  appoint  him  at  its  meeting  in  June.” 

There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  biographical 
statement  of  the  Witness.  Dr.  Macintosh  is 
not  quite  an  Irishman.  Philadelphia  has  the 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  am  out  of  debt  and  thanks  to  the  Dish  Washer  for  it. 
I  have  made  $1,640  clear  money  in  87  days  and  attend  to 
mv  honsehold  duties  besides,  and  I  think  this  is  doing 
splendid  for  a  woman  inexperienced  in  business.  Any¬ 
one  can  sell  what  every  one  wants  to  huy,  and  every 
family  wants  a  Dish  Washer.  I  don’t  canvass  very 
much;  people  come  or  send  for  the  Washers  and  every 
Washer  that  goes  out  sells  two  or  three  more,  as  they  do 
the  work  to  perfection.  I  am  going  to  devote  my  whole 
time  to  this  business  now  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  clear 
$5,000  this  year.  My  sister  and  brother  have  started  in 
the  hnsine.ss,  doing  splendid.  You  can  get  complete  in¬ 
structions  and  hundreds  of  testimonials  by  addressing 
the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  140  8.  Highland  Ave., 
Pittsbnrg.  Pa.,  and  if  yen  don't  make  lots  of  money  it  is 
your  own  fault.  MRS.  W.  H. 


The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
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l^iuaMcial. 


Hftnanciat 


.Reboot  gtoctor®. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deecrlptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 

OFFICES  ; 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bullitt  Bdg.,PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezeb’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  1  nvAci'm  AVI'i 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- All  »  C9HIldH 
ceive  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  izic 

voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CrCA'lll 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 


Letters 

of* 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  '  ommerclaland  Travellers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


KOlINTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS. 

1 20  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


QKNKRAL 

BANKING 

BUSINESS 

TRANSACTBOs 


LETTERS  ISSUBD  BOR 


OF 

CREDIT, 


TRAVBLBRS. 
AVAILABLB  IN 
ALL  PARTS  OP 
THB  WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


IK  YOU  WISH  TO  BtfY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  "Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Eetate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqnal  in 
Importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 

ly*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 
CHAS.E.GI8S0N,  45  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeplug  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  snpply  sneh  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pc  stage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist.  P.  O.  Box  2S3C,  New 
York  city. 


Money  Will 


Double  Itself 

in  less  than  lo  years  at 
7%.  At  4%  it  will  take 
1 8.  Can  you  afford  to 
lose  8  years  ? 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 


The  Provident 

T'f-iief  f^r\  45  Milk  St.. 
X  FUSL  wO*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 
Established  lt<65. 

8  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 


SUMMIT  ACADEMY,  ‘*^*‘»F*  J.  For  Boys.  Ten 

’  resident  pupils.  Home  comforts 
and  refinements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
session.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

('lassical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersourg,  Pa. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

F^stabllshed,  1793.  103d  Year  b^lns  Aug.  14.  189S. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt.  1888 


Nutley.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls,  In  a  charming  suburban  village. 
Address  MISS  K 


CLOVERSIDE 
Home  school  for 
Quiet,  lamilv  life. 
W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Xilosfnn  Hsill  Day.  B-jarding  and  College 
1  lies  1.011  1  lall,  Pr,paratory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desuable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  speclaliits.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tii.eston. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  legu  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  Chaut^qna  System, 

distinct  trom  tbe  Keadtnu  IMrcle,  offers  the  regnlar  College 
currlculnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


New  York.  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  A  Comstock,  President. 


New  York.  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certlflcate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


» •ii>‘h  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
nve  days’  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Lxeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Kcligious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
'noi,ey. 


Iiihii  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  I«  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samuel  Sloan. 

1).  vviLLis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsrn  Rhoades. 
A  ;'soN  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 
w,  KAVARD  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

John  J,  Phelps, 


VVm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  SlAlANE. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Gkohor  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  for  girls. 

Pleases  those  who  value  wise  homo  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early 

Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  Wells  Buck,  a  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy. 

Buildings  new  with  every  modern  improvement  of  School- 
House,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall.  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nurse.  Superior  playgrounds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4, 1895.  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  A  M..  Principal. 


The  SIIS.SES  elyvs  school  fok  oikls, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


UlCI  I  6  Pni  I  RCC  the  higher  education  of  yonng 
nCLLO  UULLkDC  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  on  requirmeiils  for  ndmlsslon,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


I  WILL 

MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

for  a  short  time,  both  income  and  speculation.  My  prop¬ 
ositions  offer  perfect  security  and  will  interest  those 
who  have  money  to  invest  at  this  time.  I  am  on  the 
gioiiud  with  large  txperlento  and  .acquaintance,  both 
necessary  adjuncts  to  very  lioeral  success.  Information 
tor  the  askiug.  ttorresponJeuce  solicited. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 


THE  WAITON-WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  Nt.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  in  city.  Board 
Ing  and  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Depts.  For  Ulus.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
JA.MK8  B.  DANFORTH. 


IPnilT7  CPUnni  fob  young  LABIES.  opens 
luUN  I  L  OunUUL  Sept.  --'.5.  E-tabUsbed  in  18.50. 

vventy  minutes  from  Philauelpbla.  two  hours  from  New 
'ork.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals.  FkancesE.  Ben 
fit.  Sylvia  J.  East.man,  Ogoutz  School  P.  O..  Pa. 


Houghton  Seminary 

or  Young  Women,  affords  best  fa-llities  for  scholar 
lip.  culture  and  sound  morsi  training  amid  pleasant 
lalthful  surrou’  dings.  CoUeye  preparatory. 


Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Bpeeial  attention  given  to  the  care  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  wAst  from  Union  Square. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BaUdiiiKS  ansurpassed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
fire  acres— twelve  in  grove  Jake  for  rmring  and  skating. 
OlaMical  and  general  course  of  study ;  alsojgroparatory 
and  optionaL  Year  commences  8ept.  11. 18S6.  Apply  to 
k&8  lOA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  Maas- 


Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 

A  Christian  College,  under  tlic  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sviual  of  Pennsylvunia.  Classical, 
Latin  and  Geiieml  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  &C.,  address 

The  registrar. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENKY  M.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  ELLIOT,  Pabllsher. 


TEKMfi  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  , 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advektisikq  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  ai  the  PoKt-ofiee  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


NOTICES. 

PRESS  I  TERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  First  Church.  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  Rleventh 
St.,  on  Motday,  June  10,  at  3  p.ji. 

Geokoe  W.  F.  Birch,  Slated  Clerk, 
The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  Second  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  17,  at  2.30  p.m.  Samuel  Parry,  S.  C. 


APPRECIATED, 

The  ability  of  the  management  of  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  never  displays  Itself  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
handling  of  large  parties  and  conventions.  In  this  coo- 
nectlon  ihe  following  resolutions  have  just  been  received 
by  the  Managers  of  the  West  ishore  Railroad  property. 
It  will  illustrate  the  long  standing  reputation  they  have 
and  their  courteous  treatment  to  the  patrons  of  that 
popular  line : 

Resoliifons  passed  by  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  delegates 
to  the  Sixieenih  Annual  Convention  of  Hotel  Men.  New 
York  Cite,  May  14th. 

ll’hcrcd*.  The  Ohio  ard  Indiana  delegations  attending 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  New  Yors.  have  been 
the  recipients  of  great  courtesies  tendered  by  the  Rail¬ 
roads  and  Steauiship  tines  over  which  they  had  the 
pleasure  to  travel,  and 

Whereas,  The  delegates  feel  especially  indebted  for 
kmdnesses  and  atteniions  shown  to  the  members  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Lambert,  General  Passenger  Agent,  West  shore 
Railroad. 

It  Was  resolved  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  these  dele¬ 
gations  be  duly  tendered  to  you,  and  that  individually 
and  collectively  we  herein  express  our  appreciation  of 
your  c,aurtesies. 

(Signed,  Committees.) 

S.  Pentland,  Cbas.  G.  Roth  and  Wm.  Kirtley,  Jr., 
of  Ohio. 

O.  H.  Barrows,  R.  H.  Watson  and  Chas.  Baur.  of 
Indiana. 

D.  C.  Shears.  Chairman. 


SUMMER  HOMES  AND  TOURS. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of  over  3000 
summer  hotels  and  boarding-houses  in  Catskill 
Mountains  and  central  New  York.  Send  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agent, 
West  Shore  R.  R.,  363  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free 
upon  application. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  Irerries,  grapes  and  peaches,  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
Wi  en  picked.  I  use  the  California  Cold  Process:  do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  perfectly 
fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing:  can  put  ap  a  bushel  In 
ten  minutes.  Last  week  1  sold  directions  to  over  120 
families:  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions,  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  truit.  As  there  are 
many  people  poor  Use  mj self.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
give  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel  cunirdent  anyone  can 
make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few 
days.  I  will  mail  sample  ol  fruit  aud  complete  direc¬ 
tions,  to  any  of  your  readers,  tor  eiubteen  two-cent 
stamps,  which  is  ou>y  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples, 
postage,  etc.,  to  me.  FRANCIS  CA^EY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Christian  League  Industrial  Home.  No.  5  East  12th 
Street,  will  he  formally  opened  on  Saturday,  June  1.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  Home  for  the  benelit  of  self-supporting 
girls  and  women,  to  call  between  the  hours  of  2  and  10 
P.M.  Altbougu  the  house  is  not  entirely  settled,  there 
are  six  rooms  rented  to  self-supporting  women  from 
$1.50  to  $5  per  week,  with  accommodation  for  from  thirty 
to  forty  more. 


Sickness  Among  Children 

is  prevalent  at  all  se.asons  of  the  year,  but  can  be  avoided 
largely  when  they  are  properly  cared  for.  Infant  Health 
is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  accessible  to  all  who 
will  send  address  to  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N. 
Y.  City. 


Do  you  feel  Irritable? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phospbate. 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage  and  an  in¬ 
vigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 


Ridge’s  Food  combines  the  two  r^uisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibility  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolrich  &  Co.,  .MCs., 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  Summer  Excur- 
cursion  Route  Bi>ok. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PUBLICATION  OF  ITS  KIND. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad  Company  will,  on  June  let, 
publish  its  anunal  Hummer  Excusion  Route 
Book.  This  work,  which  is  compiled  with  the 
utmost  care  and  exactness,  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  public  with  short  descriptive  notes  of 
the  principal  summer  resorts  of  Eastern 
America,  with  the  routes  for  reaching  them, 
or  combinations  of  routes  are  set  out  in  detail. 
The  book  is  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  handbook  of  summer  travel  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

Its  310  pages  are  inclosed  in  a  handsome  and 
striking  cover,  in  colors.  Several  maps,  pre 
senting  the  exact  routes  over  which  tickets 
are  sold,  are  bound  in  the  book.  It  is  also 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half  tone  cuts 
of  scenery  along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  elsewhere. 

Any  doubt  as  to  where  the  summer  should 
be  passed  will  be  dispelled  after  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  contents  of  this  publication. 

On  and  after  June  Ist  it  may  be  procured  at 
any  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  office  at  the 
nominal  price  of  ten  cents,  or  upon  application 
to  the  general  office.  Broad  Street  Station,  by 
mail  for  twenty  cents. 


AVOODIi.YAVX  CEMETERY. 
TiroODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail- 
road  Office.  Na  ^  East  23d  Street. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  bnsiness  experieuce,  and 
highest  referencrs  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  resp<  nsihility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  TV.  S.  P.,  care  Box  No.  2056,  New  York  City. 


IjTOR  SALE  —A  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel  e. 

;  Finely  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


WANTED— A  position  in  any  sphere  where  integrity 
and  management  are  important.  City  or  else¬ 
where.  A  somewhat  unusual  offer.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given  for  advenising.  A.  L.  D.,  care  The  Evangelist,  33 
Union  Square.  New  York. 


WANTED.— I  wish  to  secure  a  loan  of  $1,500,  private 
money,  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Will  give  a  first 
mortgage  on  a  good  eight-room  house  and  two  lots  iti 
this  city.  Will  keep  up  the  insurance  and  taxes  and  piy 
8)C  interest  in  semi-annual  payments.  This  is  a  ttrst 
class  risk,  and  will  help  a  minister  secure  a  good  home. 
1  refer  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Sutton,  Pres.  Puget  Sound  Savings 
Bank  of  this  c.ty,  or  any  Presbyterian  minister  in  this 
city  or  State.  Address  at  once.  Rev.  J.  H.  Reynard, 
Tacoma,  Excelsior  P.  O.,  Washington. 


The  late  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and  day 
school  desires  a  similar  position  in  the  Autumn. 
Exceniional  testimonials  with  The  Evangelist.  Address 
The  Evangelist. 


CORRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITRTIDNS 

AND 

flNNOUNGEMENTS 


MIQH  ORAOe  STATIONERY 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 


UNION  SQUARE 

SS  EAST  14th  STREET  NEW  TORS 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  shells  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  i  he  world. 
Among'  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  Cyprea 
the  Tent -shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  the  most  refined  per 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  their  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  their 
heautifnl  chaoging  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  you  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 


lend  for  price  list,  or  call  pnd 
>om  73  Decker  Building, 
luare.  New  York  City. 


examine  at 
33  Union 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

FOR  JUNE. 


From  the  Divine  Oracles  to  the  Higher  Criticism. 
I.  The  <Uder  Interpretation.  By  ANDREW  D. 
White,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Presents  some  of  the  mystical  and  fantastic  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Scriptures  current  iu  the  middle  ages,  with 
notes  on  the  begiuuiugs  of  modern  textual  cniicism. 

Professional  Institutions.  II.  Phjalclaiis  and  Sur¬ 
geons.  By  Herbert  Spenckk. 

Tra'es  the  evolution  of  these  professions  from  ihe 
fuiiCtions  of  the  primitive  medicine  man.  with  a  wealth 
of  evidence  and  illustration. 

The  Psyehiilogy  of  Woman.  By'  Prof.  G.T.\^  .  PATRICK, 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  peculiarilies  of  women’s 
minds,  including  many  comparisons  with  the  minds  or 
men. 

tinurneying  in  Madagascar.  By  FRANK  VINCENT* 
Illustrated. 

A  glimpse  at  a  strange  land,  now  the  scene  of  a  French 
colonial  war. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  BY 


Barton  W.  Evermann.  Ph.D.  (illustrated).  H.  T.  New¬ 
comb,  Garrett  P.  Sekviss  lilliistrated)  1).  T.  Mac- 
Dougal  (illustrated).  A.  B.  Ronne  (illustrated), 
Fanny  D.  Berge.v,  and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott. 
Correspondence:  Editor’s  Table;  Literary  No- 


50  cents  a  number;  $.1.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Tk  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  Pastors^  Eldevs  op  Deacons 
leant  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated- ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  coht,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Orf/anist  or  Choir  Deader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios  :  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sanday-Sehool  Sujierin- 
tendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 
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This  Eles:ant 

"New  Rochester* 

Nickel  or  Gilt 

Sewing 

Lampj 

without  c'lasswarc  J 

will  besentex-( 
press  paid  toj 
any  address 


Chimney  and  Shade  ^ 
sold  everywhere,  or  we 
can  supply  you. 

We  maiie  ro  P 
other  styles  ofl 
the  famous! 
"New  Roch¬ 
ester,*  now 
greatly  improyel) ; 

The  desideratum  for  a  Summer  Lamp ;  sufficient 
w  light  with  one-quarter  the  heat  of  larger  sizes. 

gBridgreport  Brass  Co. 

(J^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOrOOOOCOOOCO.^ 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 


Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  i)Ostage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

4SO  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan'y,  1895. 
SUM3IABY  OF  ASSKTS. 

Oaali  In  Banks,  .  .  -  -  -  $410,495  19 

Beal  Estate,  -----  1,666,572  17 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,453,875  00 

Bank,  Trust  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valnet,  .  -  .  -  3,618,607  50 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  813,914  1)4 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  519,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  125, lOU  00 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  604,853  18 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan,,  1894,  46  524  22 


I.IABII.ITIES. 

Oash  Oa^ttl,  .  -  -  - 

Beserve  Freminm  Fund, 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims 
Het  Surplus,  -  -  -  • 


$9,159,836  64 

•  $3,000  000  oe 
4,369,789  00 
720,119  76 
-  1,070,427  78 


$9,159,836  54 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  Presldenl. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vipe  Prealdents 
ELBRIDGE  G.SNOWi  f  vice-tTeswenw. 

WILUAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  oecreiaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I  .  opprefaries 
ABEUNAH  M.  RTJRTIg.  ^  oecreiaries 

THE  LEGEND  ON  YOEB  LABEL,. 

Pasted  ou  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  ription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
The  Evanoei.ist.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
rnSEVANOELTST 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Canandaigua. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
— The  following  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
this  church  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
have  had  to  do  \vith  similar  worthy  enterprises.  It 
has  been  a  united  body  from  the  start,  and  thus 
while  having  no  men  or  women  of  large  wealth,  it 
has  been  successful  in  all  its  plans.  One  of  its 
steadfast  pillars.  Elder  N.  T.  Clarke,  thus  writes: 
In  your  issue  of  Jan.  34,  18T3,  there  was  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dedication  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  and  as  that  church 
has  just  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  organization,  I  write  you  a  few  words  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  good  time  we  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy.  This  church  was  organized  ou  the  1.5th  of 
May,  1870,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Huntington  of  tiie 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  After  a  good  Gos¬ 
pel  sermon  be  proceeded  to  the  solemn  service  of 
instituting  the  new  c.hurch  of  fifty-nine  members— 
forty-eight  by  certificate  from  the  Congregational 
church  of  this  village,  nine  from  other  churches, 
and  two  on  profession  of  their  faith.  .John  Swain 
Worth,  formerly  of  the  Bond-street  Church,  New 
York,  Hon.  William  H.  Lamport,  and  Judge  H.  L. 
Comstock  of  Warsaw'  were  appointed  elders,  having 
served  as  such  before.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered,  and  a  Sunday-school — 
with  Elder  Ijamport  superintendent— of  6  teachers 
and  23  scholars,  with  tvro  Bible  Classes  under  El- 
1  ders  Worth  and  Judge  Comstock,  were  also  organ¬ 
ized.  This  service  was  in  the  United  States  Court 
room,  where  the  new  church  continued  to  worship 
until  the  dedication  of  our  new  church  edifice  in 
1872.  This  church  has  had  four  installed  pastors: 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson,  whose  ministry  extendeil 
about  two  years,  and  during  which  our  new  church 
was  erected,  and  the  list  of  members  increa.sed  by 
1.52.  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  97  on  profes¬ 
sion  and  55  by  letter.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1871,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  with 
due  ceremonies.  And  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1872,  the  church  was  completed,  at  a  cost,  with  site, 
of  about  $44,0(X),  and  dedicated  free  from  all  debts 
and  incumbrances.  During  Dr.  Huntington's  ser¬ 
vice  of  about  four  months,  besides  the  original 
memliers  there  were  20  added  to  the  church,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  ministry  there  had 
been  received  into  the  church  237  members.  Our 
next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  George  C.  Curti.s,  D.D., 
whose  ministry  continued  eleven  years,  and  in 
which  the  society  built  a  chapel  at  an  expense  of 
87,000,  and  purchased  an  organ  at  a  cost  of  #3,800, 
and  made  repairs  to  the  churcli  at  a  cost  of  about 
#4,000.  The  membership  of  the  church  was  in¬ 
creased  by  194.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Curtis  was  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  church.  He  was  an  able 
and  scholarly  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and  a  man 
who  commanded  the  respect  and  high  esteem  of  the 
entire  community.  Our  real  church  life  began  in 
Ins  ministry,  and  what  there  is  of  real  Christian 
activity  among  us  to-day  is  largely  due  to  his  labors. 
He  indoctrinated  our  people  and  led  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Our  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Rice,  D.D  ,  now  of  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  He  served  us  only  a  year,  but  in  that  time 
added  to  the  church  130  members,  most  of  whom,  as 
he  said  at  the  evening  service  of  our  anniversary, 
were  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Curtis’s  ministry.  The  next 
pastor,  and  last  of  the  four,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Fiance,  who  served  us  eight  years,  resigning  in 
April,  1894.  His  was  a  most  happy  pastorate,  and 
the  fraternal  spirit  of  our  four  village  churches  was 
never  so  strong  as  during  his  ministry;  and  this 
was  largely  of  his  procuring.  The  increase  of  our 
membership  in  this  eight  years  was  296.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  is  only  a  sup¬ 
ply,  not  having  been  in  the  country  long  enough  to 
be  installed  over  a  church.  During  his  service,  be¬ 
ginning  last  November,  there  have  been  12  additions, 
making  the  whole  number  received  into  the  church 
from  the  beginning  869.  With  this  history  before 
us  we  thought  it  would  warrant  a  celebration  of  our 
organization  which  would  not  only  he  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  affair,  hut  would  do  us  all  good.  Hence  ample 
arrangements  for  the  oh.servance .  of  the  day  were 
promptly  made  and  carried  out  mo.st  satisfactorily. 
The  public  service  began  Monday  evening  by  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Rochester,  the  pastor  of  which  church, 


the  Rev.  DiY Campbell,  preached  a  fine  sermon  to 
our  people  the  Sabbath  before  our  organization. 
The  morning  service  of  Wednesday  consisted  main¬ 
ly  of  the  Historical  Address,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  intere.st,  as  it  gave  in  detail  much  of  the 
history  which  is  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  with 
biographical  sketches  of  the  godly  men  and  women 
who  labored  so  earnestly  in  the  building  up  of  the 
church  and  society.  Of  the  59  original  members, 
‘22  had  died,  33  had  been  dismissed  to  other  churches, 
and  14  still  remain.  It  also  appeared  in  that  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  present  membership  is  446,  that  200 
had  been  dismissed  to  other  churches,  and  about 
the  same  number  had  died;  that  of  the  16  elders,  7 
had  died,  and  of  the  5  deacons,  2  had  died.  Of  finan¬ 
cial  matters  it  was  stated  that  the  church  site  cost 
#8,000;  the  church,  #33,000;  the  chapel,  .#7,000;  the 
organ,  #2,800;  repairs  to  church,  #4,000;  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses,  #134,156;  parsonage,  #5,000;  benev¬ 
olences,  #18,371;  total,  #211,372.  Following  this  ex¬ 
ercise  Elder  Page  gave  some  persoifal  reminiscences 
of  the  deacons  and  elders,  and  Dr.  Warner  and  El¬ 
der  Crane  added  some  words  in  reference  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  church.  At  the  close  of  this  service 
came  the  splendid  banquet  which  the  ladies  had 
prepared.  And  around  three  long  tables,  at  each 
of  which  sat  over  half  a  hundred  delighted  people, 
two  hours  were  spent  in  discussing  good  things  for 
the  body  and  better  things  for  the  mind.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Remick  of  Geneva  acted  as  toast  master,  at 
which  business  he  evidently  is  not  a  stranger.  He 
is  commanding  in  his  presence,  and  was  in  bis  per¬ 
formance,  and  no  one  dared  to  disobey  his  order. 
He  called  in  order  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townly  of  the 
Baptist  church,  the  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Dickinson  of  the 
Congregational  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frost  of  the 
Victor  Presbyterian  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer 
of  the  Penn  Yan  Presbyterian  church,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rice  and  Rev.  Dr.  France  and  H.  W.  Knapp  of  our 
o\vn  church.  It  was  altogether  the  finest  gathering 
of  a  social  character  that  we  ever  witnessed,  and  it 
will  not  lose  its  flavor  in  the  time  to  come.  The 
evening  services  were  given  up  to  addresses  from 
our  two  former  pastors.  Rice  and  France,  and  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks,  representing  the  Geneva 
Presbytery.  The  other  churches  of  the  t'illage 
closed  their  servicee  and  united  with  us.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jacks  (of  Romulus)  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  late  Rev.  A.  M.  Stowe,  who  had  died  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  who  had  done  so  much  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  church.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Rice  spoke  briefly  of  “one  link  in  the  chain  of 
twenty-five,”  in  which  he  eloquently  referred  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Curtis.  Dr.  France, 
with  unu.suitl  power  and  beauty,  dwelt  upon  “the 
sanctuary.”  The  exercises  and  all  the  services  of  both 
days  w  ere  enlivened  by  excellent  music  from  our 
choir,  aided  by  members  of  those  of  the  other 
churches,  and  the  great  congregation  closed  as 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice  they  sang  as  perhaps 
not  often  before, 

'•  Praise  God.  from  whom  all  blessiogs  flow  ; 

Praise  Him, all  creatures  here  below  : 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host  : 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

To  our  own  church  it  was  a  special  thanksgiving, 
for  we  had  reached  this  glorious  day  as  we  began 
it,  with  the  dedication  of  our  church  entirely  out 
of  debt.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  in 
Port  Jervis  May  27tli  at  which  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Huduut  was  released  from  the  Port  Jervis  church 
and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Hudnut  has  accepted  a  call  to  Grace  Church  in 
that  city,  and  begins  his  labors  there  June  9th. 

D.  F.  B.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Albany.— The  Rev.  John  McC.  Holmes,  D.D., 
nastor  of  the  State  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
preached  June  2  his  eighteenth  anniversary  sermon, 
from  Luke  19  : 30  on  “  the  economy  of  life.”  During 
the  past  year  eighteen  new  families  have  been 
added  to  the  congregation  and  thirty-five  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  church.  Sabbath  and  week  day  services 
have  been  well  attended.  The  Sabbat*’  /wbool  has 
an  enrolment  of  622,  of  whom  ten  united  with  the 
church.  The  Young  People’s  Society  has  begun  on 
new  lines  of  activity.  Thirty  deaths  occurred, 
including  thirteen  communicants.  Offerings 
amouted  to  #21,861  of  which  #12,214  were  for  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church  preached  the  third  of  a  series  of 
sermons  on  the  Resurrection,  the  argument  being 
that  Chri.st  rose  in  the  spiritual  body,  that  believers 
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do  the  same  at  death  and  enter  at  once  on  their 
eternal  life.  Dr.Ecob’s  sermons  on  “  Eternal  Atone¬ 
ment  ”  have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

Seneca  Falis.— Edwin  Henry  Dickinson,  Pas¬ 
tor. — They  sent  him  away!  And  it  was  just  the 
right  thing  for  them  to  do.  The  Seneca  Falls  peo¬ 
ple  have  “  shipped  ”  their  pastor — not  because  they 
were  tired  of  him  but  because  they  thought  that 
he  was  tired  (not  of  them)  and  needed  a  rest. 
Yesterday  noon  Pastor  Dickinson  set  sail  aboard 
the  steamship  Westmoreland— for  a  two  months 
trip  abroad.  He  courses  by  the  Red  Star  Line  to 
Antwerp.  He  will  see  something  of  the  continent, 
probably  witness  the  glory  of  the  world’s  navies  at 
Kiel,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  time  look  over 
England  with  his  fine  Yankee  eyes.  It  was  a  very 
graceful  thing  for  his  people  to  give  their  pastor  a 
well  filled  purse,  tickets  to  and  fro,  continuance  of 
salary  and  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  for  the  time. 
But  the  people  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  They  are  not  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fine  personality  of  their  pastor  and  his 
faithful,  efficient  service  during  the  past  nearly 
seven  years.  Pastor  Dickinson  is  a  good  sailor. 
We  may  fancy  him  now  enjoying  the  “whiff  and 
wind”  of  the  sea  with  a  grateful  heart  to  God  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful  grace  of  his 
affectionate  church,  W.  S.  C. 

Stamford.— As  a  result  in  part  of  a  series  of 
union  meetings  held  in  Stamford  during  the  month 
of  March  ten  persons  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  Sabbath  June  2;  eight  on  the  profession 
of  their  faith  and  two  on  certificate.  Of  these  seven 
were  heads  of  families. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

SucCASDNSA.- The  Presbyterian  Church  Is  139 
Years  Old.— Services  appropriate  to  this  event  took 
place  on  May  19,  the  pastor  for  now  nearly  thirty- 
two  years,  preached  a  fitting  sermon,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Stoddard,  contributed  a  poem  largely 
founded  upon  facts  interesting  to  that  people.  The 
earliest  record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
date  of  deed,  1756,  in  which  James  Parker,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  for  the  sum  of  five 
shillings,  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents, 
conveys  one  acre  of  land  to  trustees  Levi  I^ewis, 
Daniel  Cary  and  others.  The  next  record  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  church  is  the  original  call  made  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  by  this  church  for  the 
ministerial  services  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Woodhull  of 
Long  Island.  This  was  signed  by  Daniel  Cary,  Levi 
Lewis,  Jacob  Drake,  Eliphalet  Lewis,  Benjamin 
Clark  and  Jeremiah  Rogers,  elders  and  trustees. 
This  church  and  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ches¬ 
ter  were  served  by  the  same  pastor  during  about 
fifty  years,  until  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel 
Fordham.  From  this  date  the  church  has  had  ten 
pastors  and  eight  stated  supplies,  this  period  covers 
139  years.  The  pastor.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stoddard,  said, 
among  other  things:  “The  first  church  building 
must  have  been  erected  about  1760.  It  is  said  that 
Levi  Lewis  owned  a  saw  mill  at  Combs  Hollow, 
where  he  sawed  the  timber  for  the  church.  This 
first  church  building  had  only  the  floor  finished  and 
plain  seats,  no  plastered  walls  and  no  ceiling.  The 
swallows  twittered  from  the  rafters  even  while  the 
people  worshipped,  nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the 
use  of  the  church  for  barrack  and  hospital  purposes, 
when  the  larger  cannon,  some  of  which  required 
three  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  them,  were  ranged  and 
sheltered  outside  the  buildings  and  the  munitions 
in  the  church.  They  were  trophies  from  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  When 
the  new  Centennial  bell  for  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  was  to  be  cast  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  contributed  one  of  these  cannon  for  bell 
metal.  When  the  smallpox  raged  in  the  army  this 
church  and  that  at  Hanover  were  used  as  hospitals 
and  this  old  graveyard  has  many  nameless  graves. 
On  January  28,  1818,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Green,  the  congregation  resolved  to  repair 
the  meeting  house,  put  on  new  covering,  put  in  new 
windows  and  new  timbers,  and  lath  and  plaster. 
This  house,  which  was  nearly  square,  35x40  feet, 
with  its  pulpit  on  the  side,  accommodated  the  peo¬ 
ple  until  Jan.  1,  1853,  when  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Fisher,  the  parish  resolved  to  build  a 
new  church.  The  last  day  of  service  in  the  old 
church  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  was  held  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  May,  1853.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Fisher,  the  father-in-law  of  Pastor  Fisher,  preached 
in  the  morning  from  the  text  “Keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  God.”  The  Rev.  Josiah  Fisher  preached 


in  the  evening.  The  old  church  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  one  erected  on  its  site.  There  may  be 
tho.se  present  who  helped  to  take  down  the  old  tim¬ 
bers  and  set  them  in  the  new  house.  The  comer 
stone  of  the  new  church  building  was  laid  May  26, 
1853.  A  brief  history  of  the  churdh,  the  names  of 
its  officers  and  members  at  that  time,  certain  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  bullet  found  in  removing  the  old 
building,  bearing  date  in  etching  July  4,  1776,  and 
other  relics  were  placed  in  the  corner  stone.  The 
new  house  was  dedicated  October  11, 1853.  At  this 
point  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  first 
service  held  in  this  church  was  the  funeral  of  the 
Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  died  Oct.  5,  1853,  service 
Oct.  8,  1853.  He  had  been  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  building  fund.  In  August,  1872,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  enlarge  the  church  by  adding  twelve  feet 
to  its  length  and  a  pulpit  recess  14x7.  The  church 
was  reoccupied  January,  1873.  The  records  of  the 
church  from  its  organization  to  1817  have  been  lost. 
The  recorded  membership  at  that  time,  1814,  was 
35.  From  that  date  to  this  over  600  have  been 
added.  The  present  membership  is  174.’’  The  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  of  this  church  have  been  faithful 
men  and  worthy  of  all  honor.  We  may  name  some 
of  them  at  another  time. 

Hackettstown. — The  Rev.  John  Lowrey  died 
very  suddenly  in  the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  about  noonday  of 
May  22,  and  was  borne  by  his  elders  to  his  burial, 
surrounded  by  the  weeping  congregation  of  which 
he  was  the  beloved  pastor,  on  the  Monday  follow¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  David  Magie,  D.D.,  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Studdiford,  D.D.,  of  Trenton 
N.  J.,  classmates  and  very  warm  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  took  part  in  the  services.  Mr.  Lowrey  was 
57  years  of  age,  and  for  37  years  had  preached  the 
Gospel. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  plans  for  the  new  edifice  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  are  completed, 
and  include  a  handsome  modern  structure  of  stone 
and  brick,  with  an  auditorium  seating  400  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  rooms  accommodating  200  more.  The 
main  part  of  the  new  church  will  be  completed  this 
fall,  and  the  rest  next  year.  The  Rev.  A.  Wesley 
Bite,  the  faithful  pastor,  and  his  good  people  are 
much  encouraged  in  the  work. 

West  Salem.— The  Rev.  W.  G.  Connell  has  just 
completed  his  second  year  of  work  in  West  Salem. 
The  progress  has  been  very  encouraging.  In  this 
time  the  membership  has  increased  from  120  to  180, 
and  the  Sabbath-school  from  140  to  270.  All  the 
Boards  have  been  remembered,  and  there  is  over 
thirty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  general  income.  The 
pastor  preaches  in  two  churches,  and  has  the  charge 
of  three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  seven 
Sabbath-schools. 

Madison. — Sabbath,  May  20,  was  an  interesting 
day  in  Christ  Church.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran 
preached  his  third  anniversary  sermon,  and  a  float¬ 
ing  debt  of  some  twenty-two  hundred  dollars  was 
more  than  paid  by  the  generous  hearted  and  thank¬ 
ful  people. 

Superior. — The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  supplies 
the  pulpit  of  the  West  Superior  Church  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Pastor  Putnam  Cady  who  is  traveling  in 
Palestine.  On  May  12  at  the  regular  Commimion 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  welcomed  seventeen  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  church.  The  church  has  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Jane  Simmons, 
the  good  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Simmons,  the  church 
treasurer.  In  the  church  in  Old  Superior,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  McFarland  of  Chicago,  is  preaching  for  a  sea¬ 
son  vrith  good  success.  Elder  I.  W.  Gates  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  severe  illness. 

Horicon.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  Turner  returns  this 
week  from  the  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  Sabbath-school  Missionary  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Presbidery,  has  been  laboring  in  Horicon 
and  Mayville,  greatly  encouraging  the  people.  In 
Juneau  the  Sunday-school  was  reorganized  on 
May  19,  and  on  May  26  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
was  formed  in  the  little  church  on  the  hill. 

Wausau.- The  Rev.  Albert  T.  Badger  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  is  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  church 
during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  the 
faithful  pastor  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  six 
Sabbath  schools  in  connection  with  this  charge  and 
the  session  are  looking  for  an  assistant  to  their  pas. 
tor  in  his  work  at  Wausau  and  the  country. 

MISSOURI. 

Platte  Presbytery.— Six  young  men,  William 
Y.  Jones,  Frank  D.  Hickman,  Arthur  B.  Herr,  John 
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HOTEL  a«[;h::. 

Every  modern  improvement  knovrn  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


THE  (lALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  bouse.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Near  the  Beach.  Naw  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat- 

CHARLE.S  .1.  HUNT. 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

1800  Feet  Above  the  Sea. 

A  pleasant  and  select  family  hotel.  Locality  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  malaria  and  hay  fever.  For  booklet  and 
any  other  information  address 

C.  A.  PETRIE,  Pompey,  N.  Y 


The  Kearsarge, 

NORTH  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

The  lar^st.  best-appointed  and  most  liberally  managed 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains,  with  the  most  central  and 
delightful  location. 

Opens  June  1st. 

Special  rates  till  July  lOth  and  after  Sept.  10th. 

L.  J.  RICKES,  Proprietor. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND, 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 

(Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ) 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22nd,  1895. 


Rates  §60,  §75  and  §90  a  mon’h,  according 
to  location.  Furnished  cottages,  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  housekeeping,  if  desired,  §450  to  §600 
per  season.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS.  Manager, 
Cumberland,  Md. 


The  Comforts  of  a  Home 

With  all  conveniences  of  a  flrst-claes  hotel,  can  be  had 
amidst  beautiful  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
Fine  table,  large,  handsomely  furnished  rooms  with  four 
to  seven  windows,  gas,  private  bath  tubs,  water  closets 
and  marble  wasbstands  with  hot  and  cold  wa'er  in  each 
room.  Rates  for  2  or  more.  SIO  weekly;  single  person, 
315.  Rooms  without  private  bath  tubs,  etc  .out  use  of 
batb,  $8  to  $10.  CARL  MYERS,  Frankfort.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK 

T-R-O-U-T 

Fishing.  Best  in  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,045  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  Cascadevllle,  N.  Y. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
$8  to  $12  per  week.  Miss  M.  C.  JONES. 


Good  board  at  a  quiet,  pleasant  country  home, 
miles  from  station,  one  mile  from  Post-office. 
Address  Box  81,  Sunnymead,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


Before  arranging  your  Outing,  address  HULETT’S 
LANDING  HOTEL,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  for  finely 
ilinstrated  book  of  the  Lake.  Represented  in  New  York 
by  the  Outlook  Co.,  13  Astor  Place. 


Furnished  Cottage  to  Let 

On  Lake  George.  $125  for  Season. 

C.  B.  PIKE,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANOELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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M.  Gillette,  John  H.  Hatfield,  and  Frank  T.  Conner, 
all  alumni  of  Park  College,  were  licensed  to  preach 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  Platte  Presbytery  at 
Parkville,  Mo.,  May  21.  The  first  four  were  also 
ordained.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Hickman  go  to  foreign 
work  in  Japan  and  Africa,  and  Messrs.  Herr  and 
Gillette  to  the  home  work  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Rev.  Adolos  Allen, 
co-Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  accompanied  by  his  wife  sailed 
for  London  on  the  Paris,  May  29.  After  a  brief 
stay  in  London,  they  expect  to  travel  on  the  contin¬ 
ent,  visiting  Rome,  and  return  so  as  to  be  back  in 
the  church  work  the  first  of  August. 


THE  REV.  A.  K.  STRONG  D.H. 

Many  friends  in  Central  and  Western  New  York» 
and  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  will  be  saddened 
by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Addi¬ 
son  Kellogg  Strong,  D.D. 

Dr.  Strong  died  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  youngest  daughter  Mrs.  J.  R.  Camp¬ 
bell.  He  was  expecting  to  return  in  June  to  Otisco, 
N.  Y.,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  work  in  the  ministry ; 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  painful  dis¬ 
ease,  of  which,  after  two  weeks  of  intense  suffering, 
he  died  May  20  and  was  buried  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
May  23, 1895. 

Dr.  Strong  was  bom  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  March  27, 
1823.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1842,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1846. 
Among  his  class-mates  in  college  were  Colonel  E.  L. 
Buttrick  of  West  Virginia;  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P. 
Hastings  late  Missionary  to  Ceylon;  Hon.  T.  M. 
Pomeroy,  LL.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hon. 
A.  P.  Willard  late  Governor  of  Indiana. 

In  his  class  at  Auburn  he  formed  a  life  long  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson,  the  Rev  Par¬ 
sons  G.  Pratt  who  has  been  so  long  the  faithful  and 
beloved  pastor  at  Dorset,  Vermont,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  T.  Seelye  now  of  East  Hampton,  Mass. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  “  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  serving  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Otisco,  N.  Y.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  Galena,  Ill.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Clyde, 
N.  Y.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Waukeska,  Wis.,  and  Car 
mel  N.  Y.  During  the  last  fourteen  months  of  his 
life,  he  was  pastor  of  his  beloved  church  at  Otisco, 
to  which  he  first  ministered.  In  all  these  churches 
are  still  many  who  will  remember  with  profound 
respect  and  tender  affection,  their  former  pastor,  and 
will  be  deeply  saddened  by  his  death. 

Dr.  Strong  did  not  content  himself  with  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  performance  of  his  official  duties.  He  was  not 
a  mere  functionary  in  the  ministry.  He  made  his 
powerful  influence  felt  for  permanent  good  in  his 
congregations.  In  his  personal  appearance  he  was 
handsome  and  attractive.  He  was  gentle  in  manner, 
kindly  and  sympathetic,  faithful  to  principle,  never 
sacrificing  his  convictions  to  apparent  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  Many  of 
his  sermons  are  remembered  as  among  the  best 
within  the  knowledge  of  his  hearers.  He  knew  how 
so  to  use  a  vigorous  imagination  and  a  chastened 
fancy,  as  to  interest  an  audience. 

In  1891,  he  published  a  volume  of  discourses  on 
“The  Reality  and  Glory  of  Redemption.”  This 
title  of  the  book  reveals  the  sincere  faith  of  the 
author.  If  read  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  the 
immortal  life  upon  which  this  servant  of  our  Lord 
has  entered,  these  sermons  are  now  most  impressive. 

Dr.  Strong  was  a  patriot.  In  the  war  for  the 
Union,  he  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the 
famous  Seventh  Michigan  Volunteers.  Many  officers 
and  a  large  number  of  privates  in  that  regiment 
went  into  the  army  from  his  church. 

Dr.  Strong  was  a  very  effectionate  man.  He  loved 
his  kindred  and  his  friends  with  a  peculiar  warmth 
and  tenderness.  Unlike  many,  he  did  not  repress 
his  effectionate  feelings.  His  tributes  to  his  father 
and  mother  and  to  his  wife  in  his  published  volume 
of  sermons,  are  as  manly  as  they  are  sincere.  He 
never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  youth,  one  of  whom 
is  permitted  to  write  this,  inadequate  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Wherever  he  met  an  early  friend, 
his  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  the  cordial  grasp 
of  his  hand  was  delightfully  significant. 

In  his  last  hours,  his  mind  was  reverting  to  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  ministered,  and  to  old  time 
friends.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  him  that  his 
daughters  had  given  themselves  so  unreservedly  to 
Christian  work,  one  of  .them  aing  a  Missionary  of 


our  Board  in  Ningpo,  China.  And  his  heart  was 
made  glad  continually  by  tlie  knowledge  that  his 
only  son  has  been  so  long  the  able  and  useful  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Bloomington,  la.  A.  G.  N. 


“  I  HAVE  FOVGHT  THE  GOOD  FIGHT." 

In  reading  that  a  monument  had  been 
erected  to  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon,  by  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  his  church,  I  felt  some  regret  at  the 
choice  made  of  a  text  of  Scripture  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  upon  it.  Or,  rather,  my  regret  was 
that  the  text  was  given  as  in  the  Authorized  and 
not  the  Revised  Version.  It  would  have  been 
greatly  more  felicitous.  “I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course” ;  this  is 
the  form  in  which  the  text  is  given,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  sensitive  if  I 
say  that  when  I  read  it  so,  it  seemed  to  have 
a  tinge  of  boastfulness  which  the  original 
words  of  Paul  are  wholly  free  of.  “I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the 
course,”  is  what  we  rightly  find  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version.  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  being 
near  the  end  of  a  Christian  life  and  near  its 
great  reward.  He  claims  only  to  have  fought 
the  fight  which  all  Christians  have  to  fight, 
and  to  have  finished  the  course  which  they 
all  must  run.  And  it  veils  the  noble 
humility  of  the  great  Apostle  when  we  make 
him  speak  as  if  he  had  done  better  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  as  thinking  of  his  career  as  eminent 
—“I  have  fought  a  good  fight.” 


AN  ACRE  OF  HENS. 

Fannie  Field  writes  to  the  Prairie  Farmer: 
Go  ahead  and  build  one  house  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  100  fowls.  Put  a  partition  through 
the  middle  and  keep  your  fowls  in  two  flocks 
of  fifty  each.  Divide  your  acre  into  four  yards 
and  use  the  yards  alternately.  In  the  fall 
plow  up  two  of  the  yards  and  sow  with  rye. 
As  soon  as  it  is  up  a  few  inches  put  your  fowls 
in  those  yards  The  rye  will  furnish  green 
food  until  snow  comes  in  winter  wherever  the 
fowls  can  get  at  the  ground,  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  spring.  Should  the  rye  be  likely 
to  grow  too  high  in  the  fall,  just  turn  your 
cow  in  for  a  little  while  occasionally,  and  let 
her  feed  it  down.  Keep  your  hens  on  those 
yards  until  plowing  time  next  spring,  then 
turn  them  in  the  other  yards,  where  the  grass 
will  be  nice  and  fresh.  Plow  under  what  is 
left  of  the  rye,  and  plant  the  yards  to  corn  and 
sunflowers.  We  have  kept  hens  this  way — 50 
in  a  flock,  100  in  one  house— and  there  was 
not  a  case  of  sickness  among  the  old  fowls 
during  the  entire  winter.  And  we  made  over 
$100  in  clear  cash  from  the  sale  of  eggs  from 
those  100  hens,  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  more  than  25  fowl,  can  be  kept 
profitably  in  one  flock.  No,  we  don’t  sell  any 
eggs  at  fancy  prices ;  they  were  sold  at  the 
average  price  of  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  Ask 
yourself  if  you  have  an  acre  within  the  limits 
of  your  farm  that  pays  $100,  or  even  $50. 


THE  SECOND  ADVENT. 


[From  The  Cartoons  of  St.  Mark.  By  Robert  F.  Hor¬ 
ton,  M.  A.,  D.D.J 

For  always  like  a  steadfast  star  shining 
through  the  night  rack,  or  like  a  voice  that  is 
clear  and  calm  above  the  tumult  of  the  tem¬ 
pest,  there  is  this  promise  that  He  gave— no 
one  can  take  it  from  us.  Beyond  the  wars  and 
the  tumults,  beyond  the  sufferings,  the  de 
clensions,  the  reasons,  the  ruin,  and  the 
shame,  it  is  always  there,  the  promise  of  “the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great 
power  and  glory,”  and  all  His  angels  speeding 
from  end  to  end  of  the  world  and  of  the 
heavens,  because  part  of  the  host  will  be  dead 
and  part  will  be  alive,  but  gathering  together 
all  the  elect  of  God — the  definition  of  election 
being  “those  that  have  endured  to  the  end” — 
no  one  can  take  that  promise  away.  .  .  . 

And  thus  we  reach  the  supreme  end,  the 
outcome  of  His  forcast  and  prophecy — that 
we  are  to  watch.  All  the  accidents  of  that 
moment  fall  away.  We  are  not  detained  by 
the  thought  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  about  to 
perish ;  but  rising  plain  and  commanding 
enough  before  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  is  the 
person  of  our  Lord  on  this  Olivet  of  faith 
which  is  still  given  to  believing  feet;  we  hear 
Him  telling  us,  what  He  tells  to  all,  that  we 
are  to  watch.  We  know  not  the  day  of  His 
coming.  We  are  in  His  house,  a  house  which 
reminds  us  on  every  side  that  the  absence  of 
the  Master  must  be  confessed,  and  yet  reminds 
us  on  every  side  that  His  mystical  presence  is 
felt.  We  are  in  His  house,  expecting  His  re 
turn.  We  have  set  our  porter  at  the  gate,  and 
told  him  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  long 
line  of  the  glimmering  road,  and  his  ears  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  first  approach  of  the  wheels. 
We  have  told  our  watchers  to  tell  us  and  to 
remind  us  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week  that  we  are  to  watch  ourselves,  lest  He 
come  and  find  us  sleeping. 


Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


All  over  the  house 

you  need  Pearline.  And  more  than  ever 
in  house-cleaning.  Just  look  over  the 
list  of  things  that  you  might  use — soaps 
and  powders  and  fluids  and  what  not. 
Some  of  them  don’t  pretend  to  help  you 
as  much  as  Pearline ;  some  will  injure 
paint,  or  surfaces,  or  fabrics ;  some  are 
only  meant  to  wash  or  clean  certain  things. 

With  Pearline,  you’ll  save  time  and  labor  in  cleaning  anything 
that  water  won’t  hurt.  It  can  do  no  harm — saves  useless  and 
harmful  rubbing. 


A4ost  rofutAR  Disk  iver  mam.  SOLID  OAK  tnroumout,  nano-rubwd.  5  Fcer  mish, 
SK  FEET  WIDE,  lOli  INCHES  DEEP.  TnE  LAUNDRY  AND  ToiLCT  SoAPS.  JBORAXINC"  AND 
>IONESMA  Toilet. ARTICLES,  bouant  at  retail  would 

v*  ^OST,:  -  — - AtL  fOR  1  iOOO* 

4>eSK, WORTH  AT  RSTAtA,  lO'OO  J  lOU  WEl  /* 

Wl>MnU.  SEND  Bor  and  DESM  on  TNIRTT  OAVS’TRIALt  ip  SATISPACT0RV«  too  CAN  REAUT  SlUOU 
IPiNOTVI  MOLD  MOO*  SUMECT  TO  EUR  ORDER.  ^  -r  JIM  u  -Uu 

See  £  nge  'et  October  26  and  Nouember  15  JbEj^Ultol 
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THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Reformed  Church  Magazine  for  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  the  Rev  Janies  I.  Good,  D.  D. ,  editor, 
contains  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  by  the  Rev. 
David  Abeel,  D. D.  Dr.  Abeel  was  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which 
was  then  in  connection  with  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  was  also  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  missionary  labors  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  in  China,  where  he  afterwards 
founded  the  successful  Amoy  mission  of  the 
Reformed  Church:  “He  visited  Siam  the  sec¬ 
ond  lime  in  1832,  but  his  health  failing,  he 
was  compelled  to  come  to  America.  During 
the  voyage  his  health  improved.  He  landed 
first  in  England,  where  his  physicians  urged 
him  not  to  sail  to  America  during  the  winter. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  stirred  up  in¬ 
terest  in  missions  by  holding  missionary  meet¬ 
ings.  When  he  returned  to  England  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  degradation  of  the  women  of  the 
East,  and  presented  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
women  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society.  It  aimed  at  the 
education  of  the  women  of  China  and  the 
East.  The  Reformed  Church  has,  therefore, 
the  honor  of  suggesting  the  organization  of 
the  first  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Societies, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
missions. 

“He  then  sailed  for  America,  where  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
in  the  United  States  at  the  hospitable  house  of 
Mrs.  Bethune  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Rufus 
Anderson,  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  was  present,  but  wished  them  to  defer 
the  organization.  Mrs.  Bethune  answered,  | 
‘What!  are  the  Amercian  Board  afraid  that 
the  ladies  will  get  ahead  of  them?’  Others 
out  of  respect  to  Dr.  Anderson  were  willing 
to  wait.  Then  Dr  Abeel,  with  tears  rolling 
down  his  face,  exclaimed,  ‘What  is  to  become 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
offers  of  mercy  and  of  the  Biblei”  The  Society 
was  thereupon  formed,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  has  thus  the  honor  of  organizing  the 
first  woman’s  missionary  society  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.” 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  IlEKRY-GROWERS. 

M.  A.  Thayer  writes  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  Perfect  the  growth  and  maturity  of  your 
berry  plants  w’ith  continued  good  care  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  early  spring  every  leaf  and  bud 
and  blossom  inspires  us  to  new  efforts.  In 
summer  the  ripening  fruit  showers  its  bounty 
upon  us,  and  our  tables  are  graced  with  these 
aids  to  health  and  comfort ;  but,  with  the 
lessening  product  and  waning  inspiration,  too 
often  comes  entire  neglect.  The  plant  is  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  double  duty  of  producing 
new  plants  and  maturing  both  fruit  and  seeds. 
In  the  fall  the  old  canes  and  wood  should  be 
carefully  removed,  the  new  growth  thinned 
out,  retaining  only  the  strong,  healthy  canes. 


THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

L  •  extract  of  the  brain  of  the  ox, 
1.11  ’  for  Nervous  Prostration,  In- 


G^rd 


me, 


sonmia,  etc. 

extract  of  the  heart,  for  functional 
weakness  of  the  heart. 

extract  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  for 

Medulline, 

"Pestine,  for  Premature  decay. 

Qvarine,  for  diseases  of  women. 

Thyroidine,  impurities  of 

Dose  5  Drops.  Price  $1.00. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Book.  (154)  Wasliinglon,  D.  C. 


As  cheap  as 
Cleanliness 

IS  the  new  way  of  putting  the  expression,  now  tliat  modem 
thought,  effort  and  enterprise  have  made  it  so  easy  to  be  clean. 
Since  the  introfiuction  of 

Gold  Dust 

Washing  Powder 

it  is  not  only  possible  to  keep  a  house 
clean,  but  with  its  help  this  can  be  done 
without  the  housekeeper  working  herself 
to  death.  A  large  package  of  GOLD  DUST 
costs  only  25  cents.  When  you  buy  look 
out  that  it  is  GOLD  DUST.  You  will 
I  be  all  right  if  the  package  is  like  this 

[  Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COHPAN 

I  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA, 
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This  treatment  gives  more  light,  a  better  cir- 
cnlation  of  air,  and  guards  against  insect  pests 
and  fungous  diseases.  j 

New  plants  of  the  black  raspberry  are 
started  in  September  by  covering  the  tips  with 
moist  soil,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  spring. 

Plants  from  the  currant  and  gooseberry  may 
then  be  made  by  selecting  strong,  new  growth, 
cutting  in  pieces  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
setting  at  once  in  moist,  rich  earth,  leaving 
one  or  two  buds  above  the  ground.  Cuttings 
may  also  he  buried  in  sand,  aw’ay  from  frost, 
and  set  in  early  spring. 

Another  season’s  trial  ""of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  has  not  materially  changed  the  list 
of  varieties  best  for  the  Northwest.  The  true 
Ancient  Briton  blackberry  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  grown,  and  stands  without  a  rival. 
In  blackcaps  the  Ohio,  Palmer,  Progress,  and 
Older  for  early,  and  Nemaha  and  Gregg  for 
late.  Shaffer’s  Colossal  (purple)  for  quality 
and  producitveness  is  unexcelled  for  family 
use.  Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  for  reds  are  the 
best  well  tested  varieties.  The  value  of  a  berry 
often .  depends  on  location  and  cultivation. 
Many  new  varieties,  made  promising  by  extra 
cultivation,  are  of  no  value  with  ordinary 
care;  hence,  the  large  list  of  high  priced  nov¬ 
elties  that  come  and  go  in  a  single  season.  As 
poor  berries  improve  with  high  culture,  so 
good  deteriorate  with  neglect.  Best  berries 
are  produced  only  by  best  culture. 


LOSSES  FROM  WEEDS. 

Farmers  spread  their  labors  over  too  much 
ground.  One  effect  of  this  mistake  has  been 
to  greatly  increase  the  prevalence  of  weeds. 
If  farmers  cultivated  fewer  acres  and  put  the 
same  labor  on  them,  crops  would  be  better  and 
the  net  profit  larger.  The  American  Cultiva¬ 
tor  says  on  the  above  topic : 

Weeds  are  robbers  of  the  soil  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  often  said,  that  they  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  storing  up  fertility,  that  is 
returned  to  the  soil  when  they  perish.  Even 
this  poor  credit  must  be  denied  the  weed.  It 
gives  nothing  to  the  soil  that  it  has  not  first 
taken  from  it,  except  a  little  carbon  that 
comes  from  the  air  and  is  of  the  smallest 
manurial  value. 

The  weed  takes  all  its  mineral  fertility  and 
its  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  many  weeds  are 
very  rich  in  nitrogen.  What  it  takes  from  the 
soil  must  be  soluble  What  it  returns  must 
undergo  decomposition  before  any  other  plant 
can  use  it.  There  is  no  kind  of  weed  that  we 
can  advise  farmers  to  grow  for  the  sake  of  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  of  them,  like  pig¬ 


weed,  are  highly  nitrogenous,  but  they  rob  the 
soil  of  nitrogen  instead  of  getting  it  from  the 
atmosphere. 

This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated.  There  is  a  lazy  tolerance  of  weeds 
that  is  partly  based  on  the  notion  that  some¬ 
how,  if  not  destroyed,  part  of  what  it  has  cost 
can  be  saved  by  feeding  soil  with  its  remains. 
We  have  even  known  farmers  to  allow  weeds 
to  grow  larger,  so  that  they  have  more  to 
plough  under.  Every  day’s  life  of  a  weed  in¬ 
creases  the  loss  from  it.  If  it  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  quickly  as  the  seed  has  germinated, 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer  in  proportion  to  what  it 
has  cost  will  be  greater  than  at  any  after  stage 
of  its  growth.  It  will  also  then  be  most  easily 
destroyed 

The  facilities  for  killing  weeds  are  immeas¬ 
urably  better  than  those  used  by  farmers 
fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Possibly  "the  light, 
easilj’  managed  cultivators  now  made  could 
not  be  worked  in  the  stump  filled  fields  that  old 
time  farmers  had  to  contend  with.  We 
know  it  used  to  be  thought  impossible  to  grow 
a  corn  or  potato  crop  without  going  over  it 
with  the  hoe  once,  if  not  more  times.  We 
still  think  the  hoe  has  some  place  in  the  corn 
and  potato  field.  There  will  be  occasional 
weeds  in  the  hill  that  the  best  managed  culti¬ 
vator  worked  by  horse  power  cannot  get  at. 
But  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  labor  of 
growing  corn  or  potatoes  is  now  done  by  horse 
power  than  used  to  be  the  case.  The  crop 
costs  less,  and  we  think  the  average  of  weedi¬ 
ness  in  hoed  crops  is  not  greater  than  it  was 
twenty  or  thiity  years  ago. 

In  one  respect  some  kinds  of  weeds  are  more 
troublesome  than  they  used  to  be.  With  new 
systems  of  farming  new  weeds  and  new  insect 
enemies  often  come  in  to  plague  the  farmer. 
It  is  often  helpful  to  those  who  have  strange 
weeds,  to  learn  how  those  manage  a  farm  who 
have  always  had  to  contend  against  them. 
As  an  example,  where  wild  mustard  seed  fills 
the  land  so  that  all  spring  grain  is  choked  out 
of  it,  the  evil  may  be  dodged  by  keeping  the 
land  mostly  in  grass,  and  when  it  is  ploughed 
seeding  it  with  either  wheat  or  rye.  w’hich  do 
not  require  that  the  ground  be  disturbed  in 
the  spring.  It  is  a  pest  that  seldom  troubles 
winter  grain,  though  we  have  seen  streaks  of 
the  yellow  weed  across  fields  w’here  the  soil 
was  loosened  early  in  the  spring  in  sowing 
grass  seed. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  keeping  farms 
free  from  weeds  is  that  so  many  are  apt  to  be 
mixed  with  clover  and  grass  seed,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  with  grain  procured  from  a  distance. 
There  was  a  time  when  western  timothj'  and 
clover  seed  had  a  good  reputation  as  being 
free  from  weed  seeds.  But  for  a  number  of 
years  past  Western  farmers  have  been  worse 
afflicted  with  weeds  than  we  are  in  the  East. 
We  are  gradually  lessening  the  number.  In 
the  West  we  fear  that  the  weed  evil  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  weeds  the  difficulty  of  grow¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  a  crop  at  profit. 


June  b 
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RESCL’E  WORKERS’  TRUNINO  HOME. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evanoeust 

Four  months*  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  for 
publication,  laying  before  your  readers  a  pro 
posed  experiment  of  a  Rescue  Workers’  Prac 
tical  Training  Home,  in  connection  with  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Mission  of  this  city,  and  asking 
for  ministers,  evangelists,  converted  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  others  who  desire  to  train  for  prac 
tical  rescue  work,  all  of  whom  must  have  first 
class  refrerences  and  be  bright, smart,  and  true. 

Over  sixty  answers  came  as  the  result  of 
this  appeal,  which  was  published  in  several 
Christian  papers. 

Fifteen  men  were  selected,  among  whom 
were  preachers,  evangelists,  and  laymen,  who 
were  prominent  in  connection  with  their 
Church.  They  were  men  of  character  and 
were  uncommonly  bright.  Their  ages  aver 
aged  about  thirty-five  years. 

The  spring  term  of  three  months  is  now 
over,  and  three  men  have  been  carefully  and 
systematically  drilled,  each  one  having  from 
the  day  of  his  arrival  engaged  in  personal 
work  under  expert  rescue  workers. 

They  have  lived  in  East  Side  tenements, 
mingled  with  the  people,  visited  two  hours  a 
day  among  them,  led  the  noon  prayer-meet 
ings,  made  special  visits  to  deeperate  cases, 
cared  for  drunken  men  in  their  apartments 
until  they  were  sobered  up  and  brought  to 
accept  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  cure 
for  drunkenness,  with  several  hopeful  results. 
They  have  made  special  cases  of  one  new  con¬ 
vert  for  each  student,  who  received  one  hour 
a  day  personal  attention  and  teaching  from 
two  to  four  weeks  each.  They  have  led  and 
assisted  in  leading  the  consecration  meetings 
in  the  evening,  the  regular  mission  meetings 
which  followed,  and  the  after  meetings. 

They  are  a  class  of  men  who,  if  they  went 
together,  would  enthuse  and  arouse  any  neigh 
borhood  or  church  people,  or  to  work  singly  ; 
they  are  fit  to  act  as  Superintendents  of  Res 
cue  Missions  or  in  any  department  of  Christian 
work  which  requires  earnest,  patient,  and 
wise  personal  effort. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  teaching  of  this 
class  during  the  three  months  has  entirely 
made  them  so. 

Selections  were  made  of  men  who  appeared 
to  be  suited  for  such  work  and  who  felt 
ciilled  to  it  when  the  class  was  formed.  The 
(raining  has  been  along  elementary  lines 
which  they  would  be  most  likely  to  need  in 
the  work  among  the  common  people  and  the 
lost.  A  report  of  fifty  pages  is  being  pre 
(>*.tred,  which  those  interested  may  receive  by 
sending  for  it. 

Among  the  instructors  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  H.  McGrew,  the  Rev.  Braddin  Hamil 
ton.  A.  M.,  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Talcott. 
A.M. ,  all  assistant  ministers  in  St.  Bartholo 
mew’s  Church  :  also  the  Rev.  Asbury  Lowrey, 
D  D. .  as  Bible  expert;  S.  H.  Hadley,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAuley  Water- 
street  Mission  ;  Miss  Sara  Wary,  for  years  Ad¬ 
jutant  in  the  Salvation  Army,  for  the  past 
three  years  assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 


MELRAUllA  OF  HEART. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  28, 1895. 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  say  that  after 
using  the  Electropoise  faithfully  and  persistently  I 
find  myself  almost  wholly  restored  to  health,  and  I 
trust  I  can  say  in  a  short  time  that  I  am  entirely 
well.  ,  • 

Jwas  very  seriously  affectc  d  with  attacks  of  neu- 
gja  of  the  heart,  brought  on,  I  now  think,  by  indi¬ 
gestion  in  a  somewhat  hidden  form. 

'It  had  been  a  long  time  coming  on,  till  my  condi¬ 
tion  was  such  that  I  could  move  about  but  little,  or 
walk  but  a  very  short  distance  without  bringing  on 
a  most  distressing  and  almost  unbearable  paiii,  i^ich 
however  would  soon  subside  if  I  sat  down  and  was 
quiet  before  this  pain  reached  my  heart.  Otherwise, 
When  the  heart  became  fully  involved  with  a  neural¬ 
gic  attack  the  suffering  became  inten.se  and  com  inued 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  relief  could  lie  obtained. 

I  had  become  quite  discouraged  about  myself  when 
1  noticed  in  an  advertisement  of  the  Electropoise  a 
testimonial  of  Dr.  W.  H.  BiKile  of  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y.,  who.se  case  seemed  quite  similar  to  my  own. 
This  induced  me  to  purcha.se  an  instrument  at  once, 
and  after  using  it  for  a  short  time  I  was  gratifieel  to 
notice  decided  evidences  of  improvement,  which, 
though  not  especially  rapid  at  any  time,  has  stead¬ 
ily  continued  till  I  now  reel  nearly  well. 

As  one  can  readily  imagine,  it  affords  me  real 

iileasure  to  speak  a  goinl  word  for  the  Electropoise, 
ndeed,  I  feel  desirous  that  the  public  should  know 
more  of  its  undoubted  value  as  a  curative  agent,  be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  that  its  judicious  and  persistent  use 
will  in  a  great  variety  of  ailments  bring  about  sur¬ 
prising  and  grati^ing  results. 

Your  friend, 

DAVID  HESTON, 

(Of  David  Heston  &  Son,  Lithographers). 
Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  booklet  (illustra¬ 
ted)  of  this  new  home  treatment  for  disease  without 
medicine!*  Oxygen,  as  applied  by  the  Electropoise, 
will  often  effect  cures  where  other  remedies  fail. 

Elkctkolibration  Co.,  11*2*2  Bniadway,  New 
York,  or  34(5  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


** Could  I  have  another 
Glass  of  that 


BGive  the  children  as  much  p 
Hires'  Rootbeer  as  they  want,  g 

I  Take  as  much  as  you  want,  your-  M 
self.  There's  no  harm  in  it —  p 
nothing  but  good.  g 

A  2r>  04*111  niRkC’i  5  nlloni*.  ^ 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada.  g 


We  offer  6  per  cent  securities  drawing 
semi-annual  Interest.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  many  years  and  never  been  a  single 
da^ellnouent.  Sums  small  as  IlC^ecelve^ 

Jlcueror^  Hi  Rl 
postal  cardMU#  ■■  I  I  tabllshed  In 
request  Ingn  A  ra  P  I  1874.  Paid  up 
partlcularsU/n  IhL  I  Capital  of 
and  stating 9268.600. 
how  much  money  you  would  like  to  In¬ 
vest  will  have  prompt  attention.  Address 
1).  8.  B.  Johnston  I.and  Mortgage  Company, 
8t.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mention  this  paper. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


PATENTS 


1 .  UKANK  &  80M,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
rouDsellors  In  Patent  Cases.  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  V.  C. 

IL,.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  If.  8.  Pat.  Office.) 
.Ml  Patent  businers  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  gtjod  as  the  best. 

Heler  to  I'be  Evaugeliet. 


We  guarantee 


WaLer’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  414  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
snd  Set  nery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  Iree.  M.  M.  WALTER.  8ecr«  t  f  y. 


to  quickly  and  permanently  cure  Eczema, 
Scald-Head.  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
without  the  sia  of  internal  medicine. 

GUc.  per  box  at  Dmggista  or  by  mall. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 
631  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOK 


tion,  stating  particulars,  you  can  secure  from 
the  Rescue  Workers’  Practical  Training  School 
of  New  York,  picked  men  ready  to  enter  any 
of  the  following  described  fields  of  labor: 

Pastors’  assistants  in  visiting  non-church - 
going  or  drinking  people. 

Leaders  of  missions  or  evangelistic  meetings, 
prayer-meetings,  and  such  like. 

Railroad  evangelistic  work. 

Rescue  Mission  Superintendents  to  work 
among  the  lowest,  or  as  pastor’s  assistant  to 
reach  them  through  the  church. 

Country  evangelists  for  small  and  neglected 
towns  or  unoccupied  country  churches  and 
school-houses. 

Tent  work  or  out- door  meetings. 

The  terms  for  such  workers  will  be  within 
easy  means  of  those  desiring  to  employ  them. 
If  singing  evangelists  or  those  who  can  play 
instruments  are  required,  of  course,  the  terms 
are  higher.  First  class  workers  in  the  above 
fields  are  scarce,  but  we  have  a  few  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references  specially  fitted  to  work 
among  the  common  people.  Some  of  them 
can  preach,  but  none  are  preachers,  they  are 
Rescue  Volunteers.  Terms  may  be  made 
.direct  with  them,  independent  of  the  Training 
School.  The  fall  class  opens  October  15th  for 
two  months. 

For  further  particulars,  terms,  and  to  secure 
room,  please  address  Henry  H.  Hadley,  Super¬ 
intendent,  205-7  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York. 


ALSO  IH  SYBUF. 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celei>- 
ritles  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti- 
tntional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimnlatlng  and  regulating  its  mriodic  conrse. 

None  oenufne  nnless  signed  “  BLANCA  RD." 

E.  Fouoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y„  and  all  Druggists. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
xllthe  jear.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  s>n- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Teonis, 
'iroquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  ani  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


Dr.  Hasbro uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  giv>  n  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 
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,  Kitchen,  m 

j! 

Knowledge  is  Economy.  '  ] 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Extract  of  Beef  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  Like  anything  else,  if  it’s  not  good,  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 


Ivaucl. 


Clark’s  Excorsions  to  Europe. 

SaliinK  from  New  York  by  flr8t>c<a«8  steamers  on  April 
IS,  May  18.  June  22.  June  ae  (Tbe  Evangelist's  Tours), 
June  20,  July  5,  etc.  All  traveling  expenses  included. 


Popular  prices,  m  ■  ■  pm  pm  pm  h  Tickets  for 
^GO and  up.  T  1 1  ^  J  II  p  individual 
Ocean  tickets  V  1 1  ■■  1 1  p^  V  travelers  to  all 
by  1 1  I  parts  of  the 

all  Lines  world  at 

Choice  berths.  lowest  prices. 

Tour  Round  the  World.  October  7. 

Fall  Palestine  Tour,  August  28. 

Send  for  Clark's  Tourist  Gazette,  containing  full  par- 
icnlars,  with  maps. 

FBANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 
111  Broadway,  New  Yors, 

Official  Ticket  Agent  Peonsylvania  and  Erie  R.R.,  etc. 
General  Agent  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  Great 
Northern  R'y  of  England  (Cathedral  route;. 


Valuable  Information 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  is-sues  the  only  Accident  Ticket  that  cov¬ 
ers  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  insures  women  as  well 
as  men  against  death,  disability,  loss  of  limbs  and 
sight:  cheapest  and  best  sold.  Parties  going  to 
Europe  should  have  a 

»  PREFERRED  TICKET.” 

For  tickets  and  further  information  apply  to 

C.  B.  DEAN, 

M.iiiager  Ticket  Ilepartmeot,  or 

L.  EGERTON, 

tieneral  Agent. 

256  &  257  Broadway,  New  York. 


SIX  n Em  VEAU. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  cuntrived 

CEO.  S.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Your  dealer  In  likely  to  have  them,  If  he  hasn’t,  write  un  and  we’ll  nenrt  you  the  information  want  and 
our  handrioiiie  illustnitt^  catalogue  free.  I^ARKKR  COMPAXV,  Juiienvllle,  Wifc 


SUMMER  HOMES 

DtVERMONT  I  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

ofLAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  illustrated  book,  describing  this  nn* 
equal)''  .  summer  resort  section,  offering  tha 
B£8x  lABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasures,  Ashing,  boating,  or  perfect  rest. 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

k.  W.  ECGLESTOiE,  or  %.  W.  CUMMIHBS, 

/P.  A,  353  Broadway,  Hew  York.  Q.  F.  A,  St.  Alfeana.Tl. 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  ^c'enc*. 
Yearly,  $1.  Sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  ten  cents.  Send 
for  Sample  Copy. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co., 

Chicago,  3^4  Dearborn  5t. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trunks,  Bags,  Bugs.  ^teaIne^  Chairs,  .Shawl  Straps, 
Ac.,  for  Continental  and  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Making  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnach’s  “OWN  MAKE’*  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 

BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR,  AUTHOR.  TEACHER. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cireuiars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 
AND  SPORTING 


CATALOGUE 


OF  BOOKS  I'OK 
SPORTSMEN  AND  NATURALISTS. 
iW  Send  name  and  addreas,  wlih  2-cent  stimp. 

For  BEST  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  in 

Botany,  Entomology,  Ornithology.  Conchology,  Oeology. 
Natural  History  and  Biology, 

Fire  Arms  and  Field  Sports,  and  Travels. 

BRtniiEi:  WHiDnEN.  Piblishek  and  Bookseller 

18  Arch  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KTJEITT^T-  laOO.A.'riOM'. 


Lnwv<r™  V "  IHE  AMERICAN  S.  S.  UN'IiN 
atIstss  helps  ii  N.Y. BRANCH  BOOKSTORE, 

J.  L..  Spicer,  A.Kent. 

720  Constable  Bl  d’g—  111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Your  Vacation, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  chiefly  teach¬ 
ers  and  ministers,  and  go  to  tbe  beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  an  ideal  vacation  laud,  full  of  trout,  shad,  sal¬ 
mon,  strawberries,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  There  is  no 
beat,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool,  tbe  air  bracing.  Tbe 
tired  brain  worker  builds  up  taster  than  in  anv  other 
land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  ai  eali  the  tasciuations 
of  a  foreign  trur,  iucludihga  ae.icious  little  tasteof  salt, 
onlv  one  night  at  sea. 

Fncouraaed  by  the  success  of  last  year,  the  Associate 
Editor  of  Eilucation  oflers  two  delightful  itineraries  this 
tear,  at  low  rates.  First  partv  will  leave  as  soon  as  tbe 
schoo  8  close,  June  25.  and  re' urn  in  time  for  the  Chris 
tian  Eiideaviir  Conveniinn,  July  10.  Entire  expense 
only  $.55.  'I'he  set  ond  party  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  more  in  tun  iog  tbe  three  provinces.  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Send  stamp  for  prospeciuj  to 
KASSUN  &  PALMER,  Publishers  Education, 

60  Bromfield  St.,’BoHtnn,  Mass. 


